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Poultry-Egg Board 
Okays ’60 Budget, 
Lays Future Plans 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Poul- 
try and Egg National Board in session 
recently in Chicago approved a budget 
for 1960 20% larger than the actual 
income in 1959 and agreed unanimous- 
ly that “PENB has turned the corner 
and is setting the stage to serve in- 
dustry’s needs most effectively in the 
months ahead.” 

In announcing the budget, to be 
reviewed every three months, Ralph 
J. Thomas, president, stated this 
would provide an operating budget of 
approximately $340,000. Half of the 
20% increase would be used on the 
expansion of the promotion program 
and the other half would be held in 
reserve to build toward a fund of 
$50,000 to launch a positive program 
to clear medical and consumer mis- 
understandings toward cholesterol in 
eggs. Also a larger portion of promo- 
tion money will be utilized in research 
and testing programs for eggs than 
in previous years. This is in line with 
PENB’s new emphasis on research 
and product development, “the No. 1 
plank in its expansion program.” 

Other action taken by the board of 
directors follows: 

@ Approved a grant-in-aid of $500 to 
Rutgers University for a research pro- 
ject on the freezing preservation of 
cooked eggs. 

@ Adopted a policy to clear up any 
misunderstandings in regard to 
PENB’s desire to work closely with 
the National Egg Council and its 
state affiliates. 


@ Accepted a $7,500 check from the 
(Turn to PENB, page 4) 





Heavy Poult Production 
During October Up 33% 


WASHINGTON — Heavy breed 
poult production during October was 
up 33% from October, 1958, accord- 
ing to a recent report by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

USDA says heavy white poult pro- 
duction during October of 849,000 
poults was 40% larger than in Oc- 
tober, 1958. Hatch of other heavy 
breeds (mostly bronze) of 116,000 
was 3% less than last year. 

For the year to date, January 
through October, hatch of all heavy 
breed poults totaled 70,153,000—1% 
more than a year earlier. Heavy 
white breed production this same pe- 
riod was up 31%, but other heavy 
breeds were down 7%. 

The number of light breed poults 

(Turn to TURKEYS, page 105) 





‘Type of Hog That Sells’ 
Urged at Swine Meeting 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


AMES, IOWA — The man from 
Denmark who was described at the 
National Swine Industry conference 
here Nov. 19 as the “No. 1 expert on 
swine production in the world,” fed 
the conference audience of some 625 
persons some eye-opening and per- 
haps controversial observations in the 


realm of nutrition and other aspects | th 

1 
‘ ‘ : | between 
Drawing on his experiences as the | 


of swine production. 


man who heads swine research in 
Denmark, Prof. Hjalmar Claussen 
stressed the importance of producing 
the type of hog that sells. He said 





Poultry Production and Price 


Prospects for 19 


WASHINGTON — This is the sea- 
son for outlook reports. And for the 


feed and poultry industries—beset in | 


recent months by low prices—an ex- 
pert analysis of poultry production 
and price prospects for the coming 
year is of particular interest. 

The general situation seems to be 
that things can’t get much worse, 
so they'll have to get better. 

It was put this way in a talk at 
USDA's agricultural outlook confer- 
ence this week: “There are times 
when the only possible change in a 
situation is improvement. Taking 
1959 averages as a base, the poultry 





Capital Comment 


Connotations of 


For Feed, Other 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The feed, grain 
and milling industries cannot dismiss 
the connotations of the recent activi- 
ties of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare (HEW) in the 
cranberry industry—coming at the 
time the industry was on the eve of 
its big marketing season. 

The timing has been called a puni- 
tive result for the cranberry produ- 
cers since the condition in which 
HEW acted had been widely known 
for some time. 

The cranberry decision points up 
the gravity of the situation for both 
the feed and cereal processing indus- 
tries; it shows the attitude of HEW 
in regard to the Delaney clause and 
the use of suspected carcinogens in 
feeds and other commodities pro- 
duced through the utility of various 
chemicals. 

Several weeks ago this reporter 
pointed out that policy decisions over 
the use of estrogens and arsenicals 
would not be determined at FDA or 
HEW but at scientific levels in the 
National Institutes of Health. 

No further confirmation is needed 
than the statements made last week 








Cranberry Incident 
Industries Cited 


by the HEW secretary, Arthur S. 
Flemming, in connection with the 
cranberry incident. 

As reported last week, he stated, 
“FDA has declined to set any toler- 
ance for any amount of a chemical 
in foods (feeds) if the chemical pro- 
duces cancer when fed to test ani- 

(Turn to CAPITAL COMMENT, page 109) 





60 Analyzed 


| industry would seem to have arrived 


at that position. 


“But that conclusion cannot be 
stated absolutely, without reserva- 


tion or qualification, because, if the | 
| of protein fed, except when hormones 


industry were to respond confidently 
to the conclusion, the prediction 
would not materialize. In short, our 
outlook forecasts are built around an 
assumption of adjustments toward 
an equilibrium, within the scope of 
the relatively limited flexibility that 
is possible for producers who, for the 


| most part, have become rather spe- 


cialized.”’ 

The speaker was a leading authori- 
ty on poultry economics, Edward 
Karpoff of USDA. Here are some of 
the highlights of his predictions: 

@ The aggregate output of eggs and 
poultry meat in 1960 will be little, if 
any, above 1959, so one of the 1959 
pressures toward low prices will be 
relieved. 

@ The 1960 laying flock will be small- 
er, and egg production will be a lit- 
tle below 1959. Egg prices for the 
year will be up an average of 2 or 
3¢ doz. over the prospective 1959 av- 
erage of 32¢ doz. 

@ Forthcoming hatches of egg-type 
chicks will reflect the sobering in- 
fluence of low egg prices this year; 
the average cut in the hatch will be 
5 or 6%—a deeper cut than could be 

(Turn to POULTRY, page 8) 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


TREATED GRAINS: An article outlining possible dangers in using treated grains in 


feeds appears on page 26. 





PRODUCTION: Modern, operational features of a new mill in Illinois are described 
on page 34. A discussion of mixing microingredients begins on page 38. 


BROILER FEEDING: A broiler firm adds extra milling equipment to shave feeding 


costs. Page 46. 


FARM PROGRAM: A grain firm executive discusses the influence of the federal 


farm program on the feed business. Page 72. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 





| program 


| and 


ing 





| states 


much in favor of restricted feeding, 
widely practiced in Denmark, and 
sufficient protein in a hog’s diet. 
(Also see story on page 7.) 

Prof. Claussen was one of several 
featured speakers who opened the 
and had a major part in 
attracting the record attendance— 
just about twice the number expect- 


| ed. 


Other speakers who appeared at 
conference rostrum before and 
workshop sessions probed 
challenges, progress, problems 
potentials of swine production 
and marketing. Much was said about 
improving the “consumer's image” of 
pork, thereby increasing consump- 
tion, 


the 


Feeding Principles 
Principles which Prof. Claussen be- 


| lieves must be reckoned with in pro- 
| ducing 
| manded by consumers, are these: 


lean hogs, apparently de- 

(1) No pig can produce the maxi- 
mum percentage of lean meat unless 
it is fed sufficient protein as deter- 
mined by hereditary factors. 

(2) No pig can be forced to pro- 
duce more meat than is limited by 
its genes, regardless of the amount 


are used. (Prof. Claussen noted that 
hormones are not used in Denmark.) 

(3) When daily requirements of 
maintenance and growth are met, 
any feed consumed in excess of meet- 
these needs must be converted 
into fat. “The pig has nothing else 
to do with surplus feed than to con- 
vert it to fat,” Prof. Claussen said 

(Turn to SWINE, page 109) 


Alfalfa Dehydrators 
Ask Rate Suspension 


KANSAS CITY—A request for sus- 
pension of certain railroad tariffs, 
which sharply reduced rail rates on 
dehydrated alfalfa from the middle 
west to southeastern states, has been 
requested by Nebraska alfalfa de- 
nydrators. 

At a recent meeting of the Nebras- 
ka Dehydrators Assn., it was decided 
to ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to suspend the rates, pending 
a protest hearing. 

Members of the Nebraska Dehy- 
drators Assn. told the commission 
they favored the principle of reduced 
rates, but objected to those published 


| on the ground that the new rates gave 


favored treatment to other 
than to Nebraska and thus 
would upset competitive relationships. 

The lower rates would have been 


more 


| effective Dec. 1 from all- producing 
| points in Colorado, Kansas and Ne- 


braska to the Southeast. Similar re- 
ductions from St. Louis and other 


| Mississippi and Ohio River crossings 
| to the southeast 


became _ effective 
Nov. 2. 


These reductions requested by al- 


| falfa dehydrators would have estab- 
| lished a commodity rate for 


alfalfa 
for the first time. Previously, dehy- 
drated alfalfa has been included in 
the grain rate classification. 

The ICC has not yet announced 


| any decision on the request for sus- 


pension. 


Vita 
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SOME COGENT THOUGHTS on the subject of volume as related to 
profits were expressed by I. S. Riggs, chairman of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and vice president of The Quaker Oats Co., at the recent Cor- 
nell Nutrition Conference. Mr. Riggs noted that traditionally the farm econo- 
my has put great stress on volume. “As price per bushel goes down through 
technological development, we get new varieties, apply more fertilizer and 
produce more bushels and prices go down still lower. Those who have im- 
proved their cost structure continue to make money, but those who have not 
adapted to the lower cost methods fail to achieve satisfactory results regard- 
less of their volume.” 

He went on to point out that opportunities for improving internal effi- 
ciency often are overlooked in farming and in industries serving agriculture, 
such as the feed industry. 

“How many of us tend to over-simplify our problems with the thought, 
‘More volume would solve all my difficulties,’”» he continued. “But is this 
always true? Can cost reductions on present volume be achieved? I suspect 
this route to profit improvement is too often neglected in our business.” 

Mr. Riggs’ suggestion, of course, is not that the industry remain static, 
or reject opportunities for sound expansion of business. It may be regarded 
rather as a timely reminder that there are ways to reach a profit goal other 
than through wild financing or contracting which may mean no more than 
volume for volume’s sake. 


v v 


AS MANY INDUSTRY OBSERVERS have expected and feared, com- 
ments on feed as well as other additives in relation to cancer have reached 
the public press in a major way. The syndicated newspaper columnist Drew 
Pearson wrote this week that there has been an “alarming jump in cancer 
cases in the U.S.” and that “the use of modern sprays, weed killers, preserva- 
tives and additives has been suspected.” 

Mr. Pearson predicted in his copyrighted column that “there's going 
to be a battle of the housewives vs. the food and drug lobbyists in the next 
congress.’” He went on to say, “Lobbyists for some of the most powerful food, 
farm and cosmetic industries are already planning an astute battle to amend 
the food and drug act. They want to protect the use of coal tars in lipsticks, 
cattle feeding additives and weed killers in connection with such things as 
cranberries. Specifically they have their guns trained on the ‘Delaney amend- 
ment,’ which forbids the use of any chemical if it induces cancer in animals.” 

It was hoped that this type of_reporting and comment on the additive 
situation could be avoided, but the cranberry incident may set off many sen- 
sational and distorted reports—adding to the public relations problems of 
agriculture and allied industries. 


a v 


SOME PERSONS HAVE FELT that the recent poultry industry trou- 
bles in the Southeast will result in a significant tightening of credit for poul- 
try operations. And, they say, there will be quite a reduction in the size or 
number of integrated projects. 

While this may happen, it also appears that there could be closer or 
more complete integration by those who are risking their money. Some firms 
possibly will take over more direct operation or control of the different phases 
of poultry operations. They will reason that if they are going to risk large 
sums in poultry projects, they will want to have more control over the opera- 
tions involved. 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 105) 









How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 
















More favorable reports came from most parts of the country this week, 
as formula feed sales seem to be holding steady or increasing in the face of 
cold weather in many areas. In the Southeast, however, the feed business re- 
mains in the doldrums. Cattle feeds seem to be the prop under sales volume 
in much of the country. Dairy and hog feeds are moving well in some places, 
but sales are lagging in others. A further drop in the corn-hog ratio from 11.9 
to 11.6—5.3 points below last year—is for the most part discouraging as to 
the future. Poultry feeds generally are not doing well. Most turkeys have 
been marketed or are on their way to markets, so orders for turkey mash are 
limited. The wholesale feedstuffs price index dropped .8 point, to 81.2 this 
week compared with 83.1 a year earlier. The feed-grain index, at 64.1 this 
week, was about unchanged from a week ago, and compares with 66.9 a year 











earlier. (Ingredient prices in detail on pages 106-108.) 


Northwest 


A blast of near zero temperatures 
along with the usual, seasonal upturn 
in sales bolstered formula feed sales 
even further this week, even though 
corn and soybean harvesting is still 
in progress over much of the area. 

Poultry feed business remains in a 
slump; turkey feed movement espe- 
cially is at a near standstill, with 
most of the flocks headed toward 


' markets or being readied for sale. 


As was the case last week, cattle 
feeds are moving in good volume, 
some feed men indicated, although 
others reported sales to be little if 
any improved over last year, even 
though cattle numbers are up. Dairy 
and hog feeds are doing quite well 
for the most part. 

With the Thanksgiving holiday com- 
ing up, most manufacturers were 
planning some overtime production to 
fill orders. 

Alfalfa meal in the area went up 
$2, with supplies centered in strong 
hands, and demand good. Soybean 
meal prices slipped back, as offerings 
increased and were met with slow 
demand. 


Southwest 


Although there was some irregular- 
ity among different mills, the general 
trend of formula feed sales was up- 
ward in the past week in the South- 
west. Most mills reported an over-all 
improvement in volume, but some 
indicated a drop. This difference may 
have been caused in part by varia- 
tions in the pricing periods, as some 
mills advanced prices last week while 
others did not, and by changes in 
field work conditions in various parts 
of the area. In some places delayed 
field work could be done this week 
which tended to hold down feed busi- 
ness in those sections. 

The major upsurge in demand came 
in cattle feeds, brought about by cold- 
er weather and using up of more home 
grown supplies. Some mills even got 
a bit behind in filling such orders. 
Dairy feed sales also showed an up- 
trend this week. 

In the hog feed category, some 
mills reported better sales while 
others said their orders of this type 
of product were down. Poultry feeds 
were without feature, holding mostly 
at the same level as in recent weeks. 

Mills operations were variable too. 
Some plants were short one day’s 
running time, while others operated 
on Saturday for the first time in some 
weeks, the latter mostly in cases 
where cattle feed represents a big 
part of current volume. Most plants 
ran a full five days and had a small 
carry-over of orders for next week. 
Prices varied all the way from un- 
changed to $1 down. 


Northeast 


Manufacturers’ running time 
slipped as demand for formula feeds 








subsided after the previous week's 
buying wave. And the trade expects 
to operate at the lower level for a 
while. 

Cold weather, with an accompany- 
ing snow-cover, has arrived in this 
area. but it is not likely to stimulate 
feed sales. Cattle feeding is now con- 
fined to barns and lots, and farmers 
are prepared for extremes in the 
weather. 


Dairy feeds continued to maintain 
their sales tonnage lead. They were 
followed by egg mashes and broiler 
feeds. Demand for turkey feeds has 
fallen to the bottom of the list. 


End products continued to hold a 
measure of stability. Eggs did fairly 
well, and broilers held about steady, 
although there was some softening 
in the market in the South. 

Ingredient prices didn’t move very 
far either way during the week. Corn 
held about steady, oats were off 14¢, 
feed wheat rose 2¢, and barley was 
unchanged. Animal tallow continued 
strong with a further rise of %¢ Ib. to 
6%¢. Soybean oil meal (44% and 
50%) declined 50¢ to $1. Other veg- 
etable proteins held steady. 

Fish meal was weak, with sellers 
asking for bids. Meat scraps were 
also at a standstill as the trade wait- 
ed to see what soybeans would do. 

There has been quite a bit of 
switching of ingredients, especially 
from gluten meal—which is scarce— 
to brewers’ grains. The latter rose 
$1-2. There were no offerings of dis- 
tillers’ grains. Hominy feed advanced 
$1 and alfalfa meal held unchanged. 

Bran and middlings advanced Nov. 
18, with the rise based mostly on 
technical factors. 

Running time of formula feed miaii- 
ufacturers dropped to 32 hours last 
week from 40 hours in the preceding 


week. 
Southeast 


Feed business in the Southeast con- 
tinues on the slow side. Most of the 
mills are operating either one or two 
8-hour shifts; however, many believe 
there should be an improvement in 
all types of feed business in the very 
near future. 

Chick placements in the Southeast 
remain about the same each week. 
Broiler prices last week were the 
lowest they have been in the past 
several months, ranging from 13%¢ 
to 14%¢ f.o.b. the farm, owing to a 
slack demand. Hog prices were 
slightly improved for the week, with 
cattle prices off from 50¢ to $1 cwt. 

Some exporters are beginning to 
offer cottonseed meal and soybean 
meal for resale for Nov.-Dec. ship- 
ment, resulting in unsteady markets. 
Major feed ingredients buyers are 
continuing to buy their proteins on 
an as-needed basis, as many feel that 
if very much of the export meal 
should come back on the market, it 
would result in lower prices. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 111) 





PETER HAND’S 
PROVEN PREMIX 
PROGRAM 
provides needed 
vitamins, 
antibiotics and BHT 
in batch-size 

5 and 10 Ib. 
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one bag fortifies one ton! 


convenient, economical way to high-quality feeds! 


Here, in one bag, is your answer to problems of wastage, 


new and improved 


Peter Hand premixes 


e BROILER 

e STARTER 

e GROW & LAY 

e BREEDER 

e TURKEY 

e DUCK 

e PIG 

e DOG 

e CALF 

e RU-V-ADE (RUMINANT) 


custom premixes—to your specifications 
available with same rigid controls 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. e MOhawk 4-6300 


time loss and space shortage. Peter Hand Proven Pre- 
mixes are convenient and economical. And they give you 
excellent quality control. You eliminate dangerous 
underfortification and costly overfortification because 
Peter Hand Proven Premixes provide the correct forti- 
fication for every feed. 

Only the highest quality, full-potency vitamins and 
other feed additives are used in Peter Hand products to 
assure maximum compatibility, stability and biological 
availability. Each Premix is a product of ‘“‘Progressive 
Nutrition” developed by the Peter Hand Research Staff, 
Laboratory and Research Farm. 

You’ll want the complete details. 


mail this coupon today! 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-11-21, 1000 North Ave., Chicego 22, Il! 


Please send me full data on Peter Hand Proven Premixes 
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Protein Feed Supply Increase Noted 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Total supplies of 
high-protein by-products for feed in 
1959-60 are nearly 5% larger than 
the amount fed last year. 

This was pointed out by Dr. L. C. 
Cunningham, Cornell University eco- 
nomist, in a Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference talk last week on the feed 
outlook for the year ahead. 

Commenting on soybean and cot- 
tonseed meals specifically, he said 
that supplies of soybeans and cotton- 
seed available for crushing this year 
are up about 5% and 25%, respective- 
ly, compared with last year. This is 
based on a normal carryover of beans 
next fall of 20 million bushels. 

Exports of both seeds and meals 
are expected to be larger, but im- 
ports of cottonseed meal will be down. 
If these estimates of crushings and 
exports are realized, there will be 
3% more soybean meal and 16% more 
cottonseed meal available for feed 
this year than was fed last year. 

(See accompanying table showing 
high-protein by-products for’ feed; 
also, a table showing total estimated 
feed supplies.) 

The aggregate supplies of grains 
and by-products available for feed in 
1959-60 total nearly 190 million tons. 
This compares with 143 million tons 
fed to livestock last year. 

Dr. Cunningham noted that the 
College Feed Survey Committee’s bal- 
ance sheet for 1959-60, in which esti- 
mated feed use is matched against 
available feed supplies, shows an ex- 
cess of 42% in grains and millfeeds 
and 8% in high-protein feeds. The 
committee’s projections showed an- 
other year of expanding feed opera- 
tions, but the rate of expansion will 
slow. (Feedstuffs, Nov. 7.) 

Dr. Cunningham said that corn 
prices are expected to strengthen sea- 


HIGH-PROTEIN BYPRODUCTS USED 
FOR FEED 
U.S., 1958-59 and 1959-60 


Con- Year beginnning 
version October 
Item factor 1958-59° 1959-607 
thousand tons 
Oilseed meals: 
Soybean seveee O48 8.955 9,236 
Cottonseed scum “ae 2,201 2,56! 
Linseed = aaa. Se 440 355 
Pesase cccccccces 93 75 75 
GeeG  éwtcctsces 43 147 140 
Animal by-products: 
Tankage and 
meat meal ..... 1.20 1,425 1,475 
Fish meal ....... 1.35 450 450 
Comm. milk prod. .35 110 100 
Other milk prod. . .76 960 950 
Grain by-products: 
Gluten feed & meal .72 1,040 1,000 
Dist. dried grains. .59 340 300 
Brew. dried grains .57 230 230 
GOD. cdcvdscsncsese 5.70 100 110 
Total oi! meal equiv. 16,135 16,719 


Adapted from USDA Feed Situation. 


*Preliminary. tAvailable for feed. 





sonally, but run somewhet lower dur- 
ing the next 6 months than a year 
ago. Small grain prices may exceed 
year-ago levels, but grain sorghum 
prices will be lower. 

Despite early season strength, soy- 
bean meal prices are not expected to 
average as high in 1959-60 as last 
year. Lower cottonseed meal prices 
are in prospect for 1959-60. 


Texas F arn Products 
Co. Buys Egg Plant 


NACOGDOCHES, TE X A S—Pur- 
chase of the Robin Hood egg plant, 
Houston, was announced recently by 
Steele Wright, president of Texas 
Farm Products Co., Nacogdoches. 

A report by Poultry & Eggs Weekly 
says the plant was bought from Egg 
Sales, Inc. Name of the new firm will 
be Lone Star-Robin Hood division of 
Texas Farm Products Co. 

Mr. Wright said, “Robin Hood has 
been handling approximately 1,000 
cases of eggs per week, with the ma- 
jority being bought in the central 
Texas and Trinity areas.” 

“Our company purchased the egg 
processing plant to provide additional 
markets for the eggs being produced 
under the Lone Star quality-control 
program in east Texas. 

“Through consumer promotion and 
a concerted sales effort in the areas 
adjacent to Houston along the Gulf 
Coast, we hope to be able to market 
at least 2,000 cases of eggs each 
week through this new outlet next 
year. 

“Where Robin Hood and Egg Sales, 
Inc., were given over principally to 
egg processing, Lone Star both pro- 
duces and distributes,” Mr. Wright 
explained. 

Lone Star-Robin Hood is the fourth 
egg grading station to be opened by 
Texas Farm Products, according to 
the Poultry & Eggs Weekly report. A 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in- 
spected station has been operated at 
Jacksonville for the past five years; 
and the second, the only USDA sta- 
tion in Louisiana, was opened at 
Shreveport last January. The fourth 
station will be opened at the Texas 
Farm egg farm, near Nacogdoches, 
in conjunction with the newly pur- 
chased Houston operation. 

The two USDA stations now grade 
about 2,500 cases of eggs per week, 
which are being sold in eastern Texas 
and western Louisiana. 


_— 
———_ 


FOREMAN KILLED 
HOLLANDALE, MISS.—A _ wall 
which collapsed at the Mississippi Oil 
Mills, Inc., killed Ray Chittom, yard 
foreman, recently. 











ESTIMATED FEED SUPPLIES 
Total Concentrates Fed to Livestock, 1958-59 and Available for Feed, 1959-60 


Concentrates 


Year beginning October 








livestock, 1958-59 


Available—— 
for feed,* 1959-60 





Fed to— 


























mil. bu. thous. tons mil. bu. thous. tons 

Germ co csgecdcconscceqiceuseneeesennievee 2,891 4,122 

Oats .. 1,224 1,047 

Barter ccvccvnsceccccccassubguectussdeboun 227 332 

Boeke GPG ccc cvccsedessceseses 322 743 
NT Judas codscdtaseueneenawecel 114,996 160,940 
Wie. OO GS - cn dekand i ocenceendetneneine 1,900 1,900 
Low-protein by-products .........0eseeeees 97,100 9,135 
Re GEE. évchieoccedate<+0ceesdueensues 1,335 1,400 
PORES TES. 0k000e en ans0ens sanssncteshoren 250 250 
WD ckicnccccasdcetacdtsotasccuvel 127,581 173,625 
Pe GF GG | abd se vecccvstcedascecs 500 550 
Total 127,081 173,075 

thous. tons thous. tons 

Ce Re ci cndkiccetadediaavenadatat 11,818 12,367 

ee eee 2,945 2,975 

Gauls aS atid ede daveesssiveckans 1,610 1,530 

GOR) ddanecicsiatesaiiethicsdiwscecetianee 100 : 110 
Total oilmeal equivalent .................. 16,315 16,719 
lat CURRIED: ci cascécsiencssc 143,216 189,794 


Adapted from USDA Feed Situation. 


*Allows for non-feed uses and assumes end-of-year stocks in millions of bushels; covn 1,000 
and grain sorghums 200, Oct. |, oats 250 and barley 75, July |. 








WINNERS—Shown at New York International Airport prior to their depar- 
ture via Scandinavian Airlines for Europe are winners of the Chas. Pfizer life 
cycle swine feeding contest. Shown (left to right) arc: H. L. Schaller, of 
Pfizer; Mr. and Mrs. George Connell, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs Wayland 
Givens, Owensboro, Ky; Mr. and Mrs. Martin Annexstad, Jr., St. Peter, 
Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gallegher, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. and Mr. Luther 
Stover, Greenville, Ohio; Mrs. and Mr. Philip Jordan, New Paris, Ohio; Mrs. 
and Mr. Willard Waldo, DeWitt, Neb., and Mrs. and Mr. Arnold Sukovaty, 


Wilber, Neb. 


Farmers, Feed Men 
Return from Trip 


Sponsored by Pfizer 


LOS ANGELES—Sixteen midwest- 
erners returned to the U.S. this week 
after enjoying a 10-day educational 
tour of Europe. 

The free trip, compliments of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., was the grand 
prize for four farm couples and four 
feed dealers and their wives. They 
were winners of a national tfe cycle 
hog feeding contest sponsored by 
Pfizer. 

After the European tour, the group 
returned “over the pole” via Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System to Los 
Angeles. 

The four midwestern hog producers 
and their wives are the Willard Wal- 
dos, DeWitt, Neb.; the Philip Jor- 
dans, New Paris, Ohio; the Wayland 
Givens, Owensboro, Ky., and the 
Martin Annexstads, Jr., St. Peter, 
Minn. 

The four suppliers and their wives 
are the Arnold Sukovatys, Wilber 
(Neb.) Coal & Feed Co., handling 
feeds for Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co.; the Luther Stovers, supplying 
Marlou Sunshine Feeds for Stover 
Feed & Grain Co., Greenville, Ohio; 
the George Connells, handling Pro- 
fessional Hog Feeds for the Profes- 
sional Feeds division, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
and the Robert Galleghers, handling 
feeds for the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Service, St. Paul, Minn. 

The couples’ first day in Europe was 
devoted to an educational tour in and 
around Copenhagen. 

One of the tour stops was a swine 
testing station near the capitol where 
meat-type trials were under way. 
Pfizer International formally wel- 
comed the group to Copenhagen at a 
dinner party at the Hotel Imperial. 
Dr. Hjalmar Claussen, swine scien- 
tist, and Elmer A. Riise, U.S. agri- 
cultural attache, were on hand to 
meet the farmer-feed dealer group. 

Sightseeing tours and visits to pro- 
gressive farm operations were in- 
cluded on their journey through Den- 
mark to Flensburg and Hamburg, 
Germany. Sightseeing excursions to 
London and Paris completed the Eur- 
opean trip. 

The winning feeders were judged 
as champion hog raisers for their 
achievements in scientific hog feed- 
ing and management. As winners, 
they and their feed suppliers were 
awarded the trip to Europe. (Feed- 
stuffs, Oct. 24.) 


—_ 


JOHN MILLER CONVALESCING 

COLUMBUS, OHIO — John W. 
Miller, vice president and sales man- 
ager, Bryant Engineering Co., Port 
Huron, Mich., is convalescing in Uni- 
versity Hospital here from injuries 
resulting from an automobile acci- 
dent. 











PENB 


(Continued from page 1) 





National Turkey Federation as the 
final’: payment on its $30,000 invest- 
ment commitment to PENB. 

®@ Accepted recommendations from 
the membership and finance commit- 
tee to refine its investment set-aside 
program as it applies particularly to 
the feed companies. 

@ Accepted the report of the audit- 
budget committee to strengthen 
PENB’s investment solicitation and 
promotional programs. 

@ Appointed a bylaws committee con- 
sisting of Howard Kauffman, John 
Randolph and L. A. Wilhelm. 

@ Announced the nominating commit- 
tee for the naming of the slate of 
directors for 1960 in line with the by- 
laws. Committee consists of Ralph J. 
Thomas, W. J. Moore, Mr. Kauffman, 
John R. Hargreaves and Paul Benbow. 
@ Selected the advertising agency of 
L. G. Maison & Co., Chicago, to han- 
dle the cholesterol project when funds 
approximating $50,000 become avail- 
able. 

@ Authorized Lloyd H. Geil, general 
manager, to obtain the services of an 
assistant director of home economics 
for eggs and a writer to handle pub- 
licity and preparation of materials, 
both appointments to become effective 
on or after Jan. 1, 1960. 

Noel Shaver, Shaver’s Hatchery, 
Inc., Crawfordsville, Ind., was named 
chairman of PENB's new finance and 
membership relations committee. 

Purpose of the committee is to pro- 
vide industry guidance to K. K. Hei- 
deman in directing PENB’s new in- 
vestment program. 

Other members on the committee 
are: Orville Cockrel, Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago; Ralph Crooks, Poultry 
Producers Assn., Versailles, Ohio; 
Dale Steward, Madison (Neb.) Co- 
operative Creamery; Dr. George F. 
Godfrey, Honegger Farms Co., Inc., 
Forrest, Ill.; Lloyd E. Mowrer, Lake 
Land Egg Co-op, Valders, Wis.; E. 
O. Creel, Alabama Flour Mills, Deca- 
tur, Ala.; Clay F. Meiske, Continental 
Can Co., New York, N.Y.; Doyle H. 
Free, Poultry Improvement Assn., 
Lincoln, Neb.; Clair Hendrix, Hendrix 
Feed & Hatchery, Kankakee, IIL; 
R. J. Higgins, General Mills, Inc., Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Dr. John G. Salsbury, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa; Harry Metz, Metz Poul- 
try Farm, Belleville, Pa. and Ray 
Hasley, Rochester Breeding Farms, 
Rochester, Minn. 


> 





ANNIVERSARY 

CINCINNATI—John Young, pres- 
ident of John F. Young Co., Inc., dis- 
tributor of feed ingredients, was 
guest of honor at a surprise dinner 
party in the Homestead Inn at near- 
by Millford, recently. The dinner was 
given by employees to celebrate the 
fifth anniversary of the firm. 
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SERVING YOU BEST 


=— , + s 
William H. Kieser, Sr. M. R. Stafford 
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William H. Kieser, Jr. W. S. Edwards 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


Se ee 


CORONET 
GRANULAR DIKAL 


A premium quality phosphorus supplement that maintains 
the balance and improves the texture of your feeds. Dustless; 


flows freely in all types of mixing equipment. 18'/2% 
analysis; ALL biologically usable phosphorus. 


Tasty-Pheen CONTROLS WORMS IN HORSES 
No Dosing @ Drenching @ Bad Taste @ Ili Effects 





ANTIBIOTIC AND VITAMIN 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS 











Those lifesaving Nitrofurans. 
Germ killers that last from 


HESS & CLARK, INC. 


Specialists in Feed Medication 


nf-I180 
hifuran 














GRACE CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


Manufacturers of feed grade 
Microprilled Urea. 





a product of ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
VETERINARY DEPT. + NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gallimycin Y/. 





Hudson Manufacturing Co. 
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CORONET 


and your other needs 


pendable delivery is provided anywhere in 
Colorado, Western Nebraska, Wyoming and 


New Mexico. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT—shipments are made 
when you need them—direct from the feed 
ingredient manufacturer or from convenient 


Denver warehouse. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE—the experienc- 
ed know-how of qualified personnel is at your 
disposal at all times . . . plus formula help, if 
needed. Ask for W. H. Kieser, Sr., W. H. Kieser, 


Jr., M. R. Stafford, or W. S. Edwards 


FOR QUICK SERVICE... 
Call AComa 2-5706. 
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Florida Feed Group Hears 
Nutrition Talks, Elects Officers 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 
University of Florida 
GAINESVILLE, FLA.—T. P. 
Shields, Security Mills, Tampa, was 
named president of the Florida Feed 


Dealers Assn. at its annual meeting 
in Gainesville recently. Mr. Shields 
succeeds Gene McKoy, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons, Tampa, who becomes a 
member of the board of directors. 

Russell J. Godwin, Florida Feed 
Mills, Jacksonville, was elevated from 
secretary to vice president. Rogers E. 
Eikenberry, General Mills, Inc., Coral 
Gables, is the new secretary, and Jim 
Barnhardt, Early & Daniel Co., 
Tampa, is treasurer. 

Additional directors include Julian 
C. Smith, Flint River Mills, Talla- 
hassee; Keith H. Morgan, Jackson 
Grain Co., Tampa; Lawrence W. 
Howard, Jr., Howard Feed Mills, 
Jacksonville; Frazier V. Rogers, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Tampa; Leonard 
Banks, Broward Grain Co., Fort 
Lauderdale; Barton Ahlstrom, Quaker 
Oats Co., Tampa; W. D. C. Robinson, 


Security Mills, Jacksonville, and Jim 
Jewett, Ralston Purina Co., Tampa. 

More than 100 feed men and pro- 
ducers attended the two-day session 
and heard discussions of new develop- 
ments in feeding beef and dairy cat- 
tle, poultry and swine. Dr. John P. 
Feaster of the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station’s animal nutri- 
tion laboratory was general program 


chairman. In addition to officers of | 


the association, the program steering 
comittee was composed of Drs. C. B. 
Ammerman, R. B. Becker, G. K. 
Davis, J. F. Hentges, Jr. and N. R. 
Mehrhof of the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

A number of feed dealers got to- 
gether informally with staff members 
»f the animal husbandry, dairy and 


poultry departments preceding the 
opening session. They discussed re- 
search work in progress. 

Conference speakers from out of 
state included Dr. R. O. Nesheim, 


manager of livestock feed research 
for the Quaker Oats Co., Barring- 
ton, Ill.; Dr. G. Lynn Romoser, pro- 
ject manager for Monsanto Chemical 


Co., St. Louis; Dr. J. M. Snyder, di- 
rector of poultry research for the 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; 


Dr. J. J. Drain, technical coordinator 
of animal feed development for Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Princeton, N.J.; 
Paul M. Reaves, professor of dairy 
science at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg; Dr. W. H. Rhodes, 
veterinarian for Merck & Co., Colum- 
bia, S.C.; Dr. C. K. Laurent, general 
manager of Marbut Milling Co., Aug- 
usta, Ga., and G. F. Ford, sales man- 
ager for Dorsey Trailers, Elba, Ala. 
Feed dealers and commercial repre- 
sentatives attending the conference 


were told that the responsibility for 
educating dairymen and livestockmen 
concerning the need for improved nu- 
tritional practices is of almost equal 
importance with their responsibilities 








in formulating and mixing the best 
possible feeds. T. W. Sparks, assistant 
dairyman with the Florida Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, urged those 
who influence farmers and ranchers 
to help carry out programs for im- 
proving cattle nutrition. 


Minerals for Layers 

Dr. Robert H. Harms of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station poul- 
try staff pointed to reports that the 
National Research Council’s recom- 
mendations on minerals for the laying 
hen may need revision. 

“Recently, interest has been renewed 
in studying the mineral requirements 
of the laying hen,” he said. ‘Data be- 
ing reported from a number of experi- 
ments have not substantiated the 
levels recommended by NRC. Idaho 
experiments have shown that egg 
shell quality was significantly im- 
proved when the calcium level of the 
feed was increased from 2.25 to 3.75%. 
Other investigators found that it was 
possible to get top egg production 
from hens on ‘all vegetable’ feed in 
which the total phosphorus content 
was only .38 percent. Purdue re- 
searchers have said that .45 percent 
total phosphorus is adequate for the 
laying hen. Unpublished data from 
Florida research indicate the phos- 


to be in excess of .43 percent of the 
diet.” 
Protein and Amino Acids 


Dr. Romoser pointed out that nu- 
tritionists are no longer concerned 
with merely protein in properly bal- 
anced broiler feeds—they are more 
concerned with the many complex 
combinations of chemicals, amino 
acids, found in proteins. 

“It is well known that amino acid 
content of feed protein is quite dif- 
ferent from that found in egg pro- 
tein,” Dr. Romoser declared. “For the 
hen to make an egg, it is necessary 
for the feed protein to be broken down 
into its individual amino acids, which 
are then rearranged into egg protein. 
Tissue protein is also required for 
some slight growth during the laying 
period and also for body mainte- 
nance.” 

The Monsanto project manager said 
that with broilers it has been found 
that an increase in productive energy 
in the feed formula also requires an 
increase in the crude protein level. 
“Generally, an increase of 42 to 50 
calories of productive energy has re- 
quired an increase of about 1% in 
crude protein in a broiler feed,” he 
added. 

He pointed out that protein values 
of optimum performance with laying 
hens have been shown to range be- 
tween 12.5 and 18%. 

“During the past year, Dr. Harms 
of the Florida Experiment Station 
observed approximately 10% improve- 
ment in hen performance resulting 
from the addition of MHA (trade- 

(Turn to FLORIDA, page 105) 
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FLORIDA FEED OFFICERS—Officers of the Florida Feed Dealers Assn. 





chosen at a meeting in Gainesville recently include (left to right): T. P. 
Shields, Security Mills of Tampa, president; Russell J. Godwin, Florida Feed 
Mills, Jacksonville, vice president, and Rogers E. Eikerberry, General Mills, 
Inc., Coral Gables, secretary, Jim Barnhardt, Early & Daniel Co., Tampa, is 


the new treasurer, 








CHICKS FOR SUPPLY 
FLOCKS DOWN 


= 


WASHINGTON—Indicated domes- 
tic placement of pullet chicks for 
broiler hatchery supply flocks by 
leading primary breeders of broiler 
replacement stock totaled 1,994,000 
chicks during October, 1959, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This was 19% less than domestic 
placements of 2,473,000 chicks in 
October, 1958. Total placements (do- 
mestic plus exports) were reported 
at 2,121,000, compared with 2,585,000 
a year earlier. 

The placement data includes pullet 
chicks sold during the month, plus 
the number of pullet chicks expected 
from eggs sold during the preceding 
month. Conversion from eggs to ex- 
pected pullet chicks was made on the 
basis of 125 pullet chicks per case of 
hatching eggs sold. 





Delmarva Broiler 
Prices Up Slightly 


SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler prices 
in Delmarva improved last week but 
were more than a cent below the 


| price of a year ago. 
phorus requirement of the laying hen | 





Last week’s average price was 
15.19¢ lb. on the farm, compared with 
15¢ the week before and 16.44¢ a 
year ago. 

With poor prices upon Delmarva 
growers, production has been cut 
back. Marketings totaled 3,170,000 
during the week ending Nov. 14. 
This was 9% below the previous week 
and 11% below the corresponding 
week of 1958. 

Nationwide, hatcherymen in the 22 
important broiler producing states 
set 39,099,000 eggs. This was 3% 
above the previous week but 4% 
less than the corresponding week a 
year ago. Settings were up from the 
previous week in 18 of the 22 states. 
Sharpest increases were reported in 
North Carolina, Maryland, Arkansas 
and Texas. 

Broiler chick placements made dur- 
ing the week totaled 26,658,000. This 
figure was 3% above the previous 
week but 4% below the corresponding 
week a year ago. Increases were re- 
ported for 16 states compared with 
the previous week. Largest increases 
occurred in Connecticut, Arkansas, 
North Carolina and Mississippi. 


—_ 
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New Vitamin K 


Premix Announced 


VALLEY STREAM, N.Y.—A new 
vitamin K premix, described as “ex- 
tremely stable,” has been announced 
by William Galler, president of the 
Heterochemical Corp. 

Mr. Galler said that the new prod- 
uct, called “New Process Hetrogen 
K Premix,” assures stability under 
the most adverse conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity. 

“The industry for some time has 
been aware that ordinary vitamin K 
premixes lose a variable but substan- 
tial amount of potency under even 
normal! handling situations,” Mr. Gal- 
ler said. “The new premix, however, 
retains its original potency for ex- 
tended periods under the most adverse 
storage conditions.” 

The announcement said that under 
normal! storage conditions and also in 
accelerated storage tests at higher 
temperatures and humidities New 
Process Hetrogen K Premix retained 
98% of its original potency. 

Prices of the new product, Mr. Gal- 
lef said, “are competitive with ordi- 
nary vitamin K premixes.” 

He said the new premixes are avail- 
able in a range of graduated potencies 
of from 4 to 64 grams of Hetrogen K 
per pound on calcite or soybean meal 
carriers. 












Output of Both 


Broiler, Egg-Type 
Chicks Decreases 


WASHING TON—Production of 
chicks by commercial hatcheries dur- 
ing October was down 11% from 
October, 1958, but was up 22% from 
the 1953-57 average for the month, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s hatchery report. 

The report says the number of 
broiler-type chicks hatched was down 
10% from October a year earlier. The 
number of egg-type chicks hatched 
was down 15%. : 

The number of broiler-type chicks 
produced during October totaled 119,- 


| 667,000, compared with 133,512,000 in 


October, 1958. Production of broiler- 
type chicks January through October 
totaled 1,547,826,000—1% more than 
during the first 10 months of 1958. 
Egg-type chicks hatched in October 
totaled 14,375,000, compared with 16,- 
904,000 in October, 1958. Production 
January through October totaled 518,- 
28,000—7% less than the same peri- 
od in 1958. 
The demand for chicks, both broil- 
er-type and egg-type, continues be- 


| low that of a year ago, and smaller 





November hatches than last year 
are in prospect, the report says. The 
number of broiler-type eggs in incu- 
bators on Nov. 1 was 5% less than a 
year earlier, and the number of eggs 
for egg-type chicks was 11% less. 


<i 
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Oilseed Meal Futures 


Decline at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures, reflecting weakness in soy- 
beans much of the period, dropped the 
past week on the Memphis Board of 
Trade, despite a rally early in the 
week. 

The estimate of 528,111,000 bu. of 
soybeans by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was higher than the trade 
generally expected, resulting in 
profit-taking from speculative hold- 
ers. 

Soybean oil meal encountered liqui- 
dation in the form of profit-taking 
sales, based on easiness in soybeans, 
and reports of continued slow domes- 
tic feed business, along with a dimi- 
nishing volume of export oilseed meal 
business. 

Cottonseed oil meal futures traded 
as low as $3 a ton beneath the previ- 
ous week’s close before meeting mod- 
est support that tended to erase a 
portion of the earlier losses. 

Oilseed meal futures on Nov. 17 
advanced on strength of better de- 
mand in view of cold weather over 
the U.S. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed Nov. 17 unchanged to 75¢ a ton 
lower than on Nov. 10; unrestricted 
soybean oil meal, 25¢ to $1.80 lower, 
and bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal, 
75¢ to $2 lower. 

Trading amounted to 8,200 tons of 
unrestricted soybean oil meal, and 
1,300 tons of bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal. 





in, 


N. W. Feed Group’s 


Christmas Party Set 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its annual Christmas party Dec. 4 
at the Calhoun Beach Hotel in Min- 
neapolis. 

The party will start with a social 
hour at 6:30 p.m., and dinner will be 
served at 7:45 p.m. A floor show and 
dancing will follow. 

Ted Harstad, Doughboy Industries, 
New Richmond, Wis., is chairman of 
the Christmas party committee. 
Ticket sales, at $10 a couple, are be- 
ing handled by the association treas- 
urer, Clyde Kennedy, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co, 








Current Arsenical 


Situation Explained 


Delaney provision of the food and 
drug law was included in a recent 
bulletin from the Animal Health In- 
stitute. 


| 
| 


AFMA, NEPPCO to 


Study Contracting 
TRENTON, N.J.— The American 


DES MOINES—An explanation of Feed Manufacturers Assn. has ac- 


the current Food and Drug Adminis- | 
tration policy on arsenicals under the | 


cepted the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council’s invitation for a joint 
committee of directors to study 


| problems of contract production, in- 


tegration and financing—and to seek 


| solutions. 


The bulletin notes that arsenicals | 
removed from “new drug” status are | 


exempt from the food additive 
amendment but that FDA will not 
consider, for the present, any new 
combinations of the “old drugs,” or 
supplemental new drug applications 
for the “new drug” arsenicals. Also 
cited in the report are continuing ef- 
forts to clear these products from 
all implication under the Delaney 
cancer clause. 

Regarding stilbestrol. the bulletin 
noted that stilbestrol, already cov- 
ered by new drug applications, can 


be marketed. Because of the “prior | 


sanctions,” such stilbestrol products 
are not “food additives” and are not 
covered by the Delaney clause. This 
does cause inequities, the AHI points 
out, because of FDA's inability to 
clear new products, substantially al- 


tered products ‘or major marketing 


changes. 

“However,” the bulletin adds, “any 
great pressure could backfire into 
‘deniand for revocation of existing 
NDA’s for stilbestrol. FDA-ers con- 
tend that the product is definitely 
carcinogenic in some laboratory ani- 
mals.” 

Arsenical Situation 

FDA officials are quoted as saying 
the arsenical situation could also be 
worse than it is. 

The AHI went on: “Under current 

(Turn to DRUGS, page 105) 


lnsecticice Aubied 
To Cattle Feed 


TORONTO, CANADA — Canada 
Packers, Ltd., has announced that it 
is now manufacturing and marketing 
a cattle feed containing a new sys- 
temic insecticide for control of the 
warble grub. 

Under the plan, the feeder replaces 
the regular feed with a new supple- 
ment, called “Shur-Gain Warblerid 
Cattle Supplement ‘A’,” according to 
the manufacturer’s instructions. 

“This is the first time,” said D. T 
Ross of Canada Packers, “that live- 
stock feeders have been able to at- 
tack warbles in this easy way, simply 
through normal feeding.” 

The insecticide in the feed is Ron- 
nel (Dow Chemical Co.), which has 
been marketed in bolus form, in the 





past under the name Trolene. The | 


insecticide destroys the warble grub 
in the system of the host animal's 
body before it has migrated through 
it. 

Mr. Ross said that tests with the 
insecticide have been conducted at 
the Shur-Gain farm for the past two 
years and that the company has ob- 
tained government 
make the feed product available. 

“The additional investment _re- 
quired to treat an animal averages 
about 50¢, depending on the size of 
the animal,” the company said. ‘The 
returns for this investment include 
destruction of the warble grubs, fast- 
er, more economical gains with beef 
cattle or dairy heifers, less damage 
to beef hides and less loss in car- 
cass trimming. 

“Beef cattle, dry cows, growing 
heifers and bulls can be treated in 
the new way. However, because of 
the possibility of residues in the 
milk, dairy cattle should not be so 
treated while producing milk for hu- 
man consumption. The feeding period 
also is limited because the insecti- 
cide can only be used effectively 
when the grub is in a certain stage 
within the animal’s body. This oc- 
curs only during the period of Sept. 
15-Dec. 15.” 


registration to | 


This was reported recently in 
NEPPCO News. Preliminary plans 
for meetings of the committee are 
under way and appointments of di- 
rectors to the committee by both 
organizations will be announced. 

Immediately following the 
NEPPCO board meeting at Harris- 
burg, a wire of invitation was sent 
to a meeting of the AFMA directors. 
The AFMA directors’ action in ac- 
cepting the invitation was unani- 
mous, according to W. E. Glennon, 
AFMaA president. 


Petition Filed for 


New Coccidiostat 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
the filing by Dow Chemical Co. of a 
petition for issuance of a regulation 
establishing tolerances for Dow’s new 
coccidiostat in feed and in edible por- 
tions of chickens. 

The petition proposes issuance un- 
der the food additive law of a regula- 
tion establishing tolerances for 3,5- 
dinitro-o-toluamide (Zolene). 

The announcement, published in 
the Federal Register, said: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act 
(sec. 409(b)(5), 72 Stat. 1786; 21 
U.S.C. 348(b)(5)), the following no- 
tice is issued: 

A petition has been filed by the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
proposing the issuance of a regulation 
to establish tolerances as follows: 

(1) 125 parts per million (0.0125%) 
of 3,5-dinitro-o-toluamide in chicken 
feed. 

(2) 2 parts per million (0.0002%) 
of 3,5-dinitro-o-toluamide and its me- 
tabolite 3-amino-5-nitro-o-toluamide 
in or on the uncooked muscle meat 
and fat of chickens fed such medi- 
cated feed for the prevention and 
control of cecal and intestinal coc- 
cidiosis. 

(3) 6 parts per million (0.0006%) 
of 3,5-dinitro-o-toluamide and its me- 
tab olite 3-amino-5-nitro-o-toluamide 
in or on the uncooked liver of chick- 
ens fed such medicated feed for the 
prevention and control of cecal and 
intestinal coccidiosis. 


October Egg Output 
Down 1% from ’58 


WASHINGTON — There’s some 
chance at least that egg price im- 
provement will arrive sooner than 
expected. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says in its latest crop report 





that farm flocks laid 1% fewer eggs | 


in October of this year than they did 
in October of last year. October was 
the first month that egg production 
was below a year earlier since May, 
1958. October’s egg production was 
4,784 million. 

Cutbacks in laying flocks brought 


| about the decrease. A very slight in- 


! 


| 


crease in egg production per layer 
was noted—15.6 for the latest Octo- 
ber, compared with 15.5 for the same 
month last year. 

As previously reported in Feed- 
stuffs, layers totaled 312 million Nov 
1, 2% less than on the same date 
a year earlier. Potential layers (hens 
and pullets of laying age plus pullets 
not of laying age) on Nov. 1 were 
5% below a year earlier. 
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| Danish Research on Feeding 


For Leaner Pigs Described 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


BUFFALO, N.Y. In Denmark 
there is only one pig breed, and only 
one carcass quality is aimed at—the 
meaty pig for pork and bacon. 

Limited feeding plans to produce 
this lean pork and research on the 
feeding of pigs for production of lean 
pork were described at the recent 
Cornell Nutrition Conference by Dr 
Hjalmar Claussen of the Royal Veteri- 
nary and Agricultural College and 
the National Research Institute of 
Animal Husbandry, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Because of certain formulation dif- 
ferences and labor requirements in 
hand feeding, most U.S. feed men do 
not consider the present Danish sys- 
tems applicable in this country. How- 
ever, the research information, out- 
lined by Dr. Claussen was among the 
reports attracting the most interest 
at the Cornell conference 

(Summaries of other Cornell pa- 
pers appeared in the Nov. 14 issue of 
Feedstuffs. In addition to Dr. Claus- 
sen’s talk, a paper on rumen develop- 
ment, not previously reviewed, is sum- 
marized below.) 

At the outset, the well known Dan- 
ish nutrition authority listed three 
general principles for the production 
of lean meat: 

1. No pig can produce meat up to 
level limited by its genes without be- 
ing fed a sufficient quantity of pro- 
tein. 

Dr. Claussen presented data showing 
that when increasing the level of pro- 
tein up to 1.5 kilos skim milk and 110 
grams protein concentrate (soybean 
meal and meat and bone meal) per 
pig daily, the feed consumption per 
kilo of grain decreases and the car- 
cass quality is improved to a very 
high extent. 

2. No pig can, through extraordi- 
nary high levels of protein in the 
feed, be forced to produce more meat 
than limited by its genes. Data il- 
lustrating this principle also were 
shown. Selection of and sows 
with the best possible genetic ability 
to produce carcasses with a high con- 
tent of meat is therefore of the ut- 
most importance, Dr. Claussen said 

38. When the daily requirements for 
maintenance and meat production 
have been covered, the rest of the 
daily intake of feed will be utilized 
for production of fat; that is, the 
higher the daily intake of energy, 
the fatter the pig. 

Dr. Claussen presented data illus- 
trating this principle and added: “Un- 
til the genotype for meat production 
of pigs in general has been shifted to 
allow for ad lib. feeding without the 
pigs getting too fat, these must be 


boars 


fed limited, when production of lean 
meat is the goal.” 

Discussing methods of limited feed- 
ing, he noted that several scientists 
have said limited feeding can be at- 
tained even if self-feeding is prac- 
ticed, when the ration is “diluted” by 
a “filler” having a low content of dry 
matter or high content of fiber 

Dr. Claussen described results of 
Danish experiments in which beet 
pulp silage, corn silage and ground 
vat straw have been used as “fillers.” 
From the results, he concluded: “The 
‘fillers’ have, in semi ad lib. feeding, 
reduced the daily energy intake and 
therefore the speed of growth. The 
thickness of back fat was re- 
duced, but at the same time, the back 
fat became softer. Simultaneously the 
feed per kilo of live 
weight increased to such an extent 
that the payment for the filler used 
has been negligible. Therefore, we 
do not dare to recommend this system 
of limited feeding.” 

He said other programs where feed 
was feeding on cer 
tain iyvs of the week, showed, in 
results similar to the experi- 


also 


consumption 


gener: 
ments with 

Due to the high labor costs of re 
‘ted feeding by hand, Dr. Claussen 
it is hoped that technicians 
to construct a self-feeder 
ut daily rations ac- 
the scale for 


“fillers.” 


stri 
continued 
will be able 
weigh 
curate] iccording to 


ted feeding. 


which cal 


Amino Acids 

He went that protein 
quality (amino acids in the right 
quantities and ratio) as well as quan- 
tity is important in assuring the best 
possible carcass quality. However, he 
said, little is known about the amino 
acid req for meat produc- 
tion, which most likely are not identi- 
cal with the amino acid requirements 
for live weight 

Dr. Claussen described studies with 
Ss protein sour For example 
id that when 3 kilos of skim milk 
daily as protein supplement 
together with barley at limited feed- 
ng is replaced by 1 kilo of skim milk 
and 
the daily gain increases and feed effi- 
ciency improves, but meatiness of the 
pigs is reduced. Work with other pro 
and amounts also was 


on to note 


lirements 


gains 


he s 


per pig 


150 grams of protein concentrate 


tein 
outlined 
“Up to now 


sources 


issen said, “‘it 
has Den 
mark to replace skim milk as a meat- 
producing factor in pig production.” 
He also reported that even when 
the daily protein supplementation by 
milk and/or protein concentrates is 
nchanged, a replacement of one kind 
of grain by another can adversely af- 
fect carcass quality. He cited a test 
DANISH RESEARCHER, page 105) 


” Dr. Clat 


been impossible for us in 





’ 
Dr. Conwell Johnson Dr. Earl Baldwin 


Forrest Goetsch Dr. A. H. Groth 


VET-NUTRITION SPEAKERS—Shown are four of the speakers who will 
appear on the program at the 2nd annual Veterinary-Nutrition Conference 
at the Hotel President in Kansas City Nov. 30-Dec. 1. They are (left to right): 
Dr. Conwell Johnson, General Mills, Inc., Indianola, Iowa; Dr. Earl Baldwin, 
Baldwin Laboratories, Omaha; Forrest Goetsch, Doane Agricultural Service, 
St. Louis, and Dr. A. H. Groth, dean of veterinary medicine, University of 
Missouri. Also two addresses have been added to the program recently: “Ex- 
periences with Feedlot Diseases,” by Dr. Donald R. Mackey, veterinarian at 


| Greeley, Colo., and “The Veterinarian Looks at Contract Farming,” by Dr. 


Frank W. Jordan, practicing veterinarian at Abilene, Kansas. Special arrange- 
ments have been made for all those registered at the conference to receive a 
reduction of 75¢ in price to see the film, South Pacific, in Todd-AO produc- 
tion. The conference is sponsored by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn, 
in cooperation with state veterinary medical associations. 
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Some Ingredient 


Prices Decline 


WASHINGTON—Prices of several 
major ingredients slipped back this 
week after showing increased 
strength recently, according to the 
latest nation-wide price reported 
from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Soybean meal showed a weaken- 
ing of about $1, and tankage and fish 
meal were both down more than a 
dollar. Decreases in wheat millfeeds 
were also indicated. Alfalfa meal went 
up in the face of firm holdings. 





Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Nov. Nov. from 
17, 10, previous 
1959 1959 «= week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ....... 67.80 68.95 —I1.15 
Cottonseed meal .... 67.95 68.00 — .05. 
Linseed meal ........ 77.65 77.15 + .50 
Copra cake or meal.. 69.25 68.50 + .75 
Peanut meal .......- 65.25 63.00 +2.25 
Index 89.3 90.2 — 79 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
wes? meet iccsccsent 73.25 73.40 — .15 
FaGROGO ove cceescess 70.20 71.50 —1.30 
Fich meal ..cccceccees 114.50 116.00 —i.50 
FaGOR  cccccccvcsccess 71.2 71.8 — 6 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed & meal.. 45.60 4540 . .. 
Dist. dried grains ... 49.25 48.75 + .50 
Brewers dried grains.. 46.15 43.30 +2.85 
TOGO cccccccccccesss 71.9 71.3 + 4 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Bran éncétsuneeeene 39.60 40.15 — .55 
Midds. and shorts 41.00 42.85 —!.85 
SS aa 72.8 75.0 —2.2 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ........ 43.60 42.85 + .75 
Rico BOR cccoccccsen 33.50 33.00 + .50 
ee ere eee 67.7 66.5 +1.2 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts... 56.20 55.80 + .40 
See coccodesteeseon 108.2 107.4 + 8 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 23.00 23.00 
ok cccagueanetese 68.4 68.4 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
Rete  cnnsaccetenetie 81.2 82.0 — 8 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Cees: sevcadsendacsana 38.70 38.70 one 
PRR aa 48.40 48.50 + .10 
BOON scwcscecescese 43.80 43.80 eee 
Grain sorghums ..... 35.80 36.10 — .30 
Index veeusees tenes 64.1 64.0 + .1 
*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, 


USDA. 


autin 





Arkansas Turkey 


Group Program Set 


BERRYVILLE, ARK. — The pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Turkey Federation, to be 
held here Dec. 4-5, has been an- 
nounced by Roy Ritter of Springdale, 
federation president. 

Registration of guests and live tur- 
keys for the judging contests will be 
from 8 to 12 a.m. Dec. 4. Live birds 
will ge judged by Roy Ferguson, 
Shawnee, Okla., from 12:30 to 3 p.m. 
that day. 

Dressed birds will be judged at the 
Ocoma Foods Plant from 8 to 10 a.m. 
Dec. 5. The annual business meeting 
of the federation will be held at the 
same time at the National Guard 
Armory. 

A special educational program will 
be held the morning of Dec. 5. Guest 
speakers include Alex Gordeuk, Chi- 
cago; Dt. Marion Hammarlund, St. 
Louis; Dr. E. L. Stephenson, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., and Ozzie Franz, Green 
Forest, Ark. 

The Dec. 5 afternoon program in- 
cludes a special panel discussion, 
“Your Turkey Problems,” moderated 
by Raymond J. Higgins of General 
Mills, Inc. Also scheduled that after- 
noon is a discussion, “What the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation is Doing for 
You,” by M. C. Small, executive secre- 
tary of the National Turkey Federa- 
tion. 








Canadian Carryover 
Of Grain Down 


WINNIPEG—Total stocks of Can- 
ada’s four major grains carried over 
into the 1959-60 season were smaller 
than last year’s carryover because 
of substantially reduced stocks of 
wheat, oats and rye. Barley stocks 
were somewhat larger than the car- 
ryover on Aug. 1, 1958, it is reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

Total stocks of wheat in all posi- 
tions on Aug. 1 were estimated at 
5463 million bushels, 15% below the 
1958 carryover and 25% below the 
record carryover in 1957. An estimat- 
ed 130 million bushels of this year’s 
total were held on farms. This is 
sharply below the farm stocks of 232 
million on Aug. 1, 1958. 

Stocks of oats on Aug. 1 were 119.3 
million bushels—23% smaller than at 
the beginning of 1958-59. Farm 
stocks were estimated at 80 million 
bushels, about average, but well be- 
low the 108 million bushels in that 
position a year earlier. Barley carry- 
over of 127.1 million bushels was 8% 
larger than the stocks held Aug. 1, 
1959, and 41% above the 10-year av- 
erage, 1949-58. 


Ray Ewing Co., Merck 
To Handle Serpasil 


SUMMIT, N.J.—The appointment 
of Ray Ewing Co. and Merck & Co., 
Inc., as national distributors for Ser- 
pasil Premix, a new anti-stress poul- 
try feed additive, has been announced 
by CIBA Pharmaceutical Products 
Inc. 

Ray Ewing Co. maintains headquar- 
ters in Pasadena, Cal., and branch 
offices in Lancaster, Pa.; Boone and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Merck & Co., Inc., which will chan- 
nel Serpasil distribution through its 
chemical division, is located at Rah- 
way, N.J., with branches in Teter- 
boro, N.J.; St. Louis, Mo., and Los 
Angeles. In addition to marketing 
Serpasil in standardized premix con- 
centrations, both firms also will make 
the product available in special mix- 
tures 

Serpasil Premix is specifically in- 
tended to reduce the effects of stress 
on poultry, officials explained. Among 
the benefits reported from its com- 
mercial applications are increased egg 
production, reduction in egg-shell 





checking, improved feed conversion, 
increased egg-shell thickness and less 
feed waste. 





BRIEFING SESSION—At a national 
sales conference held at Pasadena, 
Cal. the staff of the Ray Ewing Co. 
was briefed on the newest addition to 
the firm’s product line, Serpasil, a 
CIBA anti-stress poultry feed premix. 
In the picture, A. O. Leskinen, sales 
manager, feed additive division, CIBA 
Pharmaceutical Products Inc., points 
out to Ray Ewing (lower left) re- 
search evidence in the Serpasil sales 
manual, Looking on are Dr. E. L. 
Parker, professor of poultry science, 
Arizona State College (lower right) ; 
Dr. George Belloff, CIBA senior vet- 
erinarian (upper right), and Dr. Her- 
bert Wilgus, director of research, Ray 
Ewing Co: (upper middle). 








PENB Sets Policy 
On Egg Council 


CHICAGO — Ralph J. Thomas, 
president of the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board, has announced the or- 
ganization’s policy toward the Na- 
tional Egg Council and its affiliated 
State Egg Councils, as adopted at 
PENB's board of directors’ meeting in 
Chicago recently. 

Terms of the policy are: 


NATIONAL EGG COUNCIL— 
PENB believes in the objectives of the 
National Egg Council and will co- 
operate with the council in achieving 
its objectives. 


STATE EGG COUNCILS—PENB 
believes in the organization of the 
state egg councils whose objectives 
parallel those of the National Egg 
Council; PENB will authorize state 
egg councils to work with PENB in a 
joint state set-aside program to ob- 
tain funds for promotion. This will 
be on an affiliation agreement basis, 
and PENB’s educational and promo- 
tional materials will be available for 
purchase by state egg councils for use 
in the furtherance of the national 
program on state and local levels, 

Mr. Thomas stated this policy was 
being released to the poultry indus- 
try to clarify any misunderstanding 
on PENB'’s position toward the na- 
tional organization and its affiliated 
state councils. 

“It is the deseire of PENB’s staff,” 
said Mr. Thomas, “to cooperate in 
any way it can it stimulate progress 
in the egg industry.” 


POULTRY 


(Continued from page 1) 








fully offset by increased rates of lay 
per bird. 

@ Broiler production the first half of 
the year likely will be down from 
1959, but these cuts may raise prices 
enough to induce increases in output 
the latter part of 1960. Then output 
for the year may be 3 or 4% above 
1959. Prices may be slightly above 
the 16¢ in sight as the 1959 average. 
@ Turkey production may duplicate 
or slightly exceed the 1959 record 
crop of 82 million birds. Prices may 
not be much different from the 23¢ 
lb. seen as this year’s average. 

Commenting on the general situ- 
ation, Mr. Karpoff said, “With the 
usual qualifications that are neces- 
sary in describing the future in an 
industry that is full of uncertainties, 
it seems that 1960 aggregate output 
of eggs and poultry meat will be lit- 
tle if any above the 1959 output, so 
one of the 1959 pressures toward the 
low prices will be relieved.” 

Mr. Karpoff pointed out that dur- 
ing the spring of 1959, egg produc- 
tion was as much as 11% above the 
year before. In one month—March— 
broiler chick hatchings were up 20%, 
and the total 1959 turkey crop is a 
record 5% above the year before, he 
noted. 

In 1960, egg production is likely to 
be a little below 1959; broiler pro- 
duction up slightly, but only because 
of late-season increases, and turkey 
production may merely duplicate, or 
only slightly exceed, the 1959 record, 
he said. ‘ 

The evidence already points toward 
these expectations of no runaway 
production increases, he declared. 

Mr. Karpoff made the following 
comments on egg, broiler and turkey 
production: 


EGG PRODUCTION—The October 
1 flock of potential layers was 4% 
below the comparable date a year 
earlier. This suggests a Jan. 1, 1960, 
laying flock that will fall below a 
year earlier by a slightly smaller per- 
centage, perhaps 3 or 4%. Particu- 
larly at the higher end of that range, 
the potential reduction in flock size 
is greater than is likely to be offset 
by increases in rate of lay. 

Birds already included among cur- 





rent potential layers and in recent 
chick hatchings are the source of 
egg-supply to mid-summer 1960. Af- 
ter that, egg production will increas- 
ingly be influenced by pullets that 
are not yet hatched. I think that 
forthcoming hatches will reflect the 
very sobering influence of low egg 
prices in the year now closing. Cer- 
tainly the 16% cuts in September 
hatchings of egg-type chicks, and in 
Oct. 1 eggs in incubators are con- 
sistent with this belief. Actually, I 
expect the average cut in the hatch 
to be smaller than the October de- 
cline of 16%—a 5 or 6% cut is more 
likely. But that would be a deeper 
cut than could be fully offset by in- 
creased rates of lay per bird. 

The result is likely to be smaller 
egg production in 1960 than in 1959, 
and the production will be divided 
among a larger population. The in- 
evitable result will be a decline in 
per capita supplies, and hence in per 
capita consumption. But on account 
of the seemingly declining demand 
for eggs, we should not look for sharp 
price rises for eggs. My judgment is 
toward an annual average increase 
of perhaps 2 or 3¢ doz. above the 
prospective 1959 average of about 
32¢ doz. The increase probably won't 
begin until about the second quarter 
of the year. 


BROILER PRODUCTION —For 
the first half of 1960, indications for 
broiler production also point down- 
ward. These indications may result 
in cuts sharp enough to raise prices 
to levels that will induce increases 
in output in the last four or five 
months of the year. In that event, 
production for the year may be 3 or 
4% above the prospective 1959 out- 
put of 1.7 billion broilers. Prices 
probably will be slightly higher than 
the 16¢ in sight as the 1959 average. 


TURKEY PRODUCTION — Mar- 
ketings are still under way from the 
record 1959 turkey crop of 82 million 
birds, and the year seems to be clos- 
ing with prices firm. This may in- 
duce a repetition in 1960 of the cur- 
rent record crop which would likely 
sell at prices not much different from 
the 23¢ Ib. foreseen as this year’s 
average. We already have a survey of 
farmers’ intentions to keep turkey 
breeder hens. This calls for a 22% 
increase over last year in the number 
of heavy white breeder hens to be on 
hand Jan. 1, 1960, a 9% decrease in 
Bronze hens and a 16% decrease in 
Beltsvilles. This averages out to a 
4% decrease. The possibilities for in- 
creases from these intentions depend 
upon prices remaining firm and for 
a continuing increase in the poults 
raised per breeder hen kept. Both of 
these seem realistic, and they sug- 
gest that a prediction of another 
large turkey crop in 1960 is well 
within reason. 

The breeder intentions fail to re- 
flect the fact that heavy tom tur- 
keys in the past year have been the 
only class consistently higher-priced 
than the year before. This may in- 
duce greater departure from inten- 
tions for Bronze turkeys than for the 
other varieties. 

“The outlook that I have drawn 
for you will result in an increase in 
the income of poultry farmers for 
1960,” Mr. Karpoff said. “The value 
of their production in 1959 will be on 
the order of $3.1 billion. For 1960 
it may be about $3.3 billion. 

“Because the increase will be most- 
ly a consequence of higher prices 
rather than of larger volume, and 
because slightly declining feed prices 
are likely to keep production costs 
steady, most of this increase in gross 
income will be carried over into net 
iricome,” he added. 

Mr. Karpoff pointed out that there 
are “a host” of background factors 
that will influence prospective prices 
and quantities. He named the price- 
cost squeeze, further developments 
in integration and contracting, egg 
price quotatim systems and price de- 
termination, the decline in demand 
for eggs and the size of the export 
market. 


i 
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Fact! The Early & Daniel Company is another im 
portant feed manufacturer sold on Baciferm zinc 
bacitracin antibiotic supplements. See for your- 
self: “We have been using Baciferm in a number 
of our feeds for some time. It has proven to be an 
excellent buy because we get maximum antibiotic 
e effectiveness — and we get it economically. Baci- 
ferm also gives us a most stable form of antibiotic 


—zinc bacitracin. This means we get al! the anti- 
biotic we pay for—and so do our customers. On 
top of that, we get extra nutrient values with 
Baciferm in the form of bonus vitamins, protein 


and unidentified growth factors. From our stand- 
point, the buy most certainly is Baciferm.” 
ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A MEXICO 7, D.F., © CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 


BACIFERM HELPS EARLY a DANIEL MAKE 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 
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Much Improvement in Dairy Situation 
Predicted by USDA Marketing Service 


WASHINGTON — M uch improve- 
ment in the dairy situation is pre- 
dicted for 1960 by the agricultural 
marketing service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In an outlook report, USDA said 
that consumption and supplies of all 
dairy products combined on a milkfat 
basis are likely to be approximately in 
balance in 1960, in contrast with the 
last seven years when milk produc- 
tion most of the time exceeded com- 
mercial use at support prices. 

However, the report points out, the 
improved situation in prospect does 
not mean that the dairy industry’s 
longer-term problems are all solved. 
With a decline in beef prices in pros- 
pect within the next few years, there 
is the possibility that production may 
increase enough again to cause sur- 
pluses 

The reasons for this include pro- 
spective continued low hog prices 
through 1960, the definite possibility 
that beef cattle prices will start 
downward within the next year or 
18 months and that any significant 
rise in milk prices above supports in 
the next year or two will generate 
optimism among dairy farmers and 
lead to increased milk production. 

At the same time, prospects are not 
bright for an increase in per capita 
demand for dairy products, particu- 
larly on a milkfat basis. The little 
increase that may come for reasons of 
a shift in age composition of popula- 
tion and shift in incomes to higher 
levels may be fully offset, if not more 
by an unfavorable shift in con- 
sumers’ tastes and preferences and 
by continued long-term increases in 
supplies of vegetable oils, together 
with relatively lower prices for such 
oils. This could lead to a still further 
rise in consumption of margarine at 
the expense of butter. 

Following is a summary of other in- 
formation contained in the report: 

Supplies of solids-not-fat will con- 
tinue to exceed commercial consump- 
tion at support levels. At times during 
1960, prices to farmers for milk and 
butterfat probably will be above 1959 
levels, giving a higher average for the 
year as a whole. 

The volume of dairy products sold 
by farmers probably will reach a new 
high next year, resulting in record 
cash receipts from the sale of dairy 
products. 

Net Income to Hold Up 

Feed prices probably will be lower 
in 1960, the marketing service be- 
lieves. Production expenses for sever- 
al other items used in farm produc- 


SO, 





tion, however, will be higher. The net 
income from dairy enterprise prob- 
ably will total at least as high as in 
1959, if not higher. 

Production of milk declined slightly 
in both 1958 and 1959, after increas- 
ing from 115 billion Ib. in 1952 to 
125.9 billion in 1957. The total for 
this year will be about 124.7 billion 
lb. In the past decade, particularly, 
the level of milk production has be- 
come more closely related to develop- 
ments in the meat animal industry, 
especially beef cattle. This stems from 
the fact that the demand for beef is 
expanding relative to other farm 
products and is attracting resources 
from several farm enterprises, includ- 
ing dairying. 

There has been a net relative trans- 
fer of resources out of dairying each 
year, the rate depending considerably 
upon the relationship between beef 
and milk prices. A brief letup in this 
transfer out of dairying could lead to 
a substantial rise in milk output. 
Sharply declining beef prices were 
largely responsible for the increase of 
5.5 billion Ib. in 1953. That year was 
the only time since 1944 that milk 
cow numbers increased. Their rate of 
decrease has been influenced largely 
by the milk-beef price relationships, 
though hog prices and feed prices also 
have had some influence. 

The gradual increase in milk pro- 
duction from 1954 through 1957, and 
the leveling-off since have been the 
result of delicate balance among three 
factors: 

(1) Rising production per cow; 

(2) Rising numbers of milk cows 
per farm; 

(3) Reduction in total numbers of 
milk cows associated with the rather 
sharp annual reductions in numbers 
of farms with milk cows. 

The third factor has been especially 
susceptible to influence by changes in 
beef cattle industry. 

The number of beef cattle has been 
building up rapidly the last two years, 
after a record short period of de- 
cline and is likely to continue to in- 
crease several more years. Marketings 
for slaughter probably will begin to 
increase in 1960, and prices are likely 
to begin to decline. The decline is not 
likely to be sharp unless drouth trig- 
gers a rapid increase in cattle mar- 
ketings. 

Lower beef prices in prospect for 
the early 1960s, together with con- 
tinued large roughage supplies and 
growing supplies of feed concentrates 
in all probability will result in in- 


grad; 


Russian Group Visits 


U.S. Feed Facilities 


sian agricultural experts recently vis- 
ited experiment stations, feed indus- 
try facilities and poultry and live- 
stock production operations on a tour 
of Washington, D. C., and the states 
of Georgia, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and New York. 

The Russian group was one of a 
number of foreign teams sponsored 
by the Department of State under 
its technical and cultural exchange 
program. 

Objectives of the tour were: (1) To 
observe and learn about some of the 
animal nutrition research work con- 
ducted in the U.S., (2) to see the re- 
sults of some of these research find- 


production, (3) to observe and learn 
about how these formula feeds are 


Scientific Research Institute for Poultry; Dr. V. 
leader, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Mr. Alley; Mr. Leonov; Mrs. Liliya 
Bazanova, Moscow, Soviet economist and interpreter for the Russian delega- 
tion; Anatoli Terkhanov, Leningrad, chief engineer, mixed feeds plant, Lenin- 
Aleksei Bobrov, Moscow, head, department of elevators, milling and 
mixed feeds industries, State Committee of Production of Grains, and Basil 
Lukianoff, interpreter, U.S. State Department. 





PRESENTATION—Larry Alley, vice president, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas 
City, and chairman of the board of trustees, Feed Production School, Inc., 
presents 1959 production school transcripts to Nikolai Leonov, Moscow, leader 
of this group of Russian agricultural experts which recently visited the U.S. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Nikolai Lobin, Moscow, division manager, Union 


John Brensike, technical 


| mixed and (4) to visit plants manu- 


facturing some of the by-products 


| used in these mixed feeds as well as 


KANSAS CITY—A group of Rus- | 


some of the manufacturers of grain 
handling and mixing equipment. 

In fulfilling these objectives the 
team visited the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture research farm at Belts- 
ville, Md., four state colleges of agri- 
culture and two privately conducted 
research operations. The group also 


| visited formula feed plants, manufac- 


turers of by-products, manufacturers 
of feed mixing equipment, broiler, 


| hog, beef, and dairy producers as well 


as related industries, industry associa- 


| tions and boards of trade. 


ings applied to livestock and poultry | 


At Kansas City, the Russians visited 
the Bartlett Elevator, Butler Manu- 
facturing Co., Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc., and Ralston Purina plants. Des- 
ert Gold Feed Co. at Liberty, Mo., 
was included in the tour also. Local 
arrangements were made by Lloyd 
Larson, president, Feed Production 
School, Inc., Kansas City. 





creased milk output. It appears that 
the stage is being set for such a reac- 
tion in 1960, with just enough price 
strengthening among dairy products 
to give dairy farmers renewed confi- 
dence. 


in 
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INCORPORATED 


GREELEY, COLO.—Schank Feed 
Co. has been incorporated to engage 
in sale at wholesale and retail of 
feed, seed, grain and livestock feed 
by these incorporators and directors: 
Thomas L. Schank, Constance A. 
Schank, Thomas D. Schank, Harry 
H. Schank and Barbara A. Noxon. 











New Firm to Operate 
Feedlot, Handle Feed 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—The Echever- 
ria Feeding Co., Inc., has been incor- 
porated, listing $600,000 capitalization 
to conduct a custom feeding opera- 
tion for feeding cattle and sheep. The 
firm also will manufacture, buy and 
sell feed for cattle, operate slaugh- 
terhouses and process meat for mar- 
ket. 

Incorporators include Robert F., 
Roy A., Julio J., Phillip and Mikel 
Echeverria, and Rudolph Lee. All are 
from Casa Grande. 





ATLAS ANNOUNCES 


Agricultural Twine Dealers’ Prices, 1959-60 Season 


























py “ATLAS FIELD TEST | BALER TWINE | BINDER TWINE ROUND-TY | FOB DOCKS 
“Gehden” Mervest Totnes | 215/-265 Ib. 525/-90 Ib. 750-60 Ib. | AT PORT OF: 
, | $5.90 bl. $7.25 bl. $6.25 bl. New Orleans /Houston 
ae Fey en ee $6.00 bi. $7.35 bl. $6.35 bl. Philadelphia/New York 
ORIGINAL WINDMILL BRAND 231/-325 Ib. 257’-290 Ib, [990-110 Ib. 600’-100 Ib. | 750’-80 Ib. sais atti 
Twines $7.60 bl. $8.80 bl. $9.80b1. | $7.30bl. ve - rer sc wl 
Holland Made $7.75 bl. $9.00 bi. $10.00 bi. $7.45bl. | Chicago 
HEGA BRAND "RED SIGNAL" 231/-325 Ib. 600’-100 Ib. 
ise wpa esand $7.60 bl. $9.80 bi. — — ee wee sae 
- $7.75 bl. | $10.00 bl. Chicago 





BIG DISCOUNTS ON: 





Doon Brand (Canadian) Twine Prices Available on Request 


Fully Guaranteed Knotless, Uniform and Treated Quality Twines: Seldom Equalled—Never Excelled 
" Fully Protected Franchised Territories 


Early Shipment — Early Orders — Cash 


For Full Details Write or Call: 


ATLAS CORDAGE COMPANY, 219 E. North Water St., Chicago Nl), Ill. 


Michigan 2 - 2480 
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food for thought. 


Selection of the proper hammermill for a feed or cereal plant deserves 
thoughtful consideration. Spending a little extra time now in choosing 
exactly the right hammermill to meet your needs, will result in future years 
of profitable operation, with consistently uniform grinding, maximum pro- 
duction, and minimum maintenance. Remember, the hammermill is the 
most important single piece of equipment in a feed plant. 














AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


AJACSOMATIC 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


FOUR SIZES—50 TO 160 H.P. DESIGNED FOR PROFITABLE CUSTOM GRINDING 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


@ MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


49 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE., S. E. DEPT. M, MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Integration Trend 


Inevitable: Economist 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The trend to- 
ward vertical integration in agricul- 
ture is almost inevitable, according 
to Dr. G. Alvin Carpenter, economist 
at the agricultural extension serv- 
ice of the University of California. 
But the capable and efficient farmer 
need have no fear of this trend, he 
told members of the California Wool 
Growers Assn. recently. 

Such a farmer is likely to “find 
an opportunity to expand his busi- 
ness, reduce his risks and increase his 
profits,” Dr. Carpenter said. “With 
proper direction, integration will re- 
sult in increased production and dis- 
tribution efficiency, added control of 
quality, a more even flow of prod- 
ucts seasonally and geographically, 
less risk of price and income vari- 
ations to the producer, more rapid 
adaptation to scientific and tech- 
nological innovations and increased 





incomes to many producers who have 
become part of the integrated sys- 
tem.” 

The threat may come only to the 
inefficient, high-cost farmer, Dr. Car- 
penter said, because he can’t sell 
and make a profit on the same mar- 
ket as can the efficient, integrated 
operator. 

The essence of vertical integra- 
tion, according to Dr. Carpenter, 
is the extension of influence or con- 
trol over the detailed actions of one 
level in the distribution system by 
another level. Present marketing 
trends indicate a great need for clos- 
er coordination between the vari- 
ous levels, he said. Vertical integra- 
tion is emphasized much more heavily 
today because it answers such needs 
as more readily accessible capital, 
better balanced management, solu- 
tions to marketing problems, elimi- 
nation of duplication and unneces- 
sary expenses and the possibility of 
cooperating firms to improve their 
competitive positions and chances for 
survival, he added, 





Speakers for Vitamin 


Chemist Meetings Set 


CHICAGO — Speakers have been 
announced for the 1959-60 program 
of the Association of Vitamin Chem- 
ists. 

Already heard from during the 
monthly sessions were Dr. Richard 
Gordon, Monsanto Chemical Co., giv- 
ing an extensive review on the role 
of antioxidants in animal feeds, and 
Dr. J. Stamler, Chicago Board of 
Health, Heart Control Center, talk- 
ing on studies on the epidemiology 
and prevention of atherosclerotic 
heart disease. 

The next program, scheduled for 
Dec. 3, will have Dr. George Wolf 
of the University of Illinois speak- 
ing on metabolism and function of 
vitamin A. On Jan. 21, Dr. O. Wilder, 
American Meat Institute Foundation, 
will talk on energy value of fats. 

Dr. D. E. Becker, University of 
Illinois, will speak on protein and 
amino acid requirements of swine 





WHERE 
“IN THE 
WORLD 
CAN YOU 
GET 
- PROTECTION 


VERSATILITY 
AND 
ECONOMY ? 


FROM 











NEWCASTLE 


DPL Newcastle 

Nasal or Spray 

DPL Newcastle 
Water 


DPL Newcastle 
Wing Web 


NEWCASTLE-BRONCHITIS 


DPL Newcastle-Bronchitis 
Intranasal or Water 


DPL Newcastie-Bronchitis 


Water 


BRONCHITIS 


DPL Bronchitis 


Intranasal or Water 


LARYNGOTRACHEITIS 


DPL Laryngotracheitis 
Brush 


FOWL POX 


Fowl Pox 
Stick Method 


ANTIBIOTICS 


DPL Dihydro-Solution 


DPL Bi-Strep 


DPL Pen-Bistrep 
DPL Dihydro Dust 
DPL Vita Biotics 


Write us today for literature, prices. 
























































PERSONNEL CHANGES — Richard 
Severson, assistant territory super- 
visor for Kent Feeds, Inc., in the area 
surrounding Marshalltown, Iowa, has 
been promoted to sales administrator. 
He will be assigned to the headquar- 
ter office of Kent Feeds in Muscatine, 
Iowa. Melvin Carlson, a recent sales 
trainee, will assume the duties va- 
cated by Mr. Severson’s promotion. 





Feb. 11. Dr. P. E. Waibel, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will talk on re- 
cent developments in poultry nutri- 
tion March 10, and Richard J. Block, 
Boyce Thompson Institute, will ad- 
dress the group on protein and amino 
acid supplementation May 12. 

The meetings, held at the Illini 
Union Building, are open to the pub- 
lic. Membership in the group is open 
to those who have an academic de- 
gree in the basic or applied sciences 
or the equivalent in experience and 
two years’ experience in the field of 
vitamin chemistry, technology, nutri- 
tion or related fields. 





Ohio Bag ‘Corporation 
Makes Sales Changes 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO — D. F. 
Wicks, general sales manager of Ray- 
mond Bag Corp., Middletown, a divi- 
sion of Albemarle Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., has announced several 
changes in Raymond's sales organ- 
ization. 

C. R. Keener has been appointed 
salesman in the central district, 
which has headquarters in Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Keener is representative in 
the southern Ohio, southern Indiana, 
and northern Kentucky area. 

Ralph T. Rose recently joined Ray- 
mond Bag Corp. as salesman in the 
midwestern district. Mr. Rose, whose 
headquarters are in Chicago, is rep- 
resenting Raymond in the Chicago- 
Wisconsin area. 

George Clifton, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed sales- 
man in the midwestern district. Mr. 
Clifton’s area is Michigan and north- 
ern Indiana. His headquarters are in 
Detroit, Mich. 


<i. 
- 


New Broiler Firm 


CLINTON, ARK.—D&S Feed Co., 
Inc., Clinton, a new firm, has been 
organized here to enter the broiler 
feeding business, it was announced 
recently. 

Incorporators of the new company 
are John A. Hall, D. H. Hubbard and 
S. O. Hall. Mr. Hubbard has been 
named general manager of the com- 
pany and secretary-treasurer of the 
corporation and will directly super- 
vise broiler feeding operations. 

Mr. Hubbard said the firm will 
specialize in bulk feed delivered di- 
rectly to broiler houses. 


















BARNARD & LEAS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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[PLE YOUR PROFITS 


Watch this area each month for a new 

dealer who has Doubled His Tonnage 

and Tripled His Profits on the To PROGRESSIVE FEED DEALERS 
Honegger Program. 


For the benefit of dealers in other areas, we would like to relate a few 
facts. Our company took on the complete Honegger franchise the last 


of April, 1959. Since that time, we have seen our sales more than double. 


We believe that Honeggers’ 4-point program is the answer to a lot of 


feed dealers’ volume problems. 


We have been able to increase our business through Honeggers’ fine ad- 
vertising, merchandising, promotional and sales program in conjunction 
with a complete line of products that are as good as, or better than, 


other competitive products now in the area in which we service. 


We heartily recommend the Honegger franchise on the basis of our own 


company sales records. 


W. B. (Bill) Robinson 


Robinson Grain Company 


W. B. (Bill) Robinson 
Union City, Tennessee 


Union City, Tennessee 
Robinson Grain Company 


What others have done....you can doalso 
WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 


> sa ial | 
HONEGGER LAYERS 


Vy 
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Ontario Feed Men 
Set Meeting Dec. 2 


TORONTO, ONT.—The 1959 an- 
nual meeting and convention of the 
Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Assn. 
presents an array of speakers on trade 
topics Dec. 2 in the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 

At the conclusion of the business 
portion of the meeting, Prof. W. E. 
Tossells, department of field hus- 


bandry, Ontario Agricultural College, 
will lead off the morning session with 
a report on new varieties of cereal 
grains and grasses. Prof. Tossells al- 
so has studied promotional and sell- 
ing techniques designed to prove of 


value to dealers in their seed sales 
programs. 

A professional merchandising con- 
sultant and market analyst, Cliff G. 
Bowes, Chicago, climaxes the morn- 
ing session. Mr. Bowes heads his own 
consulting firm and his services are 
retained by merchandising organiza- 
tions in both Canada and the U.S. 

A Canadian industrialist and speak- 
er on business and foreign affairs will 
address the convention luncheon ses- 
sion. E. Abaroa presently holds the 


| position of general manager, Western 


Hemisphere export division of Mas- 
sey-Ferguson Limited. The speaker 
has been associated with the farm 
implement industry for over 40 years, 
taking employment with an Argentine 
distributorship in 1917. 


Agricultural attaches and repre- 
sentatives from foreign diplomatic 
agencies. stationed in Ottawa will be 
introduced and bring greetings from 
their governments as the afternoon 
session convenes. 

Ralph K. Bennett, chief, merchan- 
dising section, livestock production 
and marketing branch of the federal 
Department of Agriculture, will 
speak. Mr. Bennett was given the 
task of developing an acceptable and 
effective method of implementing the 
system of deficiency payments on 
hogs, both from an operational and 
administrative standpoint. The prac- 
tical application of this program and 
the production and economic pros- 
pects facing the livestock industry 
will be discussed. 


F, Olson Joins ADM 
Linseed Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS — Fred C. Olson 
has joined Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. as manager of linseed operations, 
according to a recent announcement. 

Mr. Olson, formerly flax specialist 
for the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn., will be responsible for 
all phases of ADM’s linseed opera- 
tions. He will assume his new duties 
Dec. 1. 

He joined FUGTA in 1939 as a 
clerk and transferred into the mar- 
keting of oilseeds and grains in 1944. 
Since 1946 Mr. Olson has been 
FUGTA’s flax specialist at the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange. 





Tests Show Advantages 


Of Fat in Steer Ration 


CHICAGO—The addition of animal 
fat to the grain ration of steers has 
been found to have a number of ad- 
vantages during experiments con- 
ducted at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Dr. E. R. Barrick, head of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry, has 
reported that a number of benefits 
were derived from adding fats to 
steer rations and dry lot feeding, as 
well as by adding fats to self fed 
grain rations of steers on pasture. 

Dr. Barrick’s report has been cir- 
culated to the public by Gene Hop- 





mittee, National Renderers Assn., 
Chicago. 

Some improvement in rate of gain 
was listed as one advantage of add- 


ing fats to rations for dry lot feed- | 


ing. In four experiments the addition 


of 5% fat showed a 10% saving in | 


the amount of feed required per 
pound of gain. There also was less 
dusting and thus less loss of feed 
from troughs because of wind, and 
carcasses tended to grade a little 
higher. ; 

Advantages of adding fats to self 
fed grain rations of steers on pasture 
were reported to be: Less wind loss; 
an increase.in the rate of gain; ra- 
tion could be self fed as steers would 
not overeat; rates of gain were more 
uniform because in dry weather when 





pastures were poor, steers used more 
of the grain ration and returns per 
animal were increased with the price 
relationship existing between corn 
and fat during the past three years. 


—_ 





OREGON FIRM MOVES 
SALEM, ORE.—Bashford’s Feed & 
Seed has moved into a permanent 
location at 500 S.E. Lane Ave., the 


former Northwest Turkey Growers | 
Assn. building. The business is owned | 
by Robert Bashford and his wife, | 


Rosemary, who recently filed articles 
of incorporation in Salem listing 500 
shares of no par value. Mr. Bashford 
is the son of Al Bashford, long time 
owner of Douglas Flour Mills, which 
was destroyed in the Roseburg ex- 
plosion Aug. 7. 
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Florida Poultrymen 


To Convene Jan. 16 


LAKELAND, FLA.—James Wells, 
president of the Florida State Poul- 
try Producers Assn., has announced 
that the association will hold its 
annual winter meeting on Jan. 16 
at the Angebilt Hotel, Orlando, Fla. 

He said plans are being made to 
accommodate a larger crowd for this 
meeting than the record-breaking at- 
tendance at the previous winter 





| meeting. Many of the committees 


handling arrangements have been ap- 
pointed and are working to assure 
the Florida poultrymen of the “best 
in program and entertainment.” 


ton, chairman of the research com- 








Bolted Tanks... 


Butler has the answer 
to your storage problem 


Whatever your storage needs...whatever your prob- 
lems...Butler has pre-engineered, all-metal structures 
that will fit your requirements... enable you to build 
well, yet conserve your working capital. 

For example, if you’re planning grain storage facili- 
ties, Butler offers a complete line of buildings, giant 
bins and round bolted tanks. With this selection to 
choose from, you can solve most any property or capac 
ity problem. Or, if you need feed storage and handling 
facilities there’s a complete line of Butler square tanks 
and Bulk-O-Matic tanks to choose from. 

When you plan to build, contact your nearby Butle: 
storage expert. Take advantage of his experience. He 
knows the most economical construction practices for 
your area. He can draw upon Butler experience and 
facilities to solve special problems. He’s ready and 
capable of handling the entire job from planning to 
completion, if you desire. 

Get full details today. Write for the name of your 
nearest Butler Builder or Authorized Contractor. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Ol! Transportation, Outdoor 
Advertising + Metal Buildings + Contract Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn, « Galesburg, !!! 
Richmond, Calif. » Birmingham, Ala. + Houston, Tex. » Burlington, Ont., Can 
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Abbott Laboratories 
Buys More Land for 


Its Research Farm 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Abbott 
Laboratories recently announced the 
purchase of an additional 80 acres 
adjacent to its present 220-acre re- 








search farm south of Mundelein. 
“This acquisition assures us suit- 
able acreage for our existing and fu- 
ture research in the area of animal 
health and nutrition,” George R. 
Cain, president, said. “This is a grow- 
ing field of significance to our na- 
tional welfare in an era of rapidly 


growing population.” 


Abbott acquired the research farm 
with its original 220 acres in 1956, 
and has since had an extensive build- 
ing program. Completed this year 
were two cattle feeder barns, four 
buildings for nutritional and health 
studies of livestock and poultry, an 
implement shed with maintenance 
and repair shops and additional fa- 
cilities for grain storage. Another 











* More protein 
% More Vitamin-B! 
* Solvent Extracted 


Medal ...Pellets 
eee or Grits 


Minnesota 


LINSEED MEAL 


Ea 





Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Minnecpolis 21, Minnesota 








Ask for it by namely FAN 


LINSEED 
MEAL 


building has been remodeled into a 
veterinary study center, and a water 
storage and’ fire protection system 
has been installed. Two residences 
and other farm buildings are also on 
the original property. The farm can 
now handle about 300 head of cattle, 
6,500 chickens and 300 swine—all 
under ideal conditions for research 
purposes, officials said. The crop land 
is used to grow corn, oats and hay. 
The farm is a division of the de- 
partment of exploratory research un- 
der the direction of Dr. Marlin T. 
Leffler. Henry C. Spruth is head of 
agricultural farm research, and 
Charles Less is farm manager. 
Abbott Laboratories has produced 











Here is a fully automatic seed treater at low 

cost ... but you don’t have to sacrifice capacity! 
The LC Panogen treater is rated at 350 bushels 
per hour, but users report it handles up to 425 
bushels per hour with ease. Gentle tumbling 
action in the revolving drum assures you of fast, 
uniform seed coverage. This good initial distri- 
bution of material PLUS the exclusive “Vapor 
Action’’ of Panogen Liquid Seed disinfectant 
gives you effective seed treatment that will satisfy 
your customers. Your employees will like the LC 
treater too . . . automatic clean-out of treated 
seed and the dust and fume evacuator mean easier, 
cleaner seed treating. 

The LC Panogen automatic seed treater is 
equipped for gravity feed direct from the Pano- 
gen drum. The exclusive electronic metering de- 
vice and constant level reservoir set you up for 
completely modern push-button seed treating. 
No measuring or mixing . . . just elevate the drum 
of Panogen 5 to 10 feet above treater, attach hose, 
and set the dial for accurate dosage. The LC-E-1 
treater is fully equipped for bulk handling of seed, 
but if you prefer, a convenient bagging attach- 
ment is available at slight additional cost. 


*Price F.O.B. Woodstock, illinois 















MODEL LC-E-1 





Other attachments are available to enable you to 


do more jobs with your LC treater: 


Panogen Duval reservoirs apply two different seed treating 
chemicals simultaneously without mixing before they 
reach the seed. 

Sturry adapter automatically mixes powder, disinfectant 
and water to slurry treat beans, corn, peas, etc. 
Centrifugal or barrel pumps are available for use when 
gravity feed is not used. 

D-18 Drinox Kit enables simultaneous application of 
Drinox seed insecticide and Panogen. 

Your distributor has more information on the complete 
line of Panogen Treaters, attachments, and seed treating 
chemicals. Talk to him soon or send the coupon for addi- 
tional information on seed treating. 














Please send me information on: 


([] Panogen Seed Treating Equipment 
(C) Panogen Liquid Seed Disinfectant 















CALIFORNIA HAS MORE 
CATTLE ON FEED 


SAN FRANCISCO —Feedlots in 
California had 687,000 head of cattle 
and calves on feed being finished for 
market Nov. 1, according to the Cali- 
fornia Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service. This was 8% more than Oct. 
1, and about one third more than a 


year ago. 

Feedlots in Arizona had 249,000 cat- 
tle and calves on feed, 21% more than 
on Oct. 1 and about 50% more than a 
year earlier. 

Southern California feedlots had 
11% more cattle on feed than on Oct. 
1, while northern California feedlots 
showed a 3% increase. Only the cen- 
tral coast and the Sacramento Valley 
districts had fewer cattle on feed than 
a month earlier. 





veterinary products for 40 years and 
now makes feed additives and vet- 
erinary medicinals. 

Research work of the farm is tied 
closely to that of the scientific staff 
at North Chicago. Laboratory com- 
pounds which show promise in the 
field of animal health and nutrition 
are sent to the farm for experimental 
trials. If they show usefulness there, 
they go to veterinary or agricultural 
colleges for more exhaustive clinical 
trials. 


Present studies are primarily con- 
cerned with growth stimulants, hor- 
mones, anti-infectives, tranquilizers 
and animal feed nutrients. 


Turkey Test Scheduled 


MODESTO, CAL.—The third Ran- 
dom Sample Junior Turkey Test will 
be conducted at the Keyes, Cal., facil- 
ities during the early months of 
1960, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Emery A. Johnson, superin- 
tendent, California poultry improve- 
ment commission. 

Any turkey breeder or hatchery- 
man is eligible to enter the test pro- 
vided that the entry is of the same 
strain and quality which is offered for 
sale to the general public. 

Applications must be filed by Nov. 
23 so that selecting agents may re- 
ceive instructions and seals in time 
to make the random selection of eggs. 
These eggs must arrive at Modesto 
not later than Dec. 8 for Beltsville- 
type turkeys, and Dec. 29 for heavy- 
type turkeys. 





natin 
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VETERINARIANS BUY UNIT 


PONCA CITY, OKLA. — A new 
feed processing service will be of- 
fered to local farmers by the owners 
of a mobile feed processing plant 
here, Drs. Wayne L. and John Good, 
veterinarians, purchased the unit 
from Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 








Minnesota manager reports 
on SHANZER grain drier 


“T believe in staying 
with a good thing 
— that’s why our 
second drier was 
another Shanzer! 
Season after season, 
the trouble-free, 
full-rated perform- 
ance of these units, 
even on extremely 
wet grain, has cer- 
tainly earned our 
ct ” 

— Says, W. H. Lenton, Manager 

Farmers Elevator Company, Inc., 
Stewartville, Minnesota. 





Get more for your drier dollar, see 
your Shanzer representative, or write: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUtter 1-5200 





85 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, California 











International Milling 
Sets All-Time High 
In Net Profits for Year 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. of Minneapolis has an- 
nounced a 66% increase in earnings 
for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31. 

Stockholders attending the firm’s 
annual shareholders’ meeting learned 
that net profits for the year were 
$7,301,965, highest in International’s 
67-year history. This was an increase 
of $2,967,470 over last year’s earn- 
ings. . 

Sales and shipments of company 

also set new records, accord- 

to a letter from Charles Ritz, 

chairman of the board, and Atherton 

Bean, president, which prefaced the 
annual report. 

The increase in profits was credited 
to a sustained program of keeping 
raw materials, manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and distribution costs at 
a minimum. Also cited was the “un- 
usually favorable millfeed market 
which was of particular benefit in 
the U.S.” 

Stockholders were told that earn- 
ings were equal to $11.59 per share 
of common stock compared with 
$6.34 a year ago. 

Earnings represented approximate- 
ly 19 times dividend requirements on 
the company’s outstanding $8,900,000 
of preferred stock. 

The balance sheet showed current 
assets at $69,677,431, up from $65,- 
680,417 last year. Working capital 
was increased to $38,059,814 from 
$35,032,119. For the first time in its 
history, the firm’s total assets topped 
the $100 million mark with a figure 
of $104,140,312. 

In July, the firm’s Supersweet 
Feeds division completed a new for- 
mula feed plant at New Hampton, 
Iowa. The annual report also an- 
nounced plans to build another new 


feed plant at Madison, Wisconsin, dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. 

More than 2,000 farmers, dealers 
and townspeople were on hand at an 
open house dedicating the New 
Hampton plant. 

The plant was the ninth to be 
added since the division was founded 
in 1952. Supersweet developed in an- 
other area with the completion of 
the second stage of a five-phase 
building program at the modern, 40- 
acre research farm at Courtland, 
Minn. 





Housewives Win Trip 


In Bag Sewing Contest 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— Two house- 
wives won trips to Hollywood with 
cotton feed and flour bags at finals 
of a nationwide sewing contest here 
recently. 

Mrs. J. Melvin Peterson of Selah, 
Wash., first-place winner in the 1959 
Cotton Bag Sewing Contest, and Mrs. 





| G. R. Overall of Caldwell, Kansas, 


her runner-up, were selected as the 
nation’s top sack seamstresses from 
a field of contestants representing 49 
major U.S. state and regional fairs 
In store for them are expense-paid 
vacations in Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood the week of Nov. 15-21. 

Mrs. Peterson became a finalist 
after winning the bag sewing contest 
at the Central Washington Fair in 
Yakima. Mrs. Overall was first-place 
winner at the Mid-South Fair in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

More than 500 dresses, dolls, crib 
quilts, aprons, shirts and other pieces 
of sewing were judged at the Mem- 
phis finals. Entries represented wom- 
en winning the greatest number of 
first-place ribbons in the contest at 
participating fairs. All items were 
made from the cotton sacks used for 
packaging feed, flour and other com- 
modities. 

The seventh annual Cotton Bag 
Sewing Contest was sponsored by 
the National Cotton Council and the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
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| Cattle, Calves on Feed 


Increase in Two States 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The num- 
ber of cattle and calves on feed for 
market in both California and Ari- 
zona for November was up from 
October. 

California totaled 687,000 head on 
Nov. 1, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. This compares with 
636,000 head on feed Oct. 1, an in- 
crease of 8%. Cattle and calves placed 
on feed during October, 1959, totaled 
177,000 head. Fed cattle marketed 
from California in October, 1959, are 
estimated at 126,000 head. 

The Nov. 1 inventory number for 
market in Arizona totaled 249,000 
head—21% more than Oct. 1, 1959, 
number of 205,000 head. Placements 
of cattle and calves in Arizona feed 
lots totaled 79,000 head. Fed cattle 
marketed for Arizona in October are 
estimated at 35,000 head. 








GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 27. 
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Giant autoclaves, especially built for American Cyanamid Company, 
are silver plated inside, turn out a feed grade urea of the highest 
purity. In actual operation, both ends are closed up. As the auto- 
clave whirls, carbon dioxide and ammonia gases are injected, then 
subjected to extremely high temperature and pressure. The result 
is a urea solution, which after excess ammonia is removed, contains 
less than 1 per cent impurities. 
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| UREA FEED COMPOUND 


: 


FOR USE IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF FEEDS 


Cyanamid introduces a new feed 
grade Urea of highest purity 


CYREA 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 


From its new, ultra modern plant, Cyanamid now offers 
you a feed grade urea unexcelled for purity. Its name: 
CYREA. Its characteristic: Guaranteed 42% nitrogen. 
Cyanamid uses special] quality control checks at every 
stage of production and runs an analysis on every batch 
before bagging. You are assured of a feed grade urea 
that is guaranteed 42% nitrogen bag after bag after bag. 
Low Biuret — The biuret content of CYREA is extremely 
low. That means rumen bacteria are provided with max- 
imum amounts of usable nitrogen. 

Controlled, micro-prilled particle size — cyrea comes 
in the form of small, rounded beads. These prills are 
subjected to several screenings to assure a uniform and 
perfect particle size for your feeds. Micro-prilling also 
means CYREA will be evenly distributed in the feed. 
Free-flowing, non-bridging — cyrea flows freely when 
it’s made — and when you use it. That’s because each 
prill is coated. They won’t cake or bridge. CYREA is pack- 
aged in moisture-resistant, polyethylene-lined multi- 
wall bags available to you in 80 Ib. size. 

Ask your Cyanamid representative to discuss this 
new product with you ... and write to the address below 
for a specially-prepared booklet “Cyrea Urea Feed Com- 
pound in Ruminant Nutrition.” American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


*CYREA is American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for its urea feed compound. 


CYREA 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


Joe Keeps a 
Scrapbook 


About an inch of snow had fallen 
on that fall afternoon when an auto- 
mobile turned in near Joe Brooks’ 
office. A tall, grey hatted man in 
brown storm coat got out of the car, 
bent. his head against the wind and 
went into the big sales room. 

“Hi, Phil,” greeted Joe Brooks 
warmly, recognizing Phil Reddick, a 
dealer from a small town in the next 
county. Joe had met Phil at several 
feed trade conventions and they had 
had many a pleasant chat. 

“Joe,” said Phil, stomping the snow 
from his feet, “you told me at the last 
that if I got over here 
u'd show me your scrap- 
promotions. Got time 


convention 
some day 
book on sale 
to do it now?” 

“Sure, come into the office.” 

Joe led the way into his roomy of- 
fice, introduced Phil Reddick to Rusty 
Hagen, the runty bookkeeper, and 
notioned the dealer to a chair. 

Reddick opened his storm coat, 
lighted a cigarette and crossed one 
eg over the other. By this time Joe 
had taken out a big scrapbook and 
ypened it on the desk near Reddick. 
He turned the pages, showing Red- 
lick how he saved newspaper ads, di- 
rect mail letters and tickets. 

This book has been invaluable to 
me many times,” Joe said. “It saves 
me thumbing through a stack of ads 
and letters each time I want to look 
up something about publicity, adver- 
tising or sales promotion. It’s all 
pasted in here, along with the dates 
when I used the material.” 

Phil Reddick looked at the pages 
carefully. “That’s an improvement on 
my ad filing system. I keep my pub- 


FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


WHOLE 
FISH MEAL 


(VioBin Process) 
zxkkekeKk Ye 


All the Fish Meal 


PLUS 
the Solubles 


all 
Guaranteed to give almost 
2 times growth response due to 
“unidentified growth factors” . . . 
compared fo pressed meal 





Protein biological value of raw fish 


Write for detailed information 


New Bedford Fish Products Co. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
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lished ads in a yellow manila folder, 
one for each month. But the ads slip 
around and I always have to unfold 
them and fold them again when I 
sort them out of the folder. Then, 
too, I haven’t kept a file of letters I 
sent out, or the tickets for promo- 
tions. I oughta do that.” 

“Every dealer should,” Joe said. 
“Believe me, the right kind of filing 


system saves time and promotes effi- 
ciency, Phil. A dealer’s time is worth 
lots of money these days. I figure if 
I waste half an hour looking for an 
ad or letter I used months ago, I’m 
adding heavily to my cost of doing 
business. So I have this ad book, and 
it’s big enough so that it never gets 
lost.” 

Reddick chuckled. “I’ve got to re- 


| vamp my ad filing system. I can see 
that. But, Joe, do you know if any of 


your sales promotion ads pay in ac- 
tual sales. Got anything on that?” 


A Record of Sales 


Joe Brooks nodded. He reached for 
a card index file on one corner of his 
desk, thumbed through it, and took 
out a white card. “I keep as much of 
a record as I can on each sale we 
put on, Phil. For example, I have a 
January clearance sale on some items 
each year. Most merchants do. The 
public, and the farmer is included, ex- 
pects January clearance sales to have 
bargains, so why not cash in on this 
buying desire?” 

Joe went on. “This card on my 
1958 January clearance sale shows 
that I spent $72 more on advertising 
and promotion than the previous year 
for a similar January period, but we 
were able to do 6% more business. 
And we did a mighty good volume the 
year before during the same period.” 


“But how can you say the increase 


Now You Can 


Mr. Will Brooks, Plant Manager at the Springfield Mill, Illinois Farm Supply Company, 
examines FS Brand “Perfect 30 Cattle Pellets," now in regular, high-capacity 


production on a battery of three standard CPM “CENTURY" M.P. Pellet Mills. 
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came from the sale?” asked Reddick. 
“The increase might have come just 
from a seasonal rise in business.” 

“Our January clearance sale ran 
for 10 days,” Joe replied. “This rec- 
ord card shows me that we did more 
business on those 10 days than we did 
any other 10 days of the month. To 
me that means that our ads and pro- 
motions paid off. We had a carnival 
atmosphere in the store, with ban- 
ners, extra spotlighting, barrel dis- 
plays of cat and dog items, etc. And 
we gave doughnuts with each cup of 
coffee from 9 a.m. until 10:30 a.m. 
every day. Farmers like to be sociable 
and visit. My store traffic was high 
those 10 days of the sale.” 

“And you keep records like that of 
each sale, Joe?” 

Joe Brooks nodded. “I’m afraid not 
to,” he admitted. “I’ve got to know if 
a certain sale pulls well each year 
and how much. Otherwise, I might 
have a sale with lots of traffic and no 
increase in volume. Sales are what 
count. If I get plenty of traffic for 





a sale but no increase in business, I 
know display or store selling was 
probably at fault. So I work on that.” 

Phil Reddick whistled. 


ords like that. He doesn’t seem to 
have the time.” 

“I didn’t think I had the time, 
either, Phil, until I began checking 
on some of the results of my sales. I 
used to think it was more important 
for me to be out helping the men 
handle customers and load feed than 
being in here in the office. But I was 
wrong. A business is only as good as 
its management. And a manager must 
manage. He’s got to know what he's 
doing every minute of the business 
day, and if he is making a profit on 
what he’s doing. If he doesn’t know 
that, then he’s not as efficient as he 
could be.” 

Business Grows 

“I think you're right, Joe. Now, I 
can see why your business is grow- 
ing. You've got one big feed mill, a 
branch at Endeavor and now you've 


“Joe, the | 
average feed dealer doesn’t keep rec- | 





got a mobile feed unit, too. This rec- 
ord keeping discussion is helping me 
a great deal. I'm going to revamp my 
system.” 

“And I've learned a lot from you,” 
Joe said, warmly. “I tried your sys- 
tem of going out myself with the 
weighing device once a week and I’ve 
picked up a lot of business, just as 
you said. When you weigh farm ani- 
mals, the feed gains are apparent to 
the farmer. And the dealer should do 
it himself, for that’s when he can 
talk to the farmer and often get him 
secured as a regular customer.” 

Phil Reddick rose to go. “Joe, you 
and I have talked over feed retailing 
problems a lot in the years we've 
been in business. If I share an idea 
with you and you give me one then 
each of us has two ideas instead of 
one. You and I gain every time.” 

Joe nodded. “I wish more feed deal- 
ers would see it that way. We are 
really not in competition with each 
other. We really should be working 
together in groups to do a better job 





Produce Perfect Pellets 


with Any Molasses Content u 6 


on the Standard CPM 


“CENTURY” M.P. 


PELLET MILL 


No special adapter head or other pellet mill 





If your plans call for pellet feeds with mo- 
lasses content up to 30%, it will pay you 
to investigate the California “CENTURY” 
M.P. (Mixer-Pelleter) high-capacity, high- 
horsepower Pellet Mill. 

This is a multi-purpose CPM standard 


is required to make molasses pellets 


cumbersome changeover to switch from pel- 
leting hard type pellets to molasses pellets. 
Where other machines may require a mini- 
mum of 30% molasses to operate properly, 
the “CENTURY” M.P. produces highest 
quality pellets at lowest cost per ton regard- 
less of molasses content — from 0 to 30%! 
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telling and showing the farmer what 
a better production and profit job a 
fully balanced feed program can do 
for him. If we could stick to a long 
range promotional plan like that, 
there would be more volume for all 
efficient feed men.” 


Animal Nutrition 
Meeting Scheduled 
In North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A two-day ani- 
mal nutrition conference has been 
scheduled for Dec. 3-4 at North Caro- 
lina State College here. 

A total of nine talks has been 
slated. Leading off will be “Chang- 
ing the Fatty in the Patty,” by Dr. 
S. B. Tove of the host college. The 
other talks on the opening morning 
will be “Enzymes and Tranquilizers” 

for poultry, by Dr. F. R. Craig, and 
for ruminants, by Dr. M. B. Wise, 
both of the college 

Talks on the afternoon agenda in- 
clude: “The Value of Pelleted Feeds 
in Animal Nutrition,” by Dr. K. L. 
Dolge, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc.; “The 
Role of Zinc in Animal Nutrition,” 
by Dr. J. A. Hoefer, Michigan State 
University, and “When is a Rumen a 
Rumen?” by Dr. R. G. Warner of 
Cornell University. 

Kicking off the Dec. 4 session will 
be “The Role of Antibiotics in Poul- 
try and Livestock Nutrition,” by Dr. 
Cc. H. Hill, Dr. A. J. Clawson and 
Dr. W. E. Thomas, all of the college 
staff. Talks rounding out the sessions 
will be “A Comparison of Systems for 
Raising Dairy Calves,” by Dr. Warner 








| and “Nutrition and Disease Resis- 
| tance,” by Dr. C. H. Hill. 


John T. Caldwell, chancellor, 


| North Carolina State College, will 


deliver the luncheon address on the 
opening day, sponsored by the North 
Carolina Feed Manufacturers Allied 


Assn. 





unit that handles any type of pelleting feed 
mix, whether it contains molasses or not. 
Extremely versatile, this CPM model does 
away with the need for a special pellet mill to 
produce high level molasses feeds only. Nor 
does it require an adapter head or other 


Get all the facts on this remarkable mill 
today. See how you can cut costs, boost 
profits. Call your CPM representative or 
write us direct. 


CPi CAL/FORNIA 
Sela” §DELLET MILLS 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 27. 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen + Albany + Atlanta + Columbus 

Davenport - Denver - Fort Worth - Los Angeles - Mexico City - Minneapolis + Nashville 

Oklahoma City - Omaha - Richmond < Seattle - St. Lovis + Toronto + Winnipeg 
Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 
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How and why... 





WONDERWALL, West Virginia’s new multiwall bag made with Kraftsman 
Clupak paper, is inspected by industry leader Robert S. Gerstell, President; 
Alpha Portland Cement Company, Easton, Pa. “This isn’t the first time we've 
introduced revolutionary advances for the sake of better operations in our 
plants ... and for our ultimate customers,”’ Mr. Gerstell states. 





When the new tougher Kraftsman Clupak paper was 
being introduced by West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co., the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa., 
major producer of Portland and mortar cements, did 
its own testing. 

This was only natural for a leading company in the 
industry —with eight plants in the East, Midwest 
and South. Alpha’s president, Robert S. Gerstell, 
foresaw the tremendous possibilities of Kraftsman 
Clupak paper, especially in terms of customer satis- 
faction and operating economy. With his guidance, 
Alpha was the first major cement company fully to 
realize the potentials of this new West Virginia paper! 

Alpha’s purchasing agent, James I. Maguire, di- 
rected the test program which compared Alpha’s 
then current, natural kraft multiwalls with bags made 
of the new Kraftsman Clupak, the paper with built- 
in stretch. 

Filling, handling and shipping were all examined. 
On every count, the new Kraftsman Clupak paper 
bag proved its superior toughness! 

Construction of the natural kraft bags, to carry 
94# of Portland cement, was 2/40, 2/50 totalling 180# 
paper basis weight. The new Kraftsman Clupak bags 


TEST MASTER. James |. Maguire, purchasing agent of Alpha 
Portland Cement Company, says: “The success of bags made 
from Kraftsman Clupak paper, due to sheer toughness, was 
extraordinary from the start. They are not only tougher... they 
make possible realistic savings in bag costs.” 
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.... ALPHA CEMENT changed to multiwalls 
of West Virginia’s Clupak* Paper 


were 1/50, 1/50, 1/50 totalling 1504 paper basis 
weight. Savings on the paper basis weight reduction 
of 304 amounted to $2.75 per M bags. 

But more important—bag breakage in shipments 
of both Portland and mortar cement has become neg- 
ligible! And complaints from supply dealers have 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Today, virtually all multiwalls used by Alpha, from 
whatever supplier, are made of Kraftsman Clupak 
paper. And naturally, Alpha is using West Virginia’s 
own bag, called WONDERWALL. 

If you pack fertilizer, feed, cement, flour, chemicals 
or like products, see how you can cut costs and satisfy 
customers better with WONDERWALL. Write Multiwall 
Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority 


WONDERWALL PROVING GROUND #1. Actual handling of 
WONDERWALLS and other bags made with Kraftsman Clupak 
paper—in comparison with the old, natural kraft multiwalls— 
proves the superiority of Kraftsman Clupak paper. No problems 
with filling, opening, stacking or shipping. 
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Professor Criticizes 
Certain Poultry 
Management Ideas 


COLUMBIA, MO.—. B. Kinder, a 
University of Missouri poultry pro- 
fessor, has taken picks at some of 
the new poultry management ideas, 
saying “recornmended practices are 
still the most important for money- 
making poultry production.” 

These are some of Prof. Kinder’s 
views on poultry practices—as ex- 
pressed in a university report: 

“Restricted or limited feeding— 
Don’t. There is little advantage to 
restricted feeding. The practice re- 
quires more labor and it’s doubtful 
if it will save any feed. Birds mature 
later, all right, but feed consumption 
after housing will be greater. First 
eggs laid by these birds will be 





larger than normal for just-housed 
pullets, but then, birds are older. 

“Crowding birds—Depends. De- 
pends on whether you can control 
ventilation and moisture as to wheth- 
er less floor space per bird will work. 
Birds can probably stand 1% sq. ft. 
per bird if on slats or wire, and two 
to 2% sq. ft. for floor birds. How- 
ever, feed and water area and nest 
space should be increased propor- 
tionately. 

“Single and colony cages—Don't. 
Caged birds won’t produce as well as 
those kept on floors in Missouri. Con- 
trolled tests in California also have 
favored floor birds the past four 
years. Colony cages can easily bring 
more problems with cannibalism, 
flies, broken and fewer eggs. 

“Built-up litter—Do. This practice 
is definitely good in layer manage- 
ment. Layer production in university 
tests has improved and mortality has 
decreased over the past 12 years with 
birds on built-up litter. 





“Window-less housing and ‘Stimu- 
lighting’—Doubtful. There’s not 
enough evidence on this practice yet. 
However, it is“doubted that possible 
increased production would pay in- 
creased cost of practice. Power fail- 
ure of artificial lighting is a problem. 
This practice may have a place one 
of these days, especially with off 
season or broiler strain hens. 

“Air conditioning and evaporative 
cooling—Maybe. Don’t expect an an- 
nual improvement in egg production 
with this practice. It may be used to 
shift production. Three-year Califor- 
nia tests show improved conditions 
for caretaker; and where tempera- 
ture goes over 90 degrees,, it’ll save 
birds from heat prostration. 

“Debeaking—Do. This is a sound 
practice. Debeak at time of housing 
pullets. The practice has double ad- 
vantage. It may decrease feed wast- 
age as well as reduce mortality. 

“Worming—Need not. Chickens 
should be grown that don’t need 














Here are four sound reasons for in- 
corporating Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT protects the all-important 
vitamin balance you build into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT improves pigmentation in 
poultry by increasing the utilization of 
Vitamin A. 


Tenox BHY increases weight gain by 
maintaining maximum nutritional content 
right up to the time the feed is used. 


Tenox BHT protects poultry against cer- 
tain deficiency diseases. 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
free-flowing, non-dusting, non-caking. 
Its particle size is similar to that of 
other feed ingredients. It blends 
quickly and does not separate during 
handling or storage. 

Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
was developed to meet the specific 
needs of poultry feed manufacturers. 
It is the result of information provided 
by feed manufacturers combined with 
our own extensive knowledge of anti- 
oxidant performance. 

Build extra performance into your 
feeds by specifying the antioxidant 
specially made by Eastman for feed 


Your feeds supply 
these extra performance 
factors when they 


contain Tenox Ries: 


an Eastman antioxidant for feeds 


use... Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade. 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
available from leading distributors 
throughout the country. To find out 
how you can use this antioxidant in 
your feed formulations, write today to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
available in 2 forms 


Tenox BHT (Conc.)-Agricultural Grade which 
may be added to your own diluent. 


25% Tenox BHT Premix, containing 25% 
BHT on a nutritive cereal carrier. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta, Georgia, 3133 Maple Drive N.E.; Chicago, 4200 Dempster St., Skokie, 
lilinois; Cincinnati, 1626 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Square; Detroit, 17325 Northland Park Court; Framingham, Massachusetts, 65 Concord 
St.; Greensboro, North Carolina, 435 Jefferson Standard Building; Houston, 1300 Main St.; New York City, 260 Madison Ave.; St. Lovis, 10 South Brentwood 
Boulevard. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco, 333 Montgomery St.; Denver, 851 North Broadway; Los Angeles, 2060 South Garfield Ave.; 
Phoenix, 111 West Osborn Road; Portland, 1430 S.W. Clay Street; Salt Lake City, 73 South Main St.; Seattle, 318 Queen Anne Ave. Canada: P. N. Soden 


Co., ltd., Montreal, Quebec, 2143 St. Patrick St.; Toronto, Ontario, 41 Advance Road. 











worming. No worming has been 
needed on university poultry farm 
for the past 12 years. If needed it 
should be done at 18 to 20 weeks. 
Use a piperazine compound if birds 
are in production. 

“Continuous medication—D on’ t. 
Continuous use of antibiotics is not a 
good practice. In the first place, it’s 
too costly. Secondly, the antibiotic 
may lose effectiveness if fed continu- 
ally. Antibiotic use is recommended 
when feed consumption or egg pro- 
duction drops and symptoms indicate 
a need for treatment. 

“All mash ration or mash-grain— 
Depends. There's little difference in 
production and mortality between 
feeding all-mash ration, compared to 
a mash and grain ration. The big dif- 
ference comes in feed cost per dozen 
eggs. This is almost always in favor 
of feeding system using unprocessed 
farm grains in rations.” 


St. Paul Grain Group 


Announces Promotion 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Promotion of 
Thomas Toohey from grain merchan- 
diser to director of marketing for all 
feed grains and oil seeds of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. 
Paul, was announced Nov. 12 by 
M. W. Thatcher, general manager of 
the farmers’ cooperative. 

Mr. Toohey will be in charge of all 
grain sales and merchandising except 
for wheat and durum. Under a pro- 
gram of consolidating grain sales op- 
erations, Mr. Toohey also will super- 
vise the marketing services in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Minn., 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Great Falls, 
Mont., as well as the track-buying op- 
erations in southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 

The Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. is the largest receiver of 
grain in the Minneapolis and Duluth 
grain exchanges, doing about one 
third of the business, which originates 
from more than 600 local farmers’ co- 
operative elevators in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana. These local elevators are 
members of the Grain Terminal 
Assn. 

Mr. Toohey also will be in charge 
of the flaxseed marketing which was 
handled by Fred C. Olson up to the 
time of his resignation to head up the 
linseed division for Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis. 


Bids for Poultry Lab 


CEDARTOWN, GA.—Bids are be- 
ing accepted by the building commit- 
tee of the West Georgia Poultry 
Assn. for construction of a new poul- 
try disease laboratory here. 

The building committee showed in 
a report to the association at a meet- 
ing here that a new laboratory will 
offer better and more modern facili- 
ties than the building currently in 
use. 
The new structure will continue 
operation of the West Avenue labora- 
tory, employing the same personnel. 
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Feed Manufacturers—Beware of Treated Grain 


Feed manufacturers should be aware of the widespread 
occurrence of and the possible dangers and losses involved 
in using treated grains in livestock and poultry feeds. 


It has been a common practice the 
past few years to apply certain or- 
ganic compounds to seeds which are 
to be used for planting purposes to 
protect them against certain plant 
diseases. Some of these seed protec- 
tants contain tetramethylthiuram di- 
sulfide as the active component. 

Even though it is illegal to sell 
grains which have been. treated with 
such chemicals, there are times when 
the grains find their way into live- 
stock feeds. When they do, the feed 
manufacturer may find himself in a 
lot of trouble. This usually occurs 
when the requirement for seed is 
overestimated. 

The purposes of this article are: 


(1) To warn all concerned of the 
widespread occurrence of and the 
possible dangers and losses involved 
in using treated grains in livestock 
und poultry feeds; (2) to review some 


of the findings which have been pub- 
lished relative to this subject; (3) to 
report some of the findings not pub- 
lished; (4) to describe the symptoms 
observed in livestock and poultry 
which have been fed grains which 
have been treated with protectants 
containing tetramethylthiuram disul- 
fide (TMTD) and (5) outline a very 
simple and inexpensive test by which 
the feed manufacturer may be able 
to determine the presence of TMTD, 
ind thereby avoid possible losses. 


Extent of Damage 
During the past three years, layer 
growing 


und breeder chicken hens, 





By Dr. Arthur A. Camp 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 


poults and broilers from flocks repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands of 
birds affected with TMTD toxicity 
have been brought to the poultry 
pathology laboratory on this station. 
The percent of the field flocks show- 
ing visible symptoms of the toxicity 
has ranged from 10-15% in growing 
poults, to 25-35% in broilers, to 85- 
100% in chicken hens. 

Of course, there is the matter of 
decreased growth rate which is dif- 
ficult to measure on a field basis. 
However, the author has noted an 
extreme lack of uniformity in growing 
bird flocks affected with the toxicity. 

Another incident may be cited to 
further illustrate the widespread oc- 
currence of the condition. During the 
federation society meetings in At- 
lantic City, N.J., the writer presented 
a paper on Arasan toxicity in grow- 
ing poults, with a description of the 
symptoms as well as pictures of af- 
fected birds. After the session num- 
erous workers representing several 
sections of the country stated that 
they had observed similar symptoms 
in poultry but had been unable to 
determine the cause. The problem is 
a serious one, and apparently is pre- 
valent in practically all, if not all, 
poultry producing areas. 

Waibel et al. (1955) reported the 
effect of Arasan-treated corn on lay- 
ing hens under field conditions involv- 
ing approximately 75,000 laying hens, 
and noted that the fungicide produced 
symptoms which might be mistaken 
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for mild symptoms of infectious bron- 
chitis or Newcastle disease. 

Johnson et al. (1955) reported that 
Arasan fed to chicks at levels of 37.5 
ppm resulted in mild growth depres- 
sion but no leg or hock disorder. How- 
ever, when the material was fed to 
chicks at the 150 ppm level, severe 
growth depression and severe leg dis- 
order occurred. They stated that the 
leg disorder might be called perosis 
or hock disorder. 


Effect on Egg Production 


The same authors reported that the 
feeding of a diet containing 100 ppm 
of Arasan to laying hens caused a 
marked reduction in rate of lay and 
an extremely high incidence of soft 
shelled eggs. 

They further reported that high 
levels of Arasan produced disastrous 
effects on egg production within a 
48-hour period, and also resulted in 
a high incidence of soft-shelled eggs. 
These workers reported that early 
attempts to control the toxicity with 
riboflavin, pantothenic acid, niacin, 
choline, vitamin C or E, DPPD, man- 
ganese, copper, and zinc had little or 
no effect. 

Some improvement had been noted 
with addition of folic acid, pyridoxine, 
vitamin Bn, aspartic acid, »creatine, 
iodinated casein, tallow, ademine, 
glycerine, brewer’s yeast and orotic 
acid. 

Ackerson and Mussehl (1955) also 
reported that Arasan was toxic to 
chicks. Waibel et al. (1957) reported 
that Arasan was toxic to chicks at 
levels of approximately 40 ppm, to 
goslings at 150 ppm, and that turkeys 
could tolerate 200 ppm of the nocuous 
component. 


They further reported that the 
typical symptoms exhibited in all 
three species were leg deformities and 
loss of weight, and that chicks showed 
a distinctive type of leg weakness, 
which involved sitting on the hocks, 
crooked and curled toes, enlarged 
hocks, some slipped tendons and some 
spraddles. 

These workers stated that since 
seed corn treated with Arasan con- 
tains about 630 ppm of TMTD, it is 
hazardous to feed such corn to poul- 
try even as a small percentage of the 
ration. Howard (1956) has assembled 
a comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture relative to the toxicology of tet- 
ramethylthiuram disulfide in chick- 
ens. 

Search for Cure 


In 1957, when Arasan toxicity in 
poults became so prevalent in the 
south Texas area, the writer initiated 
a series of investigations in an effort 
to try to find some ingredient or 
combination of ingredients which 
would counteract the toxicity of 
TMTD. 

Twelve lots of 21 BBB poults per 
lot were employed in the first test. All 
tests were six-weeks in duration. The 
various levels of TMTD were fed to 
poults beginning at one day of age, 
except in test 3, in which intermittent 
feeding was employed. The birds were 
weighed at weekly intervals. The 
basal diet employed in all tests is 
shown in Table 1. 

Since this work was started before 
the work of Waibel et al. (1957) 
was published, Arasan was added to 
the poults’ diets in the first test at 
levels of 0, 7%, 15, and 22% ppm 
alone, the same levels of Arasan in 
the presence of all vitamins known to 
be required by the growing poult add- 
ed at twice their requirements, and 
the same levels of Arasan in the pres- 














Dr. Arthur A. Camp 


THE AUTHOR—Dr. Camp is super- 
intendent of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station No. 21, a substa- 
tion at Gonzales. In this article he 
discusses a number of experiments 
conducted to show the results of tox- 
icity when treated grains are used 
in feeds. 


ence of 14 times the poults’ require- 
ment of both calcium and phosphorus. 

No toxic symptoms were observed 
in the birds to six weeks of age when 
these low levels were fed. In fact, 
significant increases in rate of gain 
were noted in the control basal 
groups, and highly significant in- 
creases in the presence of the higher 
levels of calcium and phosphorus. 

Since no toxic symptoms in the 
poults were noted when the above- 
mentioned low levels of TMTD were 
fed, Arasan was fed in the second 
series of investigations at levels of 
0, 10, 20, and 200 ppm. The same 
high vitamin levels and calcium and 
phosphorus, as in the first test, were 
the experimental treatments. Twelve 
lots of 22 BBW poults per lot were 
employed in this test. 

It was of interest to note that the 
low levels (10 or 20 ppm) of TMTD 
failed to stimulate growth rate of 
these poults, whereas low levels did 
elicit significant increases in the 
BBB poults in the previous test. This 
might indicate that different species 
or strains of birds may respond dif- 
ferently to TMTD. This has been ob- 
served previously in chickens by Wai- 
bel et al. (1957). 

The only toxic symptom which ap- 
peared in this test was a slight bow- 
ing of the legs in approximately 15% 
of the poults receiving 200 ppm 
TMTD. Furthermore, these symptoms 
appeared when the drug had been fed 
for approximately two weeks; they 
persisted for about 10 days, then dis- 
appeared as though the birds had 


TABLE 1. Basal Diet 


Percent of 
Ingredients total Mix 
Ground Yellow Corn .........e005+ 35.90 
Soybean Meal (50%) .........eenees 41.60 
Alfalfa Leaf Meal ..........seeeeees 2.50 
Poultry By-Products (60%) .......... 5.00 
Hydrolyzed Feather Meal (85%) .... 2.50 
Condensed Fish Solubles ............ 2.50 
Delactosed Whey ........scseceeeees 1.00 





PE -ceacceseseee 1.00 
Mineral Mix* 4.50 
Vitamin Mix? 1.00 
Pamlivy Ol oo cccccccccccscsccccccess 2.50 

Pe ee eee ee 100.00 


On a calculated basis, the diet contained 


30% protein, a C/P ratio of 30:1, calcium 
2.01%, and Phosphorus—0.06% 
*Mineral Mix 
Defluorinated Rock Phosphate 
(33% Ca and 19% P) .......-. 62.37% 
Ground Limestone ..........-s0005 36.38% 
Tech. grade manganese 
SE CROUEE 30.02 vines ctevccee 0.62% 
Zinc Sulfate (37%) .....0-cecnees 0.63% 


#Vitamin Mix contributed the following to each 
Ib. of finished feed: 


ee eee 2 mg. 
Calcium pantothenate ........ 5 mg. 
SEE? sin 6060.58 06 ne anne ouwk 25 mg. 
Ps lsu dhne sonepes code dita seu 5 mg. 
Choline Chloride ............ 600 mg. 
ae ry 4,000 USP U. 
SE ED. kb ernnc stwsovencs cs 1,000 1.C.U. 
DEE UE .cescpbovceeserecceec 5 1.U. 
WEED TE descvctassesceccess mg. 
BOUND koccccavesccocccee 227 mg. 
POMS vececovecsosecceccee 2 mg. 
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GIVE HIM ADVICE HELL APPRECIATE: 


(THE CATTLEMAN WHO THINKS “SALT IS SALT” 





REMIND HIM TO ORDER MORTON T-M SALT. Even though salt is a 
small part of his feed bill, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt helps 
increase feed efficiency so all his feeds do a better job. He'll appreciate 
your reminding him—and he’Il be back regularly to do more business 
with you. What’s more, Morton T-M is a quality product you can 
recommend with confidence to any livestock producer. It is a profit- 
able item backed by strong promotion that helps make it sell easily. 


TO ADD MORTON T-M SALT TO YOUR LINE, JUST WRITE MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
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developed a tolerance to the toxic 
material. 

In test 3, twelve lots of 17 BBW 
poults were employed. Arasan was 
added to the diets at levels of 0, 13, 
and 270 ppm. In some lots the higher 
levels were fed continuously begin- 
ning when the poults were one day 
of age, and in other lots the birds 
were placed on Arasan-free diets to 
three weeks of age then were fed 
the 270 ppm level from 3-6 weeks of 
age. This treatment was employed 
since it was thought that the birds 
might be developing a tolerance to 
the material when being subjected 
to it continuously from one day of 
age. 

Test Results 

The six week results of this test 
indicated that the 13 ppm level of 
added Arasan failed to alter signifi- 
cantly rate of gain when fed either 
in the absence or presence of the 
higher levels of vitamins, calcium and 
phosphorus. However, growth rate 
was improved approximately 744% 
when the 13 ppm level was fed in 
the presence of the higher levels of 
calcium and phosphorus. This differ- 
ence approached significance. 

Growth rate of the poults was de- 
pressed to a highly significant degree 
when fed an Arasan-free diet to three 
weeks of age, then 270 ppm Arasan 
from 3-6 weeks of age in the lots re- 
ceiving normal or higher levels of 
vitamins. 

However, when the birds receiving 
the higher levels of calcium and phos- 
phorus were fed TMTD at 270 ppm 
level from 3-6 weeks, growth rate 
was significantly increased at six 
weeks of age. 

It was of interest to note that there 
was no difference in the weight of 
these birds at three weeks of age 
when the birds were changed from 
the Arasan-free diet to the ones con- 
taining 270 ppm TMTD. However, the 
birds weighed approximately 10% 
more than the control birds after 
receiving the drug for only one week, 
and were approximately 114% % heav- 
ier at six weeks of age. No toxic 
symptoms appeared in these birds. 

The feeding of 270 ppm continuous- 
ly from one day of age failed to alter 
significantly rate of gain when fed 
either in the presence or absence of 
the higher levels of vitamins, calcium 
and phosphorus. However, as in the 
previous test, the legs of approximate- 
ly 10% of the birds bowed slightly 
at about two weeks of age, persisted 
for about 10 days, then disappeared, 
leaving no apparent lasting effect on 
the birds. These data indicate that 
fhe birds may develop a certain de- 





gree of tolerance to TMTD when fed 
continuously from one day of age 
since the intermittent feeding (3-6 
weeks of age) caused a greater re- 
duction in rate of gain, especially 
when the birds were receiving a nor- 
mal level of vitamins, calcium and 
phosphorus. 

In test 4, twelve lots of 21 BBW 
poults were employed. Six lots re- 
ceived Arasan-free diets throughout 
the test period and the remaining six 
lots received 539 ppm TMTD contin- 
uously from one day to six weeks of 
age. The nutrients added (to study 
their effect on TMTD toxicity) were 
15 mg./lb. calcium pantothenate, 
12,000 U.S.P.U./lb., vitamin A, a com- 
bination of these two vitamins at 
these levels, the higher calcium and 
phosphorus levels alone, as in the 
previous tests, and the higher level of 
these minerals, in combination with 
the two vitamins and levels listed 
above. 

Calcium pantothenate and vitamin 
A were included in this test at high 
levels because it had been reported to 
the writer that pigs fed Arasan- 
treated corn developed “goose-step- 
ping,” which is a typical calcium 
pantothenate deficiency in growing 
swine. Vitamin A was added since it 
was brought to the attention of the 
writer that growing cattle fed Ara- 
san-treated corn developed typical 
vitamin A deficiency symptoms. 

The high calcium and phosphorus 
levels were employed because typical 
TMTD-toxicity symptoms in poults 
suggest impairment in the utiliza- 
tion of these two minerals. The cri- 
teria employed to determine the ef- 
fect on TMTD toxicity of the various 
treatments were growth rate, liver 
storage of vitamin A, and percent 
bone ash of the poults at six weeks of 
age. 

Growth Rate Reduced 

The feeding of 539 ppm TMTD de- 
creased growth rate approximately 
30% in the lots receiving either the 
normal level of vitamins and minerals, 
the lots receiving 15 mg./lb. calcium 
pantothenate, or the high mineral 
levels. Furthermore, this difference 
was apparent in the weights of the 
birds from one week of age until the 
tests were terminated at six weeks. 

The birds receiving 539 ppm TMTD 
in the presence of 12,000 U.S.P.U. of 
additional vitamin A weighed approxi- 
mately 10% less than the control 
birds, and this difference in weight 
was not apparent until the birds were 
five weeks of age. This certainly sug- 
gests that high levels of added vita- 
min A may have some effect on pre- 
venting TMTD toxicity. As one would 





expect, approximately 60% of all 
poults receiving TMTD at this high 
level developed either a hock disor- 
der, a twisting of the bone between 
the hock and the foot, a shortening 
and thickening of the tibia, a very 
acute perosis, or a combination of two 
or three of these symptoms. 

As previously stated, high levels 
of added vitamin A tended to prevent 
or prolong the toxic effects of TMTD. 
Therefore, it was interesting to note 
that TMTD failed to affect vitamin 
A liver storage when this vitamin was 
fed at normal amounts. However, the 
vitamin A content of the livers from 
birds receiving TMTD and high vita- 
min A levels was significantly lower 
than those receiving only the high 
vitamin A levels. 

The feeding of 539 ppm TMTD 
exerted no significant effect on per- 
cent bone ash. However, there was a 
consistent trend for the percent bone 
ash to be higher in the birds receiv- 
ing TMTD, especially when fed in 
the presence of high levels of vita- 
min A. 

In test 5, there were 12 lots of 21 
BBW poults each. Six lots were fed 
Arasan-free diets to which was added: 
(1) Nothing; (2) 16,000 U.S.P.U./Ib. 
vitamin A; (3) 10 mg./Ib. riboflavin; 
(4) a combination of these two vita- 
mins at the above mentioned levels; 
(5) high calcium and phosphorus as 
used in the preceding tests, and (6) 
high calcium and phosphorus plus 
the high levels of vitamin A and 
riboflavin named above. 


Riboflavin Added 

Riboflavin was included in this test 
because both poults and chicks with 
TMTD toxicity sit on their hocks with 
their toes curled in a way very typi- 
cal of curled-toe paralysis or ribo- 
flavin deficiency. 

Vitamin A was added at this level 
because the 12,000 U.S.P.U./Ib. fed in 
test 4 tended to prevent and/or pro- 
long the toxic effect of the compound 
in question, and it was thought that 
a higher level might completely coun- 
teract the toxicity. 

The remaining six lots of poults 
received the above-mentioned addi- 
tions plus 400 ppm TMTD. Growth 
rate was the only “yardstick” em- 
ployed to test the effect of the vari- 
ous treatments. 

The final results of this test indi- 
cated that TMTD fed at the 400 ppm 
level would decrease growth rate ap- 
proximately 10% when fed either 
alone or in the presence of either of 
the treatments. This difference was 
not statistically significant. In fact, 
there was no difference in the weights 

(Turn to page 32) 
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“YES, we consider Scotch O Lass one of 


our most profitable items.” 


LAST YEAR WE SOLD OVER 


200 TONS: 


90% of this tonnage was used in hog rations with the major portion 
used during the starter-grower period. Hog raisers notice the increased 


feed consumption and weight gain when Scotch O Lass is added. 


It doesn’t take much either because of the high concentration of black- 


strap molasses in Scotch O Lass. 
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Frederick ‘Sturgis 
Vaughn & Sturgis Feeds 
Milton, Del. 


: Ed Murray 
Murray Feed Service 
Frankford, Del. 


"“We use it to keep 
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Norris Godwin 
H. E. Williams & Co. 
Millsboro, Del. 


“i t’ 8 the 2 only drug I’ve used 
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Robert Short 


Georgetown, Del, 


The drug that earns statements like these 


The four men above fed about 10% million broilers last 
year. They’re experienced, successful, profit-conscious 
men. They’re not interested in fads or foolishness, 


All four have used nf-180. Here’s what they have to 
say about it: 


Frederick Sturgis: “The ‘seven-week blues’ are a real 
problem. That’s when so many troubles seem to hit, 
during the critical seventh week. I started two test flocks 
on nf-180 . . . from day-old right through to marketing. 
Results were excellent on some heavy birds. We had a 
point spread of 133 on one flock and 101 on the other. 
If you feed nf-180 the right way, the results will be there.” 


Ed Murray: “I think nf-180 is one of the largest helps in 
the broiler industry. If we have chicks we’re not too 
sure about, we start them on nf-180. And we use nf-180 
a lot for spot treatment and stress.” 


Norris Godwin: “In order to get good feed conversion, 
the intestinal tract has to be kept clean. Enteritis and 
thickening of the walls of the intestines mean chickens 
don’t get full value out of the feed. We use nf-180 to 
keep the intestinal tract clear.” 


Robert Short: “I first tried nf-180 figuring that if it 
really worked it would simplify a lot of problems, in- 
cluding purchasing. I’ve kept on using nf-180 ever since. 
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birds through stress periods . . . simplified purchasing can do for you. Want to talk it over with a Hess & Clark 

(one drug with such broad uses). These are just a few representative? We'll be glad to arrange it. 

of the things broiler growers like about nf-180. They 

also like the improved finish, the reduction in runts and HESS & CLARK 
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of the control birds and those receiv- 
ing either the high levels of ribo- 
flavin and vitamin A, or the high 
calcium and phosphorus levels. 

The slight differences in the 
weights of the birds did not appear 
until the test had been in progress 
some four weeks. Also, approximate- 
ly 15% of the poults receiving TMTD 
at the 400 ppm level, regardless of 
the treatment, developed typical hock 
and leg disorder symptoms at approx- 
imately 2% weeks of age. However, 
in most cases the symptoms persist- 
ed for only about 10 days and then 
disappeared, indicating as in previous 
tests that the poults were developing 
a tolerance to the toxic compound. 

As pointed out in the foregoing re- 
marks, broilers fed relatively low 
levels of TMTD may develop either 
a hock and/or leg disorder, perosis 
Some 25-35% of the 








or spraddles. 


flock may exhibit these crippling 
symptoms. Growth rate is markedly 
reduced. In poults, 10-15% of the 


flock may exhibit the same symptoms 





and here again growth rate may be 
depressed. Laying hens may go com- 
pletely out of production within 48 
hours after being fed feed or grain 
containing extremely small amounts 
of 


TMTD Detection 


With these facts in mind one can 
readily see the possible damages and 
losses which might be incurred 
through the use of treated grains. The 
possibilities of incurring such losses 
may be reduced if a very simple and 
inexpensive test will be employed to 
determine the presence of TMTD in 
feed and grain. As stated, the test is 
very simple to perform and will show 
the presence of TMTD in concentra- 
tions as low as 2% ppm. 

The test is as follows: To 10-15 gm. 
of suspected grain or feed add 25 ml. 
of chloroform and shake for 3 min. 
This serves to wash the grain or feed, 
dissolving the TMTD (if present). 
Filter this through cotton. To this 
solution add a few crystals of cupric 
chloride and shake another 2-3 min. 





If TMTD is present a characteristic 
amber-to-brown color will appear in 
the chloroform as evidence. 

In some cases where the suspected 
grain is already ground and included 
in feed, the test may also be used. If 
the feed contains alfalfa or some 
other green plant color, the resulting 
chloroform solution after filtering 
may appear green or yellow green, 
and subsequently the end resulting 
color will be darker—a muddy brown 
in the presence of TMTD or a muddy 
green to yellow green if there is no 
TMTD in the sample. 


Summary 

In summary and conclusion, the 
effect of various levels of TMTD on 
broilers, poults and chicken hens have 
been pointed out. Some 25-35% of a 
broiler flock may exhibit hock and/or 
leg disorders, perosis or spraddles 
when fed diets containing as low as 
40-100 ppm TMTD. Growth rate of 
broilers is also markedly decreased. 
This condition in broilers may be con- 
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fused with riboflavin deficiency in 
certain cases. 

Laying hens may drop to zero pro- 
duction within 48 hours after being 
fed feed or grain containing 40-100 
ppm TMTD. 

Growing poults can tolerate up to 
200 ppm of the toxic material with no 
apparent lasting effect, especially 
when fed to the poults continually 
from one day of age. 

Data has been presented indicating 
that low levels (10-20 ppm) of TMTD 
actually stimulate growth rate of 
Broad Breasted Bronze turkey poults, 
but had no stimulating effect on 
growth rate of Broad Breasted White 
poults, indicating a species or strain 
response to TMTD. 

Data has been presented which in- 
dicates that poults may develop a 
tolerance to fairly high levels of 
TMTD when fed continuously, and 
that intermittent feeding causes 
greater damage to the poults than 
continuous feeding. 

Vitamin A included in the diet at 
a level of 16,000 U.S.P.U./Ib. of feed 
appeared to prevent and/or prolong 
the toxicity of TMTD. 

Calcium and phosphorus included 
in the diet at approximately 1% 
times the poults’ requirement ap- 
peared to exert some effect in pre- 
venting the toxic symptoms of TMTD 
in the growing poults. 

Neither riboflavin nor calcium pan- 
tothenate added at high levels ap- 
peared to alter TMTD toxicity. 

Neither vitamin A liver storage nor 
percent bone ash appeared to be sig- 
nificantly affected by the feeding of 
TMTD, except when vitamin A was 
added at high levels (12,000 U.S.P.U./ 
Ib.). 

A very simple and inexpensive 
qualitative test for TMTD is outlined 
which may be employed by feed man- 
ufacturers to protect them from the 
great losses which might be incurred 
through the use of treated grains in 
poultry and livestock feeds. 
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Nutrena Appointment 


PEORIA, ILL.—Donald I. Mueller, 
University of Minnesota graduate, has 
been named to Nutrena Feeds sales 
staff here, according to Earl J. Raff, 
regional sales manager. Mr. Mueller 
will service livestock and poultry 
production systems and Nutrena ani- 
mal feeds to farmers in this central 
Illinois area, Mr. Raff said. Mr. Muel- 
er, a native of Minneapolis, was grad- 
uated in 1957 in animal husbandry. 

$a 
IOWA BUSINESS SOLD 

WHITTEMORE, IOWA—Harold 
Green of Sac City and Harold Poppen 
of Clare have purchased the feed 
business only of Elmer A. Maahs, 
operator of the Whittemore Hatchery 
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SIDE VIEW—Loadout area as seen from side of new Bakers, Inc., custom 
mill at Leland, Ill. Note firm's commercial feed plant across street in back- 
ground at right. New custom mill does all grinding for commercial plant as 
well as large pelleting jobs. Commercial plant has small pellet mill also. 


New Mill in Illinois Incorporates 
Modern Operational Features 


Custom operation includes pelleting, 
‘Savings & Loan Grain Bank’ system. 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


cracked corn and rolled oats for cus- 
tom work loadouts is controlled by 
the operator at the mixer panel. Pan- 
el controls also enable the mill to 
switch quickly to production of Bak- 
er’s pellet feeds when custom work 
is completed. Two Jacobson 3-ton 
cost about $160,000, but bulk trucks, | vertical mixers with molasses blend- 
a fork lift, tote bins and other equip- | ers, handle this varying production 
ment raised the cost another $40,000. | “very efficiently,” reports N. Orrin 

A separate mill built in 1951 is | Baker. 
used - manufacture Baker’s Feeds. | Fifty metal tote bins, each of 1- 
The firm has 43 registered brands | ton capacity, enable Bakers, Inc., to 
which it makes for five retail stores | Custom mix meal or pellets in ad- 
and many dealers. This mill, and a | vance for customers, or to manufac- 
smaller mineral feed mill, are locat- | ture and store formula feeds. This 
ed across the street from the new | tote bin production is stored three 
custom plant. wy high in 2 ye rage he age 

ae ; , y means of a Clark fork lift. Mr. 
it pratbgengtice | pin an ypthon Rage | Baker says use of bins and fork lift 
both meal and pellets, and also to | has doubled his warehouse — 

A Fairbanks 15-ton capacity scale 
is located in the enclosed receiving 
drive. There are three dumps in this 
drive. One is for receiving corn and 
oats into storage or to be processed 
through the huller or cracker crimp- 
er; another takes in ear corn to be 
shelled, and another receives grain to 
be ground. The drive is equipped also 
with a traveling hydraulic hoist— 
made by Energy Farm Equipment 
Co., Monticello, Iowa—which facili- 
tates unloading. The Huss & Schlie- 
per Co., Decatur, Ill, furnished the 
screw conveyors and dump grates, 
and also the legs and screws inside 
the mill. 

Bridged Cement Wall 

The cement wall, separating the 
dump area‘and the mill, is bridged, 
which simplifies servicing of the drive 
area from the basement portion, Mr. 
Baker reports. 

Grain taken in storage goes into 


Many interesting operational fea- 
tures characterize the new push but- 
ton custom mill of Bakers Inc., Le- 
land, Ill., operated by N. Orrin Baker 
and his brother, James H. Baker. 
The new plant was officially opened 
in February, 1959. The plant itself 


produce commercial pellets for the | 
Baker’s line of feeds. A battery of | 
conveyors for pellets, 


screw meal, 
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NEW CUSTOM MILL—On right side 

of Bakers, Inc., drive-in custom mill 

are three separate dumps. On left | 
side are four custom loadouts. Mill 
and equipment cost $160,000 and fork | 
lift, tote bins and other equipment | 
raised total cost to $200,000. | 
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COMMERCIAL FEED PLANT—This view shows front of commercial feed 


plant across street from new custom mill. Operator of fork lift truck has tote 
bin up high ready for delivery into firm’s bulk truck. 


a leg and is transferred to in-the- 
mill bins by means of a screw con- 
veyor. Another screw takes the grain 
from the bins to a holding bin where 
exact amounts are weighed as with- 
drawn for the hammer mill. 

There is a 15-ton overhead bin in 
the drive for oat hulls mixed in sheep 
feed. Also, there is an overhead bin 
for corn cobs. All corn cobs go 
through a cutter before entering this 
bin. The overhead bins permit easy 
loadout of these materials. Custom 
order loadouts for processed or mixed 
feeds are on the opposite side of the 
building as already described. 

The new mill has inside plywood 
bin storage of grains and ingredients 
at present. Grain storage is 7,000 bu. 
in seven bins, and eight 10-ton bins 
hold bulk supplements, soybeans, lin- 
seed meal, middlings and other in- 
gredients. 

Mr. Baker says that the firm plans 
to add 36,000 bu. of storage capacity 
in metal bins outside the mill. The 
firm uses 1,000-1,500 bu. of corn daily 
in its operation and has a working 
agreement with a local elevator to 
supply corn needed in mill operations. 

The 100 hp. California Century 
pellet mill has been operated at a 
rate of 12-14 tons per hour, but Mr. 
Baker says it appears the best pel- 
lets are made at 9-10 tons per hour. 
The firm charges $3 ton for custom 
pelleting feeds containing up to 20% 
hay. High roughage rations run $4@ 
5 ton. The charge is $2 ton for com- 
mercial pelleting. 

A Roskamp Hi Speed rolling and 
crimping machine and a Roskamp 
huller and roller have been installed 
on the first floor. Each has a sepa- 
rate loadout conveyor connected to 
the custom work drive. Above each 
Roskamp unit is an 8-ton bin. The 
Bakers use rolled oats in their pig 
feeds. 

Equipment in Basement 

In the basement of the new mill is 
a 100 h.p. Jacobson hammer mill, 
with a 30 h.p. fan; a pellet cooler, 
and a Triumph corn sheller. 

Also, the underground basement 
area holds a 5,000-gal. steel molasses 
storage tank with the pump in the 
nearby boiler room. The boiler is a 
40 h.p. Nebraska unit, and the heat 
in this room keeps the molasses lines 
warm in winter and permits even 
flow of material. 

The firm has Culligan’ water 
softener service and a Dearborn wa- 
ter conditioning device, plus Dear- 
born test equipment for water. Met- 
al pipes under the concrete floor lead 
to a sump which is emptied automat- 
ically. This relieves any water pres- 
sure on the floor and helps keep the 
basement floor dry. 

The office area contains the scale 
house, a Radson grain tester, some 
fire fighting equipment and an Oli- 
vetta printing calculator to figure 
percentages of ingredients in formu- 
las and grain tickets in various 
poundages. A modern price board 











B ti 
CUSTOM LOADOUTS—Bakers, Inc., 
employee stands ready to send cus- 
tom oats loadouts to east side of 
building. Holding bins above each 
oats processing machine have capa- 
city of 8 tons each. 





with plastic letters and numerals 
gives feed and service prices. 

The new plant has Square D elec- 
trical controls for 52 motors made 
by one manufacturer, Electro Dy- 
namics. Mr. Baker says that uni- 
formity in motor manufacture will 
make it easier for the firm to get 
parts and service. The motors, as 
well as most of the manufacturing 
equipment in the plant, were supplied 
by Fred B. Walter, Streator, IIl., mill 
engineer. 

Three-Man Crew 

The mill manager, Duane W. Flor- 
schuetz, is a graduate of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
and a former vocational agriculture 
teacher. He reports that the new mill 
has a three-man crew each shift, with 
an efficiency of 2 tons per man hour 
This compares with an efficiency of 


1 ton per man hour in the older 
commercial feed mill across the 
street. 


As bulk pellets are produced in the 
new mill under the Baker’s brand, 
they are placed in metal 1-ton tote 
bins and are trucked across the 


street to the commercial feed plant. 
Here they are handled with a 2-ton 





PRESIDENT—N. Orrin Baker, pres- 
ident, Bakers, Inc., talks on phone in 
Office of new mill. Board at right 
lists feed and service prices. 








DUMPS—“In” side of Bakers, Inc., mill at Leland, Ilt., has three dumps: 
One for receiving corn and oats for storage or for processing through huller 
or cracker-crimper; another for ear corn to be shelled, and another for grain 
to be ground. No. 1 dump is behind employee holding open door on dump No. 2. 
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SUPPLEMENTS—Employee is shown drawing off bulk supplements from | Sige= * 
in-mill storage bins. Supplements are made in nearby Bakers, Inc., commer- > PREMIXES 
cial mill. 


reports that feeders say pellets pro- 
duce excellent hog gains up to 100 
lb. on an economical basis. And, they 
say, if cheaper proteins are used in 
pelleting of complete feeds for hogs 
over this weight, pelleting still works 
| out economically. Feeding tests show 
| faster gains on less feed when it is 
| pelleted, according to comments by 
| feeders. 
One sheep feed customer used 40 
tons of pellets per week with 25-40% 
hay in the ration. He starts lambs at 
40% hay and then works down to 
about 25%. Gains made by lambs on 
| pellets in this area have been about 
8 lb. per day. “Complete pelleted | 
| feed is extremely successful for feed- 
CUSTOM LOADOUTS —This_ view | ing lambs,” Mr. Baker says. 
shows covered custom loadout area on : 
one side of new mill. The first two are Hay Processing 
for custom oats loadouts, the next Processing of hay presents an 


for pellets and the last for meal feed | equipment problem, because its bulk 
custom orders. cuts down on capacity. Mr. Baker BOX 147 


says his company plans to erect a 
Clark fork lift. If bagging is re- : CHILLICOT E 
quired, it is done in the commercial | ; MISSOURI 
plant. The crumblizing equipment 

a PHONE 1047 


also is located in this mill, as is a 
50 h.p. California Hi Flo pellet mill 
which is used for small batches. Pe- 
ter Hand premixes are used for for- 
tifying Baker's feeds. 


The commercial feed plant also has , ‘. 
two horizontal 1-ton Marion mixers. ‘ e 
All grinding for the commercial feed \i : 
plant is done at the new custom | : 
plant, as the commercial plant is | 


used primarily to manufacture sup- | ; r 
plement feeds. : 
The small mineral plant operated . ; AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
by Bakers, Inc., has a 1-ton horizon- : 
tal Marion mixer, a molasses mixer 
and a gas hot water heater to heat 
molasses before it enters the mixer. 
The firm also uses special valve type 
bags for feeds and minerals. They 
are taped on each end and pre- 
sealed. About 750 tons of mineral 
feeds are sold annually. This tonnage | PELLET MILL—Operator stands be- | for prompt 
represents three different types of side California pellet mill in new cus- shipment 
mineral feeds. | tom grinding, mixing and pelleting | 
Concerning pellet feeds, Mr. Baker | plant at Leland, IIL. Cobalt Carbonate 
Cobalt Sulfate 
Cobalt Sulfate 
Monohydrate 


Cobalt Nitrate 
Cobalt Chloride 
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TOTE BINS—N. Orrin Baker, president of Baker’s feed manufacturing firm, 
tells farmer his order is ready in tote bin. Mr. Baker says tote bins have | 
greatly increased the company’s warehouse storage, Orders (custom and 
others) may be made up in advance and stored. | 
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STORAGE BINS — This view of 
plant shows in-the-mill grain storage 
bins, Bakers, Inc., plans to add out- 
side bins soon. 


large silo and pre-chop the hay into 
1 or 1%-in. lengths before grinding 
and using it in pellet feed. Then the 
chopped hay can be withdrawn from 
the silo whenever needed, and this, 
he says, will speed the actual proc- 
essing and pelleting operations. He 





believes that pelleting of hay has “a 
terrific future.” 

Mr. Baker is running tests on com- 
plete pelleted cattle feed. If a com- 
plete pellet ration for cattle works 
out, he states, his mill—which has a 
capacity of 200 tons daily—could not 
handle the potential business that 
could be secured. 

The Baker organization started in 
business in 1932 in Leland. From 
1940 to 1950 the firm established 
stores in Leland, Sandwich, Newark, 
Shabbona and Earlville. Each store 
is owned by the manager. The Baker 
firm owns five Pamco auger type 
bulk trucks and one New Leader 
truck. Bulk delivery of feed was be- 
gun in 1949. The bulk price discount 
is $5 ton. 

Mr. Baker reports that his firm 


| built its large new mill with an eye 
| to future development and expansion 


of business, especially in pelleting, 
both custom and commercial. The 
mill was built to a design of quality 
and efficiency, with maximum, rather 





than minimum machinery require- 
ments. Mr. Baker says that with 
quality equipment in the mill there 
is less danger of breakdowns and 
shutdowns which could be expensive 
in lost business and costly repairs. 

“The modern custom and pellet 
mill needs to be equipped to run con- 
tinuously as demand rises or falls,” 
he says. “This means proper equip- 
ment from the start.” 

Savings and Loan Bank Plan 

This progressive feed company al- 
so operates a “Savings & Loan Bank 
Plan” in which the farmer sells the 
milling company his grain on a sav- 
ings account or cash, at highest cash 
market value. If the customer wish- 
es to put his grain in savings, he can 
get a feeder loan to feed his live- 
stock until he markets them. He can 
then pay for his feed, or he can col- 
lect the interest from feed put out 
on feeder contracts. 

Here’s how the Bakers grain sav- 
ings account works: 
@ The producer sells Bakers, Inc., 
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MIXERS — Operator dumps ingredi- 
ents into one of two $-ton Jacobson 
mixers. 


his grain at highest cash market 
price. 
@ The producer may take his sale of 
grain in cash, or 
@ He may deposit his sale on savings 
account and receive a premium of l¢ 
bu. for corn and %¢ bu. for oats per 
month up to five months. 
@ Bakers, Inc., reserves the right to 
accept grain on savings account only 
to the amount that can safely be 
placed on loan. 

The firm’s feeder loan system op- 
erates this way: 
@ Providing grain is available from 
the “Saving & Loan Grain Bank” 
and the producer qualifies for a loan, 
he can feed his livestock until mar- 
ket time and then pay for his feed. 
@ The farmer pays as little as 50¢ 
ton a month carrying charge to the 
grain bank. 
@ Bakers, Inc., reserves the right to 
accept feeder contract loans only to 
the amount that is available from 
grain on savings. 
@ Feeder contract loans become due 
and payable at time of sale of live- 
stock being fed. 


Policies Outlined 


Policies outlined by Bakers, Inc., 
for its “Savings & Loan Grain Bank” 
include: 

1. All corn must grade No. 2 or 
better for price quoted. 

2. Corn over 15%% moisture will 
be dried at seller’s expense, with 
price per bushel figured on net 
weight after drying. 

3. Up to 3,000 bu. of corn will be 
accepted at one time. However, ar- 
rangements must be made prior to 
delivery. 

4. Corn purchased will not be sold 
as corn. All grain will be processed 
into complete pelleted feeds. 

5. All oats must be of good quality 
and test 36 Ib. per bushel. 

6. All grain processed into feed 
will be handled on a non-profit basis. 

7. The purchase price on all grain 
will be based on a deliver-to-mill ba- 


Kansas City, Mo. sis. 
8. Carrying charge on feed will be 
figured on a calendar month basis. 
> 9. Interest on grain purchased 
am starts on date farmer makes sale. 

3 10. Grain will be accepted at mill 
within 30 days of purchase. 

It was explained that operation of 
the grain bank plan enables Baker 
customers to finance their operations 
when needed and brings regular cus- 
tom work to the Baker plant many 
months of the year. 

The Baker firm has five field men, 
one from each store, who visit farm- 
ers and help them with feeding and 
other management problems. 

Health problems, Mr. Baker says, 
are referred to the feeder’s veterin- 
arian. “We like to work with the 
veterinarians in our area,” he relates. 
“We are feed men, not medicine men. 
There are many occasions when vet- 
erinarians send feeders to us to have 
medication mixed in their feed.” 

The comprehensive production and 
service program is enabling Bakers, 
Inc., to increase its volume each year. 


P.O. Box 4048-R 
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have you explored the 
potential of Squibb’s new 


antifungal antibiotic? 


ycostatin 








E. R. Squibb & Sons is proud to offer 
Mycostatin-20 for use in swine and turkey feeds. 


May we send you a brochure containing detailed 
information about this exclusive Squibb develop- 
ment? The brochure contains a Progress Report plus other 
valuable data about Mycostatin-20 — the first and only anti- 
fungal antibiotic available for feed use. We believe this 
brochure will be of unusual! interest to nutritionists, inves- 
tigators, feed manufacturers and all men with a vital interest 
in livestock and poultry feeds and their effect on health 
and productivity. 
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Why not write today for full information about this new 
antibiotic of challenging potential? 


The Squibb Reseorch Laboratories 
ct New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Distribution and Compatibility 
Of Microingredients 


By Dr. John F. Mahoney 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


The quantitative and uniform in- 
corporation of microingredients in 
feed is major objective for all qual- 
ity-conscious feed manufacturers. 
This objective is particularly impor- 
tant in the case of drugs since the 
feed manufacturer is required to 
guarantee the drug content of each 
batch of feed. 

The mixing conditions sufficient to 
produce a feed with a uniform con- 
tent of one of the major components 
—protein, for example—may not nec- 
essarily be adequate to insure a uni- 
form microingredient content, despite 
the use of premixes. Perhaps 80% of 
the charge to a blender is proteinace- 
ous material whereas the microin- 
gredient premix is more likely to rep- 
resent only .5-.4% of the charge. 

Generally speaking, if one employs 
microingredients which have been 
well formulated as supplements, the 
mixing problems which may be en- 
countered are more likely to be ones 
which affect all microingredients 
rather than specific ones. In mixing 
studies which we have carried out, 
we have not observed a marked dif- 
ference in the rate at which various 
microingredients, added as _ supple- 
ments, achieve uniformity in feed dis- 
tribution. On the other hand, if the 
feed manufacturer purchases any mi- 
croingredients in bulk form, he 
should be alert to the possibility that 
some microingredients may cake eas- 
ily because of low melting point or 
hygroscopicity, others may spontane- 
ously form small soft balls which 
are not broken up readily by mixing; 
certain microingredients are electro- 
static and may stick to the mixer, 
while others may be lost through ex- 
cessive dustiness. Handling such mi- 
croingredients may require special 
treatment. 

Reliable information on the ability 
of a feed mill to mix microingredi- 
ents is highly desirable. If the mill 
operation is not satisfactory, non- 
uniformity in the feed content will 
not be confined to those microingred- 
ients which happen to be regularly 
analyzed. On the other hand, assur- 
ance of satisfactory mixing may en- 
able genuine economies to be 
achieved in microingredient quality 
control. 

Not Standardized Procedure 

The evaluation of microingredient 
mixing performance in a feed mill is 
not a standardized procedure but 
must be accommodiated to the de- 
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sign and operation of the individual 
feed mill. Basically, the study is built 
around establishing the distribution 
pattern of a single microingredient, 
selecting for this purpose one which 
is stable and one for which a con- 
venient, reliable and precise method 
of analysis is available. 

In a simple study, perhaps two 
dozen samples are taken of the feed 
as it is being bagged off. About half 
the samples are taken from the first 
several and last several bags in the 





run, the balance of the samples being 
taken at approximately even inter- 
vals during bagging. Analysis of these 
samples, plus knowledge of the exact 
quantity of microingredient charged, 
will give the following information: 
Per cent total recovery in feed of 
microingredient charged; portion of 
the run which must be set off, and 
coefficient of variation of the micro- 
ingredient in the feed produced ex- 
cluding the set-offs. The following 
are considered to represent good mix- 
ing of a microingredient: 96% mini- 
mum recovery of microingredient; 
set-off no more than 500 Ib. in a 
batch type operation, and coefficient 
of variation in the feed not more 
than 5%. 

In the event that the feed fails to 
meet these requirements, more ela- 
borate studies may be required to 
pin down the exact difficulty. The 
type of study described can be used 
equally well to analyze a premix 
production operation. 


Some of the types of corrective 








EDITOR’S NOTE: In this article, 
the author discusses some problems 
that may crop up in trying to main- 
tain uniform incorporation of micro- 
ingredients in feed. Dr. John F. Ma- 
honey suggests studies to be made 
and other action to be taken in evalu- 
ation of microingredient mixing per- 
formance in a feed mill. The talk 
was presented at the premixing ses- 
sion of the 1959 Feed Production 
School. Dr. Mahoney is manager of 
technical service for the chemical 
division of Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N.J. Complete copyrighted 
transcript of proceedings may be 
purchased for $15 from Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc., 20 W. Ninth St. 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





measures which such a study may 
Suggest include use of a more dilute 
premix, longer mixing period, more 
intense mixing, shorter conveying 
lines, better clean-out practices, re- 





You can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 





1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 


bag program. 


Simplified inventory for the customer. 
Identification for medicated feeds. 


Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


2. 
3. 
4. Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 
§. 
6. 


Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 


as large customers (and on the same route). 


7. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
8. Quantities can be bought as needed. 
9. Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


10. Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 


11. Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 
12. Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 


them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 
















duced air flow to dust collector and 
modification in set-off practices. 

In the consideration given thus far 
to microingredient distribution in 
feed, the problem of stability has 
been avoided by basing the study on 
the behavior of a stable microin- 
gredient. Not all microingredients are 
stable, of course, and losses through 
decomposition must also be consid- 
ered in producing a feed with a defi- 
nite microingredient content. 

The chemical stability problems 
which are encountered with micro- 
ingredients in feed are largely a mat- 
ter of whether the microingredient 
is sensitive to such environmental 
conditions as moisture, pH, oxidizing 
and reducing agents and mineral 
catalysts. Only rarely does one en- 
counter specific incompatibility be- 
tween microingredients. 

Certain microingredients appear to 
be entirely stable in premixes, in 


mash and in pellets under all normal 
conditions of use. These include ribo- 
flavin, niacin, choline chloride, strep- 


what serves best! 


tomycin, arsanilic acid, 3-nitro-4- 
hydroxyphenylarsonic acid, methio- 
nine, stilbestrol, sulfaquinoxaline, 
vitamin E acetate, nicarbazin, gly- 
carbylamide and, of course, the vari- 
ous mineral salts. 

Certain other microingredients are 
sensitive to environmental conditions 
in feed. These include vitamin A, 
vitamin D, menadione, procaine peni- 
cillin, calcium pantothenate, vitamin 
B: and menadione sodium bisulfite. 
The stability of such ingredients can- 
not be simply described for several 
reasons: 

1. There are no industry standards 
for microingredients, and products 
sold under the same general name 
may vary markedly in stability; 

2. Feeds will vary in destructive 
effects on microingredients, and 

3. The pelleting of feed is not a 
standardized operation. 

For most of these labile microin- 
gredients stabilized forms are com- 
mercially available. While the micro- 
ingredient or feed supplement manu- 
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facturer does not ordinarily guaran- 
tee the stability in feed, he is usually 
in a position to provide extensive 
data on the stability of his particular 
product in a variety of feeds. In most 
cases, it should be possible for the 
feed manufacturer to extract from 
this information stability studies cor- 
responding closely with his pro- 
posed usage. 

If the feed manufacturer is faced 
with a stability problem with a par- 
ticular microingredient, several 
courses of action are available: 

1. Addition of an excess quantity 
or overage of the microingredient; 

2. Use of a stabilized form of the 
microingredient, and 

3. Revision in feed production 
schedules to minimize time elapsed 
between production and consumption 

——— 
FEED FIRM CHANGES HANDS 

ELVERTA, CAL. — The Elverta 
Feed Store in Elverta has been sold 
by George and Lily Schroger to 
George M. Teffry. 
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Dr. Jaquette Joins 


Delaware Poultry Labs 


MILLSBORO, DEL.—Dr. Daniel S. 
Jaquette has been appointed poultry 
pathologist and diagnostician for Del- 
aware Poultry 
Laboratories, Inc., 


| according to a re- 


cent announce- 
ment by Dr. Hi- 
ram N. Lasher, 
vice president and 


| director of labora- 


tories. 

Dr. Jaquette will 
work in the de- 
partment headed 
by Dr. A. S. Cos- 
grove, who is in 
charge of diagnostic services at the 
Millsboro laboratory. 

Delaware Poultry Laboratories, a 
subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc., is a 
basic producer of virus vaccines and 
antibiotic preparations for the poul- 
try industry. 

Dr. Jaquette has served as a re- 
search veterinarian for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, as a poultry 
pathologist for the Delaware State 
Board of Agriculture and, most re- 
cently, as director of the Dade City 
Diagnostic Laboratory of the Florida 
Livestock Board. 


Dr. D. 8. Jaquette 


Arkansas Hatchery 
Adds Two to Staff 


SEARCY, ARK.—Jack G. Mullen 
and Lloyd O. Hendrix have been 
named to the staff of Erving’s Hatch- 
eries of Searcy, Ralph Nelson, presi- 
dent, has announced. 

Mr. Mullen, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, has become pro- 
duction manager of the Searcy hatch- 
ery and will have direct supervision 
of Erving’s pullet program. 

Mr. Hendrix, also a graduate of the 
University of Arkansas, has been ap- 
pointed a field representative to serve 
poultry growers in the Arkansas ter- 
ritory covered by the firm. He will 
assist customers with management 
problems and will aid sale and dis- 
tribution of H&N leghorns. 

Erving's has raised and sold some 
750,000 16 and 20-week-old H&N leg- 
horn pullets this year. The firm is 
formulating plans for the production 
of 1,000,000 started pullets in 1960. 


Grain Loading Facility 


ATCHISON, KANSAS Grain 
Merchants, Inc., Topeka, Kansas, has 
filed application for a permit to con- 
struct a barge loading facility for 
grain here. The request, filed with 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers, states 
the facility would be erected six- 
tenths of a mile north of the highway 
bridge across the Missouri River. 

The plans call for installing a con- 
veyor system along a rock dike which 
would extend at a southeasterly angle 
into the river. The facility would be 
built on the Kansas side of the river 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC compiex— 


thet dees your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


| WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
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“With STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


Sre 
es pavidsom, 
Mr. charles 


tithonia, Geore# 


pear charles: 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
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we have fewer barebacks and downgrades” 








says 


Jesse D. Jewell 


Board Chairman of the world’s largest 
integrated broiler operation. 


If feather pulling and barebacks 
are costing you money at market- 
ing time, it will pay you to read 
about Jesse Jewell’s experience 
with Stonemo. 


Stonemo Granite Grit — Research 
Proved and Industry Approved 
—should be on your payroll, too! 


Jesse D. Jewell, above, 
inspects healthy gizzards, 
free from feathers and litter, 
so necessary for a good 
digestive system. 


Section of an eviscerating 
line in the Jesse Jewell 
processing plant that handles 
6,000 broilers an hour. 
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HAY ‘CUBE’—John Strait, University of Minnesota agricultural economist, 
compares a 12-inch hay “cube” with a conventional sized bale. The university 


used an experimental bale in making the cubes. 


a helping hand* 


Minnesota Tests 


Small Hay ‘Cubes’ 


ST. PAUL—Twelve-inch hay 
“cubes” may replace conventional 
hay bales on many farms in the fu- 
ture, according to University of Min- 
nesota farm engineers. The small, 
cubic bales would be easier to han- 
dle mechanically, easier to dry artifi- 
cially and could help save hay qual- 
ity. 

John Strait and other engineers 
tested small bales at the Rosemount 
Experiment Station last summer. The 
10-15 Ib. cubes should be easy to 
move by conveyor from baler to trail- 
ing wagon, and from wagon to barn 
mow. 

Drying the small bale is easier be- 
cause hay in small bale form has 
twice as much exposed area per 
pound as hay in conventional bales, 
which are about 32 in. long, 18 in. 
wide and 12 in. thick. Also, nearly 
nine tenths of the hay in a small 
bale is within 3 in. of the surface, 


Make it easier on yourself to provide the complete feed 


CONTAINS 
BASIC ARRANGEMENT 
CUSTOMER CONVENIENCE 
PROPER SIZED EQUIPMENT 


>ROPER ARRANGEMENT 
OF EQUIPMENT 


EASY GRAIN RECEPTION 
GRANULAR GRIND OF GRAIN 
TWIN SPIRAL MIXING 


GOOD EQUIPMENT meee 
DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


1537 South 55th Court ° 


dealer service demanded by today’s growing number of 
business farmers and learn how to multiply returns on 
your feed mill investment. SEND FOR Prater’s New 
Bulletin 459 without obligation. 


xf rater PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Chicago 50, Illinoi: 


Rush your new Bulletin 459 without delay! 


ADDRESSEE TTT 


ie 


compared to about two thirds for 
conventional bales. 

As a result, it’s easier to reach all 
the hay in a small bale with forced 
air. Mr. Strait says small bales should 
be mow-dried almost as easily as the 
same amount of hay in chopped form. 

Conventional bales, to be dried 
artificially, must be stacked in a cer- 
tain pattern and should be in a tight- 
ly enclosed area. Neither the arrang- 
ing nor the enclosing is necessary 
with small bales—they can be 
dropped and left where they fall in 
the mow. An ordinary duct-type dry- 
ing system is all that’s needed, and 
they could be dried with either 
heated or unheated air, says the en- 
gineer. 

Mr. Strait says small bales are be- 
ing studied as part of a complete 
haying system, involving cutting, con- 
ditioning, raking, baling, storage and 
drying. Conditioning speeds the field 
drying process, which lessens risk of 
quality loss due to bad weather. 
Then, since the bales can be dried 
artificially, they can be put up when 
the hay has 30-35% moisture. At 
such a moisture content, the leaves 
are tough and won't shatter, he says. 


Phosphorus May 
Aid Winter Growth 


STILLWATER, OKLA .—Supple- 
mental feeding of phosphorus to 
range cattle will increase growth 
and weight gains on most native 
grass pastures during winter months, 
Oklahoma State University agricul- 
tural experiment station research in- 
dicates. 

Studies show the phosphorus re- 
quirement of the rumen bacteria may 
be higher than that required by the 
host animal. 

A phosphorus level of 0.2% is con- 
sidered ample for proper bone devel- 
opment, normal blood level and effec- 
tive utilization of fibrous feeds, ac- 
cording to the experiment station. 
Native grass pastures during winter 
months or dry periods may be as low 
as 0.4%. 

Supplemental salt-mineral mixes 
composed of two parts salt to one 
part steamed bone meal, when fed 
free choice, will assure ample intake 
in most areas of the state, scientists 
said. Adding 15% cottonseed meal to 
the salt-mineral mix will give in- 
creased consumption, the station 
added. 

“Protein supplements, when fed in 
sufficient amounts, may be high 
enough in phosphorus content that 
no other mineral supplement is nec- 
essary,” the report said. “When fat- 
tening cattle were full-fed ground 
milo with soybean meal and sorghum 
silage, no advantage was shown from 
adding additional phosphorus or trace 
minerals.” 


Cattle Feeding Firm 


Now Incorporated 


FRESNO, CAL.—The Fresno Cat- 
tle Feeding Co. has been incorporated 
at Fresno with stock vaiued at $200,- 
000. Principals in the feeding firm 
include William R. Jenkins and Ken- 
neth J. Fryer. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 





A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 





MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 





Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 























COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 


fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 


’ 
World's Oldest and , you without delay. 


Largest Specialists in Vitamin GWE) DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Products for Feeds 4800 South Richmond Street ° 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp !TALY—Via Negri 4, Milan MEXICO—Av. Feo. Madro 54, Mexico |, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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for complete nutritional service 


e eopaiiitelabatoham lates 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 








HAMMERMILL SCREENS and HAMMERS 


for all makes and models of mills—regular or hard-faced hammers 
All Popular Sizes Available for immediate Shipment from Our Memphis Stocks 


Equipment 


For All Types of Milling, Conveying and Power Transmission 
WHitehall 8-0461 MEMPHIS, TENN. 45 West Virginia Ave. 














PELLETED RATIONS 
are here to stay for... 


“< 


Dairy Cattle 


NATIONAL* Western Bentonite as 
the bonding agent makes 
them more profitable 


Manufacturers of complete pelleted rations ... whether in the 
form of pellets or wafers .. . find their best and most profitable 
bonding agent to be NATIONAL Western Bentonite. 

Feedlot operators admit the conventional methods of livestock 
feeding have- become obsolete! A NEW method... the self- 
feeding of a complete pelleted ration to sheep, beef and dairy 
cattle is here to stay. 

Take advantage of this ever increasing market for pelleted 
rations . . . fill in the attached coupon today for additional infor- 
mation on how NATIONAL Western Bentonite can be more 
profitable to YOU! 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD oh A 
1808 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
*Registered Trademark of National Lead Company 





EES a 
BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
i 1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, GEXAS i 
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James Henderson Richard Carr Warren Light Robert Fry 


F Ann to head the purchasing department. 
errell ounces Responsibilities of the sales de- 


Executive Changes partment will be shared by James 

SAGIN Henderson and Richard Carr, sales 

aa Ce 7 he ae x ree managers. Mr. Henderson retains his 
. noun ++i 

executive changes which involve five a a — 

persons on its 


staff. Gets Scholarship 


Ronald Banton, 
vice president and LEXINGTON, KY. — Dan Turley, 
general sales man- Sacramento, Ky., has been awarded 
ager of the firm, the $900, three-year Southern States 
is retiring after al- Cooperative scholarship in agricul- 
most 21 years, ac- ture, it was announced recently. The 
cording to Elden University of Kentucky sophomore 
L. Kaylor, com- was awarded the College of Agricul- 
pany president. ture scholarship on the basis of aca- 
demic achievement. He is majoring 


Mr. Banton will ‘ . ne 
continue to serve in animal nutrition. 






































on special assign- —— —_ 
ment and as company consultant, NEW ELEVATOR 
said Mr. Kaylor. OTTUMWA, IOWA — Orval John- 





Other company executive changes | son and his son, Jerry, are building 
announced by Mr. Kaylor include the | a new elevator and grain building for 
election of Robert Fry as vice presi- | their feed business. They are sched- 
dent and Warren Light as secretary. | uled to move about Dec. 1 to the new 
Mr. Fry will retain the position of | location. Their company has changed 
plant manager. Mr. Light continues | its name to the Johnson Elevator 
Co., successor to the Johnson Hatch- 
ery, Feed and Poultry. Their new 
TWO FEED FIRMS OPEN 76x80 steel building and two high 
bins will house both their distributor- 

ORLAND, CAL.—The Orland Feed | ship and grain elevator service. They 
& Seed Store and the Chicago Feed | will operate a grain bank for bulk 
& Seed Co. have been opened in Or- | feeds. Glen Bell will head the outside 
land. services of the dealership. 


































Another Simplified... - Efficient ..- Economical 


























"Made with Standard Sizes of Batooka Augers 


Thousands of bushels easily stored 
with this Wyatt installation above. It 
utilizes standard Bazookas in appro- 
priate sizes up to 10 inches to build an 
automatic system that is highly effi- 
cient and economical. Bazooka augers 
are used at any angle to build installa- 
tions like those shown here or smaller 
on the farm facilities. Wyatt engineer- 
ing services available. Write or 
phone for details. 





Bulk feed handling made easy 
with this Wyatt installation. 










638 feet of standard Bazookas move the grain 
in this 1,400,000 bushel storage facility 
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tk: pn : “a Two Years on Occo OCCO Dairy 
1958-59 1957-58 contoining RUFIS 1956-57 


$13,460.00} $12,379.00) $5,753.00 (74%) | $7,707.00 
44.) 45.1 18 42.3 
$ 305.00]$ 274.00$ 123.00 (68%) |$ 182.00 
577,000} 543,220, 171,600 (42%) | 405,400 
13,080] 12,037) 3,498 (36.5%)} 9,582 
20,220] 19,429 6,635 (49%) | 13,585 
459] 4305] 138(43%) | 321.1 


These cre DHIA records. Records on file at the farm, Sumner, lowe 















































1956-57 Return Was...$7,707 


AFTER AbDING RUFIS 
THE RETURN OVER FEED COST 





INCREASED T0...°13,460% 


NET GAIN $5,753.00.........0r 74% 


OCCO-CASS Milk production increased 42%, Butterfat 49% with an 
average daily intake of only one gram RUFIS per animal, per day. 
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There Is Only One RuFis 


DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 


RUFIS is THE NATURAL Live Rumen Bacteria and their 
Natural Enzymes as nature intended—in proper balance. 
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FRE 


You too, Can Improve 
Your Cattle Feeds wrx RUFIS 


Step Up Sales...Increase Profits 


... and best of all . . . the cost of adding RUFIS to your feed 
supplement is less than % of a cent per animal per day. 
RUFIS stimulates better rumen function . . . appetites improve 
.-. cattle show better gains . . . better finish and uniformity. 
RUFIS is hand harvested from Government Inspected Cattle 
and protected by patent No. 2,560,830. 


“RUFIS Resutts 
UNDER DISTRIBUTED by. = 


Burlington, Iowa 


- ' W. P. MANN SALES CO., INC. 
FIELD CONDITIONS Toor fo. Men paves | 5414¥%4 MILITARY AVE. OMAHA 4, NEBRASKA 


Copyright 1959 WPMSC 


(IN FEED LOT OR DAIRY BARN) ree 5, Cal 
3007 Race St., 


I NSURE Ft. Worth, Texas 


A. McClelland Company 
Success” ansas city, Mssour 


RUFIS is a product of POUL-AN LABORATORIES ¢ kansas 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


1911 Baltimore BA 1-3930 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Ki 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
of 


Many of the Country's Outstanding 
Feed Plants and Grain Elevators 
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You d be Surprised 


What you can do to increase your egg quality 


One way or another, YOU pay for losses in handling eggs. With the 
high-speed equipment of modern automation, if the count is made 
before eggs are processed, and then “lost” anywhere along the line, 
YOU lose. 

A large country plant reports getting as low as 50% yield at times 
last summer off high-speed equipment. 

There's a practical answer if you believe that... 

“QUALITY IS MADE BEFORE IT’S LAID.” 

No one has come up with a way to ADD Quality after the egg is laid. 
BUT—There Is a difference in strains based on genetic background and 
the ability of these eggs to “take it.” 

For its quality-egg program with feeders, a milling company is re- 
ported recommending five strains. 

The Mount Hope QUEEN is one of them. 

At 1959 Random Sample Tests, using four Best Tests and the 10 most 
popular National Strains, The QUEEN was second in Albumen Quality 
and Income. 

You may want to suggest to your Producers that under the new USDA 
standards of “Fresh Fancy” quality, The QUEEN, with its all-’round 
quality, has “The Egg of the Future.” Our many Franchised Hatcheries 
would like an opportunity to prove it. More details, if requested. 
? 
er 
Mount Hope Poultry Farm, Inc. 

BATAVIA, NEW YORK 





Broiler Firm Cuts Feeding Costs, 
Adds Extra Milling Equipment 


By Jess Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


In order to reduce operational 
costs as much as possible, Maple 
Ridge Broiler Co. of Albertville, Ala., 
has followed the trend of a number 
of other feed men in the area. The 
owners decided to put in a feed mill. 
They already had some equipment, 
but added enough extra so they can 
now manufacture 40 tons of feed 
per day. 

“When broiler prices were down 
we knew we had to shave growing 
expenses,” said Woodall Rodgers, 
manager. “Instead of shipping in a 
complete feed as we formerly did, 
we now buy the concentrates and 
mix them with corn. The whole grain 
corn is brought in from the Mid- 
west and ground here at the mill.” 

Mr. Rodgers said the saving in 


feed will pay for the mill in a rea- | 
| years, and usually has about a half 


sonable length of time. New equip- 
ment added includes a Kelly Du- 
plex vertical mixer, a grinder, a Bur- 
rows weigh buggy with 1,000-lb. ca- 
pacity, and two Butler steel bins 
which hold 25 tons each. In addition 
there are several other bins that hold 
about 40 tons each. 

“We don’t have a lot of storage 
yet,” said Mr. Rodgers, “but we 


don’t need too much, because feed is | 


mixed every day.” 

Corn is conveyed from the holding 
bins to the grinder, and then is blown 
into another bin. From here it is 
taken out at the bottom into the 
weigh-buggy and dumped into a chute 
at the bottom of the mixer. From the 
mixer the feed goes back into holding 


bins or directly into a truck waiting | 


outside on the platform scales. 

“It’s not the biggest mill in the 
country,” Mr. Rodgers said, “but it’s 
so easy that one man can operate it. 
And it takes just one man to run our 
7-ton bulk truck.” 

Maple Ridge Broiler Co. is owned 
by two of Mr. Rodgers’ brothers, 
Walton and Emmett. They own a 
large hatchery at New Market, Ala., 
and also have their own flocks of 
breeder hens for producing baby 
chicks. 

Integrated 

“It's a completely integrated pro- 
gram except that we have no process- 
ing plant for the birds,” said Woodall 
Rodgers, who is in charge of broiler 
operations at Albertville. “As risky as 
broilers are, from a market stand- 
point, the more you can control the 
complete operation the better off you 
are. It means getting the best feed 
for the lowest price, the finest chicks 
for the least money and then putting 
a lot of poundage on them as quickly 
as possible.” 

Maple Ridge Broiler Co. has been 





| nishes 
| and provides a field supervisor who 


| wide, 
| build it. He also furnishes all equip- 
| ment, 
| when the birds are sold, he gets paid 








MANAGER—Woodall Rodgers, man- 
ager of Maple Ridge Broiler Co., fig- 
ures closely on feed and labor and 
strives for a good feed conversion. 


contracting broilers for about two 
million on feed. The company fur- 


the chicks, feed, medication 


visits each flock regularly. The farm- 
er puts up a house, usually 20-24 ft. 
and as long as he wants to 
litter, lights and heat. Then 


a certain fee for each bird. 
The producers all live within a 35 


| mile radius of Albertville. They have 


large feed bins into which bulk feed 
is augered. The average flock varies 
from 6,000 to 11,000 birds. Mr. Rod- 
gers says most of the growers are 
small farmers who needed a sideline 
income. 
Feed Conversion 
The company has been getting a 
good feed conversion because the field 
supervisor checks closely on each op- 
erator. Last summer the conversion 
averaged about 40%, which means a 
pound of chicken was produced from 
less than 2% Ib. of feed. 
Usually the company harvests about 


| four crops of broilers annually. In 


selling them from 9 to 10 weeks of 
age, this gives ample time to clean 
out the houses and get ready for the 
next block of baby chicks. 

Handling such a large project can 
be done without a large crew of work- 
ers. At Albertville it is a four-man 
operation. Besides Mr. Rodgers, there 
are a feed mill manager, delivery 
man and a fourth employee who hauls 
the chickens and does other work. 
Mr. Rodgers is his own field super- 
visor, while his wife helps with the 
books. 

In discussing the broiler situation, 
Mr. Rodgers brought out these points: 
Profit margins have shrunk so much 
that the inefficient operator can no 

(Turn to page 50) 


RENOVATED MILL—Renovated mill at Maple Ridge Broiler Co. enables 
bulk feed truck to load under a protective cover. Two men load the truck, 
one on truck and one in mill, but all deliveries and unloading are done by 
the driver. This 7-ton truck makes several trips daily to broiler farms. 
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“BEEF NEWS 


A 28-minute newsreel-type film of up-to-date 
information on latest beef cattle research, 
feedlot mechanization, tricks used by big and 
small feeders to boost gains, cut costs...and a 


look at what’s ahead for the cattle industry. 


The Lilly crew of “flying cameramen” traveled several 
states and some 11,312 miles chasing down promising news 
leads of special interest to cattle feeders ...from latest 
research at the USDA Range Research Station near Miles 
City, Montana, to a feeder at Sheridan, Illinois, who has 
hitched and unhitched his wagons 4000 times without get- 
ting off his tractor...from the famous “Cattle Feeders’ 
Day” at Iowa State University to a 33,000-head feeding 


operation near Greeley, Colorado. 


ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE SHOWINGS 
Feed manufacturers can schedule this film now for 
future cattle feeder meetings. Dealers should schedule 
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of date(s) plus samples of free promotional material 
available for use in conducting your meeting. 
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(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 
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its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 
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SERPASIL...means less stress! 


Heat, caging, debeaking, disease, crowding, spraying, social conflict, adverse weather and poor 
housing all cause stress and are recognized as factors in decreased egg production. Now, five years 
of extensive testing by CIBA and many state agricultural experimental stations have proven that 
Serpasil controls stress. Serpasil (Reserpine premix, CIBA) is the first and only feed additive developed 
to control stress in poultry. Its stress relieving action has been proven to result in—INCREASED 
EGG PRODUCTION ® LESS FEED WASTAGE ® INCREASED FEED EFFICIENCY ® GREATER SHELL 
THICKNESS ® SUPERIOR EGG QUALITY. 7o find out more about this revolutionary new product write— 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., FEED ADDITIVE SALES DIVISION, P.0. BOX 313, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


DISTRIBUTED BY: THE RAY EWING COMPANY © PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
MERCK & CO., INC., CHEMICAL DIVISION, RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


CIBA 
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WEIGH BUGGY — This Burrows 
weigh buggy helps manufacture more 
broiler feed with less labor. 


longer stay in business. The birds 
must be grown on a large scale. Feed- 
ing and handling methods must be 
streamlined so that production costs 





can be lowered. Producers must con- 
tinually study feeding trends and be 
able to revamp their plants when 
needed, for profits at any time depend 
upon the highest possible feed con- 
version. 

Also, the farm grower must be kept 
up to date and be willing to cooper- 
ate. Mr. Rodgers says a field super- 
visor must know how to get along 
with the growers so they will accept 
his suggestions. Knowing feeds and 
poultry is not enough—the supervisor 
must be able to impart this knowledge 
to the growers in a manner that they 
will willingly accept. 

Discussing trends Mr. Rodgers said, 
“It isn’t difficult to add a few hun- 
dred thousand more birds, providing 
the market is right. This is such a 
risky business that only the biggest 
contractors may survive. A lot of 
smaller companies are likely to go 
under unless the market takes a rise 
and stays that way for awhile.” 

The only thing needed by the com- 
pany right now is another bulk feed 
truck. Mr. Rodgers says this will 





probably be the next thing purchased. 
The feed mill will take care of con- 
siderably more broilers than are be- 
ing grown at present. 


Grading Plan Tested 


MADISON, WIS. — The state de- 
partment of agriculture is inviting 
the reaction of producers to a pro- 
posal to set up a grading program 
for eggs that would designate “Wis- 
consin Fresh Fancy Quality” as a 
grade. The grading program for the 
egg industry is voluntary. The legis- 
lature has declined to set up a com- 
pulsory program. The agency will 
hold a public hearing on the grade 
proposal at the state capitol Nov. 24. 


W. A. Harding Dies 


RAYMONDVILLE, TEXAS—W. A. 
Harding, owner of Evergreen Farms 
and an alfalfa dehydrating operation 
here, died recently. He was a former 
member of the board of the American 
Dehydrators Assn. 
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Here's a typical vacuum-pressure system for Permaglas Storage Units. A. 0. Smith distributors 
have the “specialized” know-how to plan and help solve your bulk materials conveying problems. 


Permaglas Storage Structures 


...mechanical “sweep-arm” bottom unloader 
... pneumatic conveying system 





Permaglas Mechanized Storage Structures offer a 
“dynamic challenge”’ to the higher cost, conventional 
methods used in handling and storing of bulk ma- 
terials. You can realize lower costs in your processing 
operations when slow and expensive methods are 
replaced with Permaglas Mechanized Storage Units. 
Equipped with the exclusive ““sweep-arm” mechanical 
bottom unloader, they can be incorporated into an 
efficient pneumatic or mechanical conveying system. 
Here’s how you benefit: 


A completely enclosed, “push button controlled” 
Bulk materials handling system is now possible. 


Incoming “bulk” cars or trucks can be unloaded 
Bneumatically or mechanically directly into the 
ermaglas Storage Structure. 


@ The mechanical “sweep-arm” bottom unloader 
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HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
A. 0. Smith International S.A., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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discharges bulk materials directly into the conveying 
system to the process lines. 

This means substantial savings in labor, eliminates 
& , bins, barrels, handling equipment and the main- 
tenance of this equipment...eliminates material 
losses by breakage or spillage . . . helps prevent hazard- 
ous accidents. 

Plus this exclusive feature. Permaglas Storage 

tructures are glass-fused-to-steel construction* both 
inside and out. Makes possible sanitary, easy to clean 
bulk materials handling systems. Eliminates corrosion, 
safeguards products from contamination and _infes- 
tation. Reduces structure maintenance to a minimum. 

This low cost way to handle and store bulk materials 
can be accomplished with minimum capital invest- 
ment. Certainly it is worth further investigation. 
Mail coupon for details. 


A. ©. SMITH CORPORATION 

Permaglas Storage Units, Dept. FS-119 

Kankakee, lilinois 

Send me free Permaglas Mechanized Storage Unit Bulletin MU-100. 


Use of Almond Hulls 
In Feeds Increases 


CHICO, CAL.—A thriving industry 
| has resulted from the discovery in 
| 1950 that almond hulls, when mixed 
| with other ingredients, are palatable 

in livestock feeds. Almond growers 
this year will receive an estimated 
| $500,000 for hulls used in feeds. 

| Before 1950, according to Al 
| Mitchell, farm advisor at Oroville, 
Cal., 95% of all hulls were burned 
or otherwise destroyed. S 

Ray and William Snow, Jr., joint 
partners in Superior Dryers, Inc., 
Chico, estimate they will dry a rec- 
ord 10,000 tons of almond hulls this 
fall. As of late in September, 7,000 
tons have gone through. The previous 
high was 8,300 tons, in 1956. 

The actual mixing of the ingredi- 
ents is done at Chico Meat Co., Inc., 
where, as Ray Snow explains, it is 
made into a finished product—includ- 
ing 25% cotton cake and molasses, a 
derivative of beets, salt and miner- 
als. 

Early findings indicated that al- 
mond hulls were high in sugar con- 
tent, but were probably not more 
than 4% protein. Feeding trials dur- 
ing 1950, supervised by the California 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
showed that 6,000 tons of almond 
hulls produced annually would pro- 
duce more than one million pounds 
of beef or lamb. When mixed half 
and half with a hay mixture, the 
hulls would produce well over two 
million pounds of beef. 

Early feeding trials showed that 
beef cattle would gain about 2 Ib. a 
day when fed 10-11 Ib. of hulls and 
10-11 lb. of alfalfa per day. It was 
found that beef could be expected to 
gain a pound from a little over 5 
Ib. each of hay and almond hulls, or 
about the same as expected from bar- 
ley. 


Poultry Plant Contract 


Ended in Mississippi 


WATER VALLEY, MISS.—A con- 
tract between Yalobusha County and 
Water Valley Poultry Corp. has been 
cancelled by decree of Chancellor 
William H. Anderson of Ripley in 
Chancery Court. 

The corporation was set up after 
an agreement with Pride of Virginia 
Poultry Corp. to operate a locally- 
financed poultry processing plant. 
The building, completed earlier this 
year, has never been used. 

Judge Anderson heard the case as 
a special judge after Chancellor Ker- 
mit Cofer excused himself because of 
his previous association with the 
county during negotiation of the con- 
tract. 

Judge Anderson first approved a 
decree pro confesso when motion was 
made by the complainant that the 
defendant corporation had not filed 
an answer to the bill of complaint. 

Yalobusha County is now at liberty 
to negotiate with other processors for 
operation of the processing plant 
which was financed with funds set 
aside for industrial development in 
supervisor’s district 3. 
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“After we began drying grain with 
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Dairymen’s Interest in | 


Pelleted Hay Increases 


BLACKSBURG, VA. - 


and sheep raisers, according to Dr. 
W. A. Hardison of the dairy science 


department at Virginia Polytechnic | 


Institute. 

Dr. Hardison says research indi- 
cates that pelleting hay will increase 
feed intake and daily gains, give 
more efficient use of feed and de- 
crease feed wastage. 

He says pelleted hay also has stor- 
age and handling advantages such as 
requiring less storage space, being 
easier and cheaper to ship and being 
adapted to mechanical handling - 
thus reducing labor costs. 

Cost Drawback 

The major drawback at present, he 
says, is the cost factor, and some 
dairy experts are concerned that pel- 
leted hay may reduce the fat con- 
tent of milk. Tests in California show 
that coarsely ground hay did not 
produce low-fat milk, but that finely 
ground hay did. 

Dr. Hardison says the proportion 
of hay to concentrate may also affect 
the fat content of milk. One dairy- 
man who self-fed hay pellets found 


that when he dropped the dairy grain | 


allowance from 16 to 12 Ib., butter- 
fat percentage dropped also. At 16 
lb. per cow, it stayed up. Dr. Hardi- 
son says this is contrary to certain 


other field observations and the pres- | 


ent research results. 


Experimental evidence shows that | 


when ground and pelleted hay was 


the sole ration, a reduction in milk | 


fat did not result. 

However, Dr. Hardison says, when 
a small amount of concentrate was 
added, a drop in fat percentage oc- 
curred. He points out that the low 
milk-fat producing diet was very ef- 
ficient for producing weight gain in 
steers. 


No change in the solids-not-fat | 
fraction of milk was found in work | 
at VPI when a ration of pelleted | 


mixed hay and concentrate was fed. 


Daily intakes of 40 Ib. of pellets | 


along with 16 lb. of grain were ob- 


tained in this work, while intakes of | 
from 40 to 60 Ib. of pellets per cow | 
daily have been reported from the | 


field. 


high intake is reflected in increased 
milk production and not increased 
body weight gains. 


“Many questions about the advis- | 


ability of feeding pelleted hay to 
dairy cows remain unanswered,” Dr 
Hardison said, “with cost the pri- 
mary limiting factor. 

“However, if the feeding of pellets 
results in better feed intakes, re- 
duced feed wastage, increased milk 
production with no adverse effect on 
fat production and lower labor costs, 
these factors should more than off- 
set the high cost of grinding and pel- 
leting the hay.” 


Neldetki Has Becket 


On Swine Equipment 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A 56-page book- 
let containing detailed plans for build- 
ing different pieces of swine produc- 
tion equipment was recently released, 
according to E. A. Olson, extension 
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hay is becoming of increased interest | 
to dairymen as well as beef cattle | 





Such levels of consumption, says 
Dr. Hardison, are desirable if the | 





agricultural engineer at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

The booklet, entitled “Swine Equip- 
ment Plans,” E.C. 59-708, was pre- 
pared by land-grant college personnel 
in 12 north central states who co- 
operated with the Midwest Plan Ser- 
vice at Iowa State University. A 
printing charge of $1 is made to cover 
cost of publication. 

A spot check of equipment plans 
in the booklet shows plans for build- 
ing finishing layouts, walk-in self- 
feeders, creep feeders, hay and silage 
feeders, loading chutes, dips, gates, 
farrowing stalls, brooders, nursery 
pens, waterers, wallows and sun 
shades. 

The plans were developed by the 
Midwest Plan Service, an official ac- 
tivity of cooperating land grant col- 
leges and universities in the area. 
Main purpose of the service is to pre- 
pare and publish plans for farm build- 
ings and related equipment under the 
direction of agricultural engineers, 
animal scientists and consulting spe- 
cialists. 
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KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, fil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 











LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 
CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS 


Find out how economically and accurately we can quality-contro! 
your feeds . . . it doesn't cost—it pays! 
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Serving the Feed Industry Since 1915 
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CK 


Dont Mix Without 


That’s because this fish soluble product dried on soymeal 
provides a uniform and top-quality source of unidentified 


growth factors for resultful poultry, turkey and pig feeds. 
And results means re-orders! 


Econosol is easy to handle and mixes readily. There’s 
none of the unpleasant mess of handling liquid fish solu- 
bles. Econogol comes to you—fast and dependable—in 
40 lb. moisture resistant bags ready to make more sales 
through better feeds for you. 


Today’s a good day to get all the facts and the good news 
about price on CK’s Econosol. 


is another champion from the 
CK line of feed ingredients which 
also include 
oe Econolass — Blackstrap mo 
lasses dehydrated on Soy 
mea 
New Econoloc — Soyoil and 
lecethin concentrated on soy 
mea! 
New Econoferm — Multiple 
cultured product absorbed 
on soymes! 
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Latest Break-Through in Plant Science 
Achieved by Researchers at Beltsville 


WASHINGTON — The triggering 
mechanism for all plant development 
has been found by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists. The break- 
through in plant science is described 
as “a discovery promising to be the 
key to man’s complete control of 
plant growth from seed germination 
through plant flowering and fruit- 
ing.” 

Two research men with the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, Beltsville, 
Md., have recovered from corn plants 
pigment forms with no impurities, 
which function like enzymes. The 
scientists credited with the discovery 
are Drs. Harry A. Borthwick and 
Sterling Hendricks, who made the 
discovery in studying the effects of 
differences in color and intensity of 
light on growth responses such as 
flowering, seed germination, elonga- 
tion, and color production. Associated 





in the research also were Harold W. 
Siegleman of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service and Carl Norris and 
Warren Butler, both of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator 
of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service, hails the discovery as an 
outstanding basic research achieve- 
ment. “It is the kind of discovery 
envisioned when the department’s 
new pioneering research laboratories 
were established. It provides means 
for the better control of plant de- 
velopment for specific purposes—for 
better food, fiber, and industrial raw 
material,” he said. 

For scientists the discovery opens 
the door to further research of this 
triggering action to enable man to 
tailor-make plants for his needs. Pos- 
sible results are crops of special 
heights for better harvesting, flower- 





ing of plants at times convenient to 
man, or for better control of plant 
pests. 

It has long been known that light 
controls the reddening of apples by 
governing the formation of coloring 
material. The side of the apple facing 
out from the tree is usually redder 
than the side facing the center of 
the tree. 

Recently the scientists found the 
critical range of light for apple col- 
oring to be in the red region of 6,200 
to 6,900 Angstrom units. Above this 
region the amount of reddening of 
the apple declines rapidly as the 
wavelength of light increases toward 
far-red. 

With soybeans growing on short 
days and long nights, an extremely 
short exposure to red light during 
the night will prevent the plant from 
flowering. Conversely, an equally 
short period of far-red light causes 
the plant to flower. However, if the 
intensity of far-red light is increased 
100 times, the plant again fails to 
flower. 
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Drs. Borthwick and Hendricks have 
found growth responses to be gov- 
erned by a reversible chemical reac- 
tion that is controlled by the color 
and intensity of light acting upon 
two pigment forms present in plants 
in invisible quantities. 


Pigment Absorbs Light 


One form of the pigment absorbs 
red light and the other far-red light. 
The pigment form that predominates 
in a plant depends upon the color of 
light to which the plant is exposed. 
The form produced by the action of 
red light regulates plant growth and 
can absorb far-red light. However, if 
this form absorbs far-red light it is 
converted back to the red-absorbing 
form that does not regulate plant 


To obtain the various colors of light 
for the experiment, the scientists di- 
rected white light from a high-inten- 
sity electric arc through a prism to 
break it into all the colors of the 
spectrum as in a rainbow. The portion 
of light used in this work was the red 
part of the spectrum from yellow 
(5,800 A) to far-red (near the limit 
of visible red light (7,000 to 7,500 A), 
which is near the range of infra-red 
or heat energy). An Angstrom unit, 
a measure of wavelength of light, is 
one millionth of a centimeter. 

Colors in the yellow and orange 
range of 5,800 to 6,300 A are ab- 
sorbed largely by the red-absorbing 
pigment form, moving the photoreac- 
tion toward the production of the 
growth regulating form. 

The red-absorbing form can utilize 
more light in the 6,300 to 6,700 A re- 
gion, red-orange to red, than in other 
ranges. Therefore, this is the range 
requiring the least amount of light 
energy to convert this pigment form 
to the regulating pigment. Both pig- 
ment forms are present in this range 
of colors, but the regulating type pre- 
dominates. 

Both forms of pigment are present 
in about equal amounts in the 6,700 
to 7,200 A (red) region, with the 
midway point in the reaction about 
6,950 A. At longer wavelengths the 
reaction moves toward the red- 
absorbing form and the shorter wave- 
lengths (to-vard yellow) stimulate 
the production of the growth regulat- 
ing form. 

In the far-red region of 7,200 to 
7,800 A light absorption by the regu- 
lating form of pigment is at maxi- 
mum, moving the reaction toward the 
reformation of the red-absorbing 
form. 

It is the selective absorption of the 
various colors of light by the two 
pigment forms that apparently gov- 
erns many phases of a plant's devel- 
opment, including flowering, germi- 
nation, and elongation, and that pro- 
mises to add even more knowledge of 
plant development. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 

Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 

drogenated anima! fat. 
XANTHOPHYLL OCONCEN- 
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For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 

Effective dog food deodorant. 
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- to the Feed and Poultry Industry 





_ Disease is the greatest single threat to profitable poultry and livestock 
production today. And disease problems are steadily becoming more complex, 
thus making new demands on your feeds. All this calls for more service, 
more co-operation between the laboratory and the field—for it is in the 
laboratory that the answers to many field problems must first be found. 


Over the years, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories have developed several 
outstanding feed-additive health products—also the field manpower to 
This brochure describes briefly certain of those services available to 
our many friends in the feed industry. 
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He’s close by...to help you 


The 78 Territory and District Managers shown 
here average 12 years of experience with Dr. 
Salsbury, working first-hand with feed manu- 
facturers, poultrymen and dealers. One of 
them is assigned to your territory. Contact 
him, at the address nearest you. 


Your Dr. Salsbury’s representative is a walk- 
ing encyclopedia of practical information about 
poultry and feed medication. He can provide 
the advice you often need regarding disease 
and programs of prevention and control. He 
keeps informed on industry problems, and 
can help in the training of your staff, through 
on-the-farm service calls, and even with feed 
merchandising programs. In short, he can 
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with your feed-medication problems 


do everything that normally needs to be done with respect to adding 

medications to feed—and making your good feeds work better under 

field conditions. 

One of the most valuable functions of the Dr. Salsbury Territory Manager 

is that of middle-man between the field and laboratory. He represents you 

to us—and the other way around. He is your key to all the valuable services ‘a 
of the entire Dr. Salsbury organization. Most of the services discussed in 
this brochure are available through the Territory Manager. 


Six Dr. Salsbury District Managers can offer you much the same kind of 
help . . . and back up the service of the Territory Manager near you. Your 
Dr. Salsbury representative is a good man to know. Through him, Dr. 
Salsbury’s “Scientific approach to poultry and swine health problems”’ 
offers real help to you and your feed customers. Use his talents—and 
those of others available through him—to make your business more 
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THESE RESEARCH SERVICES CAN 


Poultry and Swine Health Specialists 


Research is the starting point, the launching 
pad for all progress in the field of poultry 
and livestock health. Research in feed medi- 
cation requires both highly trained special- 
ists and the very best facilities. Our large 
staff includes chemists, bacteriologists, bio- 
chemists, protozoologists, virologists, para- 
sitologists and pathologists, all working 
closely with poultry and swine disease prob- 
lems in the laboratory and in the field. These 
men are recognized as top scientists. They 
are members of a research team that has 
made signal contributions to agriculture 
through the development of new, more effec- 
tive feed additives and other health products. 
Keenly aware of the need for feed-medica- 


tion programs that work in the field, Dr. 
Salsbury’s specialists are at your service 
with quality product research. 

For these scientists to carry out their experi- 
mental work, they need not only the most 
advanced laboratory equipment but practical 
testing facilities as well—where typical farm 
conditions can be simulated. Dr. Salsbury’s 
Research Farm — where modern broiler, 
layer, and turkey houses are located—is 
typical of the experimental facilities of the 
Laboratories. Here, many different flocks 
and thousands of birds of all ages are being 
constantly tested for effectiveness of treat- 
ments and practical methods of application. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories-the Scientific 
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HELP SOLVE MANY OF YOUR FEED PROBLEMS 


Professional Diagnostic Service 


Many flock troubles can be solved in the 
field, with the assistance of your Dr. 
Salsbury’s Territory Manager, but when 
problems arise that require professional 
scientific advice, he will be the first to 
propose submitting specimen birds to a 
diagnostic laboratory. He knows guesswork 
can be costly—to you, your feed dealers or 
customers. Dr. Salsbury’s diagnostic facili- 
ties are widely used by all segments of the 
industry. Feed manufacturers, dealers and 
fieldmen, as well as college laboratories, 
experiment stations and local poultry pro- 
ducers, annually send thousands of cases to 


Dr. Salsbury’s Department of Veterinary 
Pathology. This department, using a number 
of modern techniques, provides a complete 
diagnostic service. This important service 
seeks to find the underlying cause of disease 
in a flock, so that steps may be taken to 
control immediate mortality and to establish 
a program of prevention. This service is, of 
course, supplementary to state diagnostic 
laboratories; both are doing essential work 
for the good of the poultry industry. Com- 
plete details and information on how to use 
Dr. Salsbury’s diagnostic and other scien- 
tific services may be obtained from your 
Territory Manager. 


Approach to Poultry and Swine Health Problems 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
AVAILABLE TO YOU... 





Poultry Short Course 


Today, more than ever, disease is a major threat 

to poultry profits. The average poultryman is beset with 
complex conditions requiring careful study and sound 
advice. He needs help. And he expects his poultry feed 
to do a lot more than provide the essential nutrients 

for growth. You can provide a large measure of the 
help he needs—by building a better feed and servicing 
your customers with trained, capable fieldmen. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry Short Course provides an 
intensive, practical kind of training in how best to 
prevent and control poultry diseases. It is widely 
popular and highly respected. To date, over 10,000 
dealers, field servicemen and poultrymen from every 
state, and many foreign countries, have taken the course 
during the 25 years it has been held. While attending 
the 4-day course, students “learn to do by doing.” 
They do laboratory work, post-mortem examinations, 
blood testing, vaccinating, and other such work with 
poultry. Every modern teaching technique is used 

t.. give the student a chance to see for himself many of 
the disease conditions encountered in the field, so he will 
be better able to cope with them later. 

To find out more about Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry 

Short Course, contact your Territory Manager. Or, 
write direct to Charles City. 





Field Symposiums 


These are group meetings, held in various areas. 

They are similar in purpose to the Short Course, except 
they are more accelerated and characterized by 
discussions of disease conditions, presented by experts in 
their respective fields. Many meetings are held in 
co-operation with other groups such as the Extension 
Service, poultry improvement associations and the like. 
Every year sees an increase in the number of field 
meetings held for the purpose of training the salesmen or 
fieldmen of feed companies and dealers. 





LTECHNICAT 
SPECIALISTS 


These men, who are trained specialists expe- 
rienced in feed medication and poultry dis- 
ease control, are available through your Dr. 
Salsbury’s Territory Manager or direct from 
Charles City. They can give you most up-to- 
date advice and help, because they are in 
constant touch with college researchers, indus- 
try specialists, and practicing veterinarians. 
They work closely with local people, especially 
veterinarians. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Technical Service Advisers can 


Feed Analysis 


IRVICE 
IN FEED 


ADVISERS ARE 


MEDICATION 


help you and your growers develop effective 
disease-control programs—through medicated 
feed. They’re also available to you as trouble- 
shooters. They can be at the trouble spot in a 
matter of hours. And they bring the entire 
technical resources and know-how of Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories to your aid. 


Make full use of Dr. Salsbury’s Technical 
Service Advisers. Their help means the use of 
professional skill and facilities that are vital, 
yet lacking in many places. 


For a feed medicant to do its work, the additive must be 


mixed thoroughly throughout the batch, so that any 

given portion of the feed eaten by the birds will contain the 
correct dosage. Otherwise, one bird might get more 
medication than necessary, while another one fails to get 
enough for full protection. The only way you can be sure of 
optimum distribution of the medicant throughout the feed is 
to follow mixing directions to the letter. Then have 

random samples analyzed. We can do this for you— 

if you have no chemist or if you want your own analyses 
checked by an outside laboratory. Of necessity, however, 
the number of feed analyses we can make is limited. 

Please check with your Dr. Salsbury Territory Manager 

and let him make arrangements for you. 





SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
that helps you and your staff 
keep up with industry changes 


Agriculture is dynamic, ever-changing. This is especially true 
of the field of poultry health and medication. As a result, many 
feed manufacturers and dealers find themselves hard-pressed 
for time to keep abreast of these many changes. 

One way to do this is to take advantage of 

Dr. Salsbury’s scientific information service. 


An extensive series of Feed Manufacturer’s Guides, 
research bulletins and reports covering practically every 
phase of poultry health and feed medication, will be sent 

to you regularly at your request. 

These materials are all designed to meet the needs of 

feed manufacturers and dealers as the latter give 
dependable information and service to their feed customers. 
Disease manuals and guides can be of great value to your 
field servicemen as they seek to bring more effective service 
programs to the users of your feed. 


See your Territory Manager or write direct, asking that your name be put 
on the mailing list so you, too, can get this scientific information regularly. 


Please write, wire or phone for further information about any par- 
ticular service mentioned in this brochure. Or, if you are interested 
in some service not mentioned here, please ask about that also. We 
will do our best to take care of your request. 


Remember to contact your Dr. Salsbury’s Territory Manager. He 
can be most helpful to you in many ways. A majority of the services 
discussed herein are available direct from Charles City; in most 
cases, however, we recommend that you contact your Territory 
Manager first and let him make the arrangements. Make him your 
“Partner in Service.” It is his business to help you—and to help 
make your own business more profitable. 
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Farm Editors See 
End of Surpluses 


ROCKTON, ILL.—Farm surpluses 
will gradually be eliminated while 
farm size and individual farm income 
double between now and 1980, ac- 
cording to a survey made here among 
70 of the nation’s leading farm edi- 
tors. 

The editors were recently gathered 
at the Marsteller-Rickard Farm Edi- 
tors Forum, a press showing of the 
latest techniques in scientific agricul- 
ture. They predicted that farmer- 
controlled marketing organizations 
will take over government's role in 
agriculture by 1980 and gradually 
bring production into line with de- 
mand. The growing population, in- 
creased foreign trade and new uses 
for agricultural products will also 
help eliminate farm surpluses. 

The editors expressed near univer- 
sal agreement that fewer farms, each 
of larger average acreage but still 
family-operated, will emerge over the 
next 20 years. Marginal, unprofitable 
units will be absorbed by the profita- 
ble ones that remain, they said. 
Farms that do not increase their 
acreage will expand their production 
of specialty crops or livestock in an 
era of increasing specialization. 

Some of the developments forecast 
by the survey include: machines that 
will prepare the soil, plant, fertilize 
and treat for weeds in one operation; 
weedicides and insecticides that will 
be 100% effective; dwarf corn for 
combine harvest that will grow in 
narrow rows and set six to ten ears 
per stalk; shorter, stiffer strawed 
varieties of small grain that will per- 
mit heavy fertilization and produce 
yields of 100 bushels per acre, and 
machines for harvesting, drying and 
pelleting hay in the field. 

A doubling of college attendance 
within 10 years and a pooling of re- 
search facilities among the nation’s 
land-grant universities,to helpstretch 
education dollars, was forecast by 
Dr. James A. McCain, president of 
Kansas State University. 

Dr. McCain said a combination of 
doubled student enrollment and in- 
creasing complexity of research tools 
will stimulate regional cooperation 
between universities. 

He predicted enrollment in land- 
grant universities will grow from the 
present 3 million to more than 6 
million by 1969. Sharpest enrollments 
will occur in graduate schools, re- 
quiring either vast increases in 
spending for research equipment, or 
a pooling of such facilities as sub- 
atomic particle accelerators, nuclear 
reactors and electronic computers. 

“This acceleration of the number 
of students engaged in advanced 
study will help remedy a_ serious 
shortage of men with doctor of phi- 
losophy degrees in many scientific 
and technological fields,”’ Dr. McCain 
said. “Nowhere is this short supply 
of men more critical than in scientific 
agriculture. 

“There are teaching and research 
positions now available for twice our 
annual output of Ph.D.’s in such 
areas as genetics, entomology, ani- 
mal nutrition and plant pathology,” . 
he said. 


Panogen Co. Makes 


New Appointments 


CHICAGO — Dr. Raymond Seven, 
formerly technical director of Pano- 
gen Co., has been appointed assistant 
general manager, according to Petrus 
Hellman, president and general man- 
ager. 

Panogen Co. is a division of Morton 
Chemical Co. with headquarters in 
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Chicago. In his new position, Dr. 
Seven will be in direct charge of 
sales administration. Also, as in the 
past, he will be responsible for tech- 
nical development of products within 
the company. 

Mr. Hellman also has announced 
the appointment of Charles Hutchin- 
son as marketing manager for seed 
treatment products, and William J. 
Crist as marketing manager for the 
soil pesticides. 

Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Crist will 
be responsible for all aspects of mar- 
keting of their respective lines, in- 
cluding selling through the common 
sales organization, sales promotion, 
sales training and product use. Re- 
sponsibility for development in the 
grain fumigation field will continue 
to be handled by Roy Stutzman, as 
technical sales representative. 

Panogen Co. markets chemicals to 
protect seed from diseases and in- 
sects, grain and soil fumigation prod- 
ucts and repellents that keep animals 
and birds away from crops, trees and 
shrubbery. 





Named Distributor 


For Myers-Sherman 


STREATOR, ILL. — The Myers- 
Sherman Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of B&W Elevator Supply 
Co., Minneapolis, as a distributor in 
Minnesota and in adjoining northwest 
areas. 

C. Robert Myers, president of 
Myers-Sherman, said that B&W Ele- 
vator Supply Co., working with his 
company, will offer feed firms in the 
area a service covering “all facets 
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of engineering, design, construction 
and equipment. This will provide a 
‘single-responsibility’ method of build- 
ing complete feed plants.” 

“Both Myers-Sherman and B&W 
maintain staffs of engineers special- 
izing in feed mill design and process 
flow,” Mr. Myers said. “B&W also 
supplies construction service on But- 
ler bolted tanks and furnishes con- 
struction and installation crews. 

“As Myers-Sherman representative, 
the company will handle the complete 
line of Fords equipment for feed pro- 
cessing.” 
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Thyroprotein Increases Baby 
Pig Gains in Nebraska Tests 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Improvements 
in both baby pig gains and feed ef- 
ficiency were reported with the use 
of thyroprotein in feed in experi- 
ments recently at the experiment sta- 
tion of the University of Nebraska. 

These results were reported by Dr. 
E. R. Peo, Jr., and Dr. D. B. Hud- 
man of the university during the 24th 
annual Rooters Day recently here. 
The program is sponsored jointly by 
the university and the Nebraska 
Livestock Breeders and Feeders Assn. 

Baby pig gains were increased ap- 
proximately 18% and feed efficiency 
improved 9% when both soybean oil 
meal and dried skim milk basal diets 
were supplemented with the metabo- 
lic stimulant thyroprotein, the re- 
searchers said. This compound con- 
tains approximately 1% thyroxine, a 





hormone which regulates body pro- 
duction. 

Success also was reported by the 
two men in stimulating sow and pig 
performance with a hormone. Baby 
pigs nursing thyroxine-implanted 
sows weighed on an average of 2 Ib. 
more at five weeks than pigs nursing 
sows that received no implants, said 
the scientists. 

“The 2 lb. difference represents 
approximately a 10% increase in 
gain to five weeks of age and may 
represent as much as a 5-10 lb. dif- 
ference at market age,” they said. 

Reports of various swine studies 
conducted during the past year were 
given by four members of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry at the 
college. Besides, Dr. Peo and Dr. 





Hudman, Dr. Lavon Sumption and 
Charles Adams gave reports. 

Here are other highlights of their 
reports: 
@ Implants of 0, 20, 40 and 60 milli- 
grams of the hormone sodium-l- 
thyroxine produced very little dif- 
ference when total lean cuts (loin, 
ham, picnic and shoulder butt) were 
calculated as a percentage of cold 
carcass weight. However, when live 
backfat probe, carcass backfat thick- 
ness, total lean cuts and estimated 
percentage of fat and lean were con- 
sidered together an implant of 60 
milligrams of the hormone produced 
leaner hogs. 


@ Oleandomycin, a recent addition 
to the antibiotic family, shows con- 
siderable promise as a feed additive 
for swine rations. The addition of this 
antibiotic to the basal ration in- 
creased pig performance (gain and 
efficiency). 

@ Litters of pigs farrowed on pasture 
last fall and reared in individual lots 
during the winter had a lower death 
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loss and gained faster than pigs 
raised in a heated barn. 
@ Longer hogs actually have more 
total loin muscle. At least this was 
found in research with over 600 car- 
casses in the swine breeding project 
this year. 
@ Growing-finishing pigs fed rations 
containing milo on a pound for pound 
substitution for corn made com- 
parable gains and produced com- 
parable carcass leanness. More re- 
search is needed. 
@With proper supplementation, 
plant proteins can replace animal 
proteins for growing-finishing swine. 
@ The most reliable indication of lean 
in the hog carcass is provided by the 
loin index. The loin index is the 
simple ratio found by dividing the 
trimmed loin weight by the un- 
trimmed loin weight. Here the larger 
the index number, the leaner the car- 
cass will be. 

Summaries of some of the reports 
follow: 


INCREASE BABY PIG GAINS 
WITH THYROPROTEIN—The baby 
pig. gain observations resulted from 
two experiments conducted to de- 
termine if a metabolic stimulant, 
such as thyroprotein, would be ef- 
fective in increasing the output of 
enzymes by the baby pig. 

It is thought that baby pigs do 
not have sufficient enzymes (up to 
five weeks of age) to fully utilize 
the proteins in their diets, particular- 
ly the plant proteins. 

In the first experiment, the pigs 
were carried on the experimental ra- 
tions for a 28-day period and then 
switched to a 16% protein grower 
ration for an additional 14 days to 
determine the carry-over effects of 
the various treatments. 

The results show an increase in 
gain and a decrease in feed required 
per pound of gain with increased 
levels of thyroprotein. The pigs fed 
the soy-basal plus 40 milligrams of 
thyroprotein per pound of feed gain- 
ed 4.5 lb. more than the pigs fed the 
soy-basal diet and 4 lb. more than 


| the pigs fed the positive control dried 


skim milk basal diet during the 28- 
day test period. 

Pigs fed the high level of thyro- 
protein required .33 lb. less feed per 
pound of gain than those fed the 
unsupplemented soy-basal diet and 
were about equal in efficiency to 
those fed the dried skim milk ration. 

Gains made by the various treat- 
ment groups during the 14 days after 


| the treatments were stopped indicate 
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that the removal of thyroprotein 
from the ration did not depress gains. 
In fact, gains increased for the pigs 
which had been fed the higher levels 
of thyroprotein. 

In the second experiment, pigs fed 
thyroprotein gained more than those 
fed the control ration. When thyro- 
protein was fed at the level of 40 
milligrams per pound of ration, gains 
were less than when fed at the 10 
or 20 milligram level. Pigs on all 
levels of thyroprotein required less 
feed per pound of gain than those 
fed the unsupplemented ration. 

These experiments indicate that 
the hormone thyroxine may play a 
considerable role in increasing the 
utilization of proteins by the baby 
pig but the levels to feed and the 
best method of administration need 
further study. 


STIMULATING SOW AND PIG 
PERFORMANCE—Two experiments 
involving sows and litters were con- 
ducted to determine the effect of 
amount and time of implanting preg- 
nant sows with sodium-l-thyroxine. 
Gains of baby pigs nursing the im- 
planted sows were the primary meas- 
ure in evaluating the thyroxine im- 
plants. 

Results from one experiment indi- 
cate that sows implanted with 20 
milligrams of sodium-l-thyroxine at 
the 110th day of gestation produced 
the heaviest pigs at five-weeks of 
age. The increased pig gains were 
accompanied by heavier weight loss- 
es by the sows. Some of this loss of 
weight may be attributed to lower 
feed intake by the sow, but previous 
work has shown that thyroxine im- 
plants cause a greater loss of weight 
in lactating sows if the feed consump- 
tion is the same as control sows. 

This loss of weight probably is due 
to the funneling of nutrients for milk 
production instead of body mainten- 
ance. 





From the results of the first ex- | 


periment, it seemed feasible that a 
higher level of implant (40 mg.) at 
an earlier stage of gestation (107 
days of gestation) should increase 
gains of pigs up to five weeks. How- 
ever, when sows were implanted with 
40 mg. of sodium-l-thyroxine at the 
107th day of gestation there was no 


improvement in pig performance up | 


to five weeks of age. The 
weight by the sows from farrowing 
to five weeks lactation was less for 
the implanted sows than the sows 
receiving no implant. 

Further research needs to be con- 
ducted with sodium-l-thyroxine im 
plants to determine the optimum lev- 
el of implant, the time to implant, 
rate of absorption of the implant and 
its effect on sow milk production 
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PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 


loss of | 


before the hormone can be recom- 
mended for use to the swine pro- 
ducer. 


HORMONE PELLETS IN SWINE 
NUTRITION—Previous research by 
this station indicates that growing- 
finishing swine implanted with sodi- 
um-l-thyroxine may produce leaner 
swine carcasses without lowering 
gains. 

When total lean cuts (loin, ham, 
picnic and shoulder butt) were cal- 
culated as a percentage of cold car- 
cass weight, there was very little 
difference between the experimental 
treatments. However, when live 
backfat probe, carcass backfat thick- 
ness, total lean cuts and estimated 
percentage of fat and lean were con- 
sidered together the pigs implanted 
with 60 mg. of thyroxine appeared to 
have been leaner. 


FROM PLANT TO ANIMAL PRO- 
TEIN—Research shows that soybean 
oil meal can replace meat and bone 
scraps in swine rations. The results 
of research conducted at the North 





Platte Station show that pig gains 
decrease as the level of meat and 
bone scraps increase in the ration 
A similar experiment was conducted 
at Lincoln with meat and bone scraps 
fed at levels of 0, 2.5, 5.0, 7.5 and 
10% of the total ration. 

The most economical gains were 
made by pigs fed the ration formu- 
lated with only soybean oil meal as 
the major source of protein. Pig per- 
formance (gains and feed efficiency) 
was reduced when the rations con- 
tained 10% meat and bone scraps 
Pigs fed rations formulated with 0 
or 2.5% meat and bone scraps re- 
quired less feed per pound of gain 
than those fed the other ration treat 
ments. 

Feed required per pound of gain, 
as well as feed costs, tended to in- 
crease as the level of meat and bone 
scraps was increased in the ration 

When high levels of meat and bone 
scraps are fed in swine rations, there 
is the possibility that rate and effi 
ciency of gain may be reduced be- 
cause of a high calcium content. 
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LEAN CARCASSES AND GOOD 
GAINS WITH MILO—Experimental 
observations have indicated that 
growing-finishing pigs fed rations 
containing milo on a _ pound-for- 
pound substitution for corn made 
comparable gains and produced com- 
parable carcass leanness 

Two experiments were conducted 
to compare pig performance and cer- 
tain carcass characteristics of grow- 
ing-finishing pigs fed rations contain- 
ing corn or milo 

The average daily gain in both ex- 
was about the same for 
pigs fed the corn or milo rations 
However, the amount of feed re- 
quired per pound of gain was consist- 
ently larger for pigs consuming the 
milo rations. This is in agreement 
with previous experimental results, 
Also, there was very little difference 
in the average daily gain and feed 
required per pound of gain between 
the groups of pigs fed the four milo 
varieties in their ration 

In both of these experiments, the 
backfat thickness, 


periments 


average carcass 





USING BASIC HOPPER 


for grains e ingredients 
concentrates ¢ finished feeds 


The Lemanco system of prefabricating steel BULK STORAGE BINS 
for inside or outside use is sufficiently flexible that custom planned 
storage can be offered at mass production prices and delivery. 
Modular design permits shipment by truck to all points. 


The solidly welded base and the Lemanco patented corner hold- 
ing the side sheets in tension introduces a new concept in the 
construction of feed storage facilities. Shown are two examples 
of bin clusters with capacities of 20 tons and 94 tons. These 
hoppers 


bin clusters are formed by using four 


wall partition giving four storage compartments. 


Lemanco bins are designed for inside or outside storage with 
models available for side draw or corner draw. This construction 


CAN BUILD 


EXTRA CAPACITY 
FROM 20 TO 94 TONS 


At 40 Pounds Per Cubic Foot 


with common 





permits joining in a straight line as well as shown. 





pneumatic delivery will be used. 





When inquiring about these bins be sure to specify if 
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The Swing Is to “Snow Flake“ 
® 


The Sales Cuwe Shows a 


75” INCREASE 


“SNOW FLAKE’ 
OYSTER SHELL 


in the past § years 
---and still climbing 








1953 1855 = «1957 


Write, wire or phone for information and samples. Find out why 
more and more dealers are changing to “Snow Flake.” 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


estimated percentage of lean and es- 
timated percentage of fat were about 
the same regardless of ration treat- 
ment. 


SOMETHING NEW IN ANTIBI- 
OTICS FOR SWINE — Oleandomy- 
cin, a recent addition to the antibi- 
otic family, shows considerable prom- 
ise as a feed additive for swine ra- 
tions, the researchers said. 

Sixty crosshred pigs were used to 
evaluate Terramycin, oleandomycin, 
yzinc bacitracin and zinc bacitracin 
plus penicillin as antibiotics for 
growing-finishing swine. 

Pig performance (gain and feed 2f- 
ficiency) was improved by the addi- 
tion of oleandomycin to the basal ra- 
tion. Pig performance generally was 
not improved with the other antibi- 
otics. 

This observation was made on the 
basis of an experiment conducted 
with growing-finishing pigs self-fed 


| in concrete-floored pens for a period 


of 92 days. 

The greatest average daily gains 
were made by the pigs fed the basal 
ration plus five milligrams per pound 
of oleandomycin. There was very lit- 
tle difference in the gains made by 
the pigs fed the other antibiotics. 

“This suggests that the response 
to these two antibiotics (observed in 
the previous years) has disappeared,” 
the report said. “This may be due to 
a reduction in disease level of the 
area in which the pigs were confined 
through prolonged use of antibiotics. 
On the other hand, the response to 
the oleandomycin may have been the 
result of a control of organisms 
which are resistant to or unaffected 
by Terramycin and zinc bacitracin. 

“Pigs fed rations containing olean- 
domycin and zine bacitracin required 
3.26 Ib. of feed per pound of gain. 
This was .09 to .18 Ib. less than that 
required by the pigs fed the other 
treatments. The pigs fed the control 
ration required less feed per pound 





P.O. Box 784 HOUSTON, TEXAS Phone OR 2-9441 


than those fed rations with Terra- 





mycin and zinc bacitracin plus peni- 
cillin.” 

PIGS SHOULD BE ALONE AND 
COOL—Litters of pigs farrowed on 
pasture last fall and reared in indi- 
vidual lots during the winter had a 
lower death loss and gained faster 
than pigs raised in a heated barn. 

If the results of this experiment 
are confirmed by additional work it 
may cause swine producers to take 
a fresh look at the kind of housing 
and management systems they estab- 
lish for multiple farrowing. 

Mortality to weaning was high 
among barn-raised pigs. Weaning 
weights of pasture-reared pigs were 
higher even though their dams were 
nursing larger litters. 

It is interesting to note the in- 
creasing spread between the average 
pig weights in the two environments. 
A difference of four pounds at wean- 
ing increased to 28 pounds at 140 
days, favoring pasture management. 

There was no difference in feed ef- 
ficiency although higher growth rate 
is usually associated with lower feed 
requirements. 


EFFECT OF SIZE OF BOAR — 
“Contrary to popular belief, the boar 
does not have any direct effect on 
the size of swine litters he sires,” a 
Missouri researcher said. 

Dr. J. F. Lasley, member of the 
University of Missouri animal hus- 
bandry staff, said, however, the boar 
does have an influence on litter size 
through his daughters. Through their 
daughters, different boars produced 
variations ranging as high as 4% in 
litter size. 

Dr. Lasley also pointed out that 
pig losses during pregnancy amount 
to 30% of average litter size. He cit- 
ed a study which showed that an av- 
erage of 13.4 eggs were produced by 
the sows. 

An average of 12.7 of these eggs 
were fertilized. After 17 days, only 


| 10.3 of these fertilized eggs were 
| still alive. At 55 days of pregnancy, 
| only 9.2 of the original eggs were 
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Sooming Bulk Sales! }\ 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
sparking new business . . . takes the backache out of customer service. 
Back Saver . . . attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
loading anywhere, anytime. Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 

Skoop Skipper . . . tank stabilization. Standard 2, 

3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 

assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 

persing auger for loading leads into 

each compartment. Double gate per 

compartment standard for each 

unit. 
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MAP BELOW SHOWS DISTRIBUTING 
AND INSTALLATION POINTS.. 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 
Oskaloosa, lowa * Ph. ORchard 3-3330 
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It’s continuous! 


. .. like the production and availability of Solu- 


lac! Because it’s produced every week of the year, 
you can formulate your feeds with Solulac and 
be sure of a continuous supply. Make use of the 
high nutritional values of Solulac, its GFF (Grain 
Fermentation Factors —- unidentified growth fac- 
tors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and 
vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing in 50 
and 100-pound bags or bulk carloads. Just write, 
wire or phone. And remember, Grain Processing 
Corporation is also a continuous source of corn 


distillers dried grains. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA e@ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 
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YOU CAN ADVERTISE YOUR 
FEEDS LIKE THIS... 


START TODAY TO INCREASE YOUR 


MILK PROFITS! 


YOUR 
BRAND FEED 


wm PTL 


i ing Live 
Contains Enzyme- producing - 
Rumen Bacteria, to promote higher 
milk production through better use 
of feed and better nutrition. 
Make sure your feed contains 


Dr.LeGear’s NU-CUD the Enzyme- 


WHEN YOU ADD NU-CUD... 


FOR MORE ANFORMATION WRITE 
DR. LEGEAR, INC. 4161 BECK AVE. ST. LOUIS 16, Mi 


























Additive. 
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| headed by John Wansik, Commercial 
| Solvents Corp. 


still alive and at birth this total 
dropped to 9.0 eggs resulting in ac- 
tual pigs born. 

In an effort to curb these losses, 
Dr. Lasley said they have tried using 
the hormones progesterone and es- 
trogen to speed development of the 
uterus in sows to avoid overcrowd- 
ing of the young pigs during preg- 
nancy. When these hormones were 
given for a 10-day period starting 14 
days after conception, pig losses dur- 
ing pregnancy were reduced 23%. 

He also reported on progress in the 
use of artificial insemination in 
breeding sows. “To date it is impos- 
sible to ship the hog semen since it 
will not keep for more than 24 hours. 
As a result, there is a need to find 
ways of preserving the semen for 
longer periods as well as developing 
ways of making a group of sows 
come into heat at the same time,” 
he said. 


Cincinnati Feed Club 


CINCINNATI, OHIO— An annual 
Christmas dinner-dance for members 
of the Cincinnati Feed Club and their 
wives will be held Dec. 14 in the Un- 
ion Terminal ballroom. Arrange- 
ments for the affair are being han- 
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PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SWELL PRODUCTS CO. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


3 PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


HELPS YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS MAKE MORE MONEY 


Poultry raisers know that PILOT BRAND helps them get more high 
quality eggs with stronger shells... the kind that bring top prices 


in the market. 


Alert dealers, aware of the steady profits PILOT BRAND gives them, 
stock and display this best seller all of the time. And national 
advertising in leading farm journals and on 70 key radio stations 

is constantly increasing the demand for PILOT BRAND. 


It’s good, profitable business to push PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell... 
the largest selling, finest quality eggshell material in the worid. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


FOR POULTRY 


Mobile, Alabama 


the program committee, | 


Kansas City Poultry 
Conference Theme Set 


CHICAGO—“Design for Decision” 
is the theme for the program and ex- 
hibits at the 1960 Fact Finding Con- 
ference to be held in Kansas City 
Feb. 12-14. 

The announcement was made by 
Harold Williams, president of the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, which sponsors the all-industry 
meeting. 

Mr. Williams said a new type of 
program is planned, with only one 
session a day. He said emphasis of 
the program will be shifted from pro- 
duction and processing to more 
concentration on problems in mar- 
keting, management and legislation. 

Frank Wollney, who is in charge 
of the conference program, says 
many of the speakers will be out- 
standing men from other industries 
that have faced and solved the same 
kind of problems the poultry indus- 
try faces today. 

Lee Campbell, exhibit manager, 
says exhibits at the 1960 conference 
will be more comprehensive than 





| and 


they’ve ever been—and more perti- 
nent. “Equipment and supply people 
have become increasingly conscious 
of what people in our industry need 
are looking for. That’s what 


| they’ll be showing and demonstrat- 





ing. It’s on the exhibit floor that peo- 
ple attending the conference will! find 
the answers to their immediate op- 
erating and production problems.” 

With the exhibitors offering an- 
swers to operating problems and 
speakers concentrating on the over- 
all problems in marketing, manage- 
ment and legislation, the coming 
conference is designed to give the 
man facing important decisions about 
his business a sound basis on which 
to make them, API officials said. 

Information about reservations is 
available from the Institute of Amer- 
ican Poultry Industries, 59 East Mad- 
ison, Chicago. 
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Rolfes Installations 


BOONE, IOWA — Rolfes Grain 
Aeration & Electronics Corp. of 
Boone recently announced the instal- 
lation of Rolfes equipment at 170 lo- 
cations in 22 states. The installations 
were reported as follows: Iowa, 46; 
Illinois, 36; Nebraska, 16; Missouri. 
10; Ohio, 9; Texas, 9; Minnesota, 8; 
Kansas, 8; North Carolina, 7; Indi 
ana, 5; Michigan, 3; Oklahoma, 2; 
Virginia, 2, and one each in Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Georgia 
Kentucky, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Washington and Wisconsin. 








More profit 
on feed when 
you mix your 
own brand! 


BROWER 
FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
bag by mixing your own 
brand of feed with the 
BROWER MIXER ... the 
extra profits soon pay for it! 
WHIRLS the ingredients 
instead of just tumbling 
them . . . mixes a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes 
. . » fast, economical! Built 
for years of trouble-free 
service. Five sizes. World’s 
Largest Selling Mixer! 


BROWER MFG, CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy, il. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 








STERLING SALT PUTS A 


PLUS 


IN YOUR DAIRY FEEDS 


hl 


Now that dairy cattle are off pasture, they depend heavily 
on your formula feeds for good health and production. 
That’s why it’s so important to include 1% Sterling Supermix 
Blusalt in regular-line dairy feeds, 2% in premium rations. 
Supermix Blusalt is specially formulated to help animals 
get the most from feeds...to protect them against trace- 
mineral deficiencies. In addition to high-quality salt, Supermix 
Blusalt contains now known correct amounts of manganese, 
iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc. With 
this ‘‘plus’’ product you won't have to inventory trace minerals 
separately. An antiseparation agent assures uniform trace- 
mineral distribution. For mixing data, guaranteed analysis 
and other formula service, contact International's Farm & 
Feed Dept. at Scranton, Pa. District offices: Boston, Buffalo, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING *““"" SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. ¢ SCRANTON, PA. 
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Program Set for Feed 


Microscopists Meeting 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Tentative plans for the eighth annu- 
al meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Feed Microscopists June 13- 
15, 1960, at the Hilton Hotel in San 
Antonio, were announced recently. 

E. E. Brown, Texas A&M College, 
program chairman, said the meeting 
will be sponsored by the Texas Feed 
& Grain Assn. and the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

The tentative program will include 
presentation of papers on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

“The Role of Microscopy in the 
Enforcement of Feed Laws,” “The 
Texas Feed Law,” “Feed Toxicity,” 
“Microscopic Identification of Anti- 
biotics,” “Some Problems Encoun- 
tered by Feed Manufacturers,” “The 
Use of Microscopy in Quality Con- 
trol,” “Mathematical Calculations for 
Use as an Aid in Interpreting Chem- 
ical and Microscopical Data,” “Prob- 








lems Encountered by the Rendering 
Industry,” “Evaluation of Methods 
for Drug Analysis,” “Standards for 
Fats and Oils in Feeds,” “Systematic 
Microscopic Identification of Ferti- 
lizer Ingredients,” “Problems En- 
countered by Regulatory Inspectors.” 

The program also will include a 
workshop where specialists will dem- 
onstrate their specialty, flotation, 
dispersion staining and qualitative 
and quantitative analysis by use of 
a microscope. 

Membership of the American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Micruscopists is com- 
posed of personnel from the feed in- 
dustry and from state and federal 
agencies. 


<i 
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Bemis Sales, Income 


Show Increases 


ST. LOUIS—Sales of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. and subsidiaries for the first 
nine months of this year totaled 
$98,382,894, up 11% over 1958. The 
company’s net income of $2,183,639 








was 17% higher than the comparable 
period of last year. 


After taxes and preferred divi- 


dends earnings a share of the com- 
pany’s common stock were $3.06 com- 
pared with $2.63 for the first nine 
months of 1958. 

In the three months ended Sept. 
30, 1959, the company’s earnings 
were $1.22 a share of common stock, 
after taxes and preferred dividends, 
compared with $1.01 a year ago. 

The company also announced that 
its board of directors declared a 
quarterly dividend on the company’s 
common stock of 50¢ a share. 


Honegger Builds Lab 


FORREST, ILL.—A new 30 by 46 
ft. haydite block construction re- 
search laboratory has been completed 
here by Honegger Breeder Hatchery. 
The building is completely air-condi- 
tioned. 

The laboratory will be used for the 
expanded research program in im- 
munogenetics, physiology and poultry 
disease work. 








NEW CONCLUSIVE DATA ON LAYER 
MASH FORTIFICATION! 


Conference 
Formula 


Ibs. feed 
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dozen eggs 
(308 day 
average) 
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EFFECT OF fermacte 400 ON FEED acub RGEeT 





RESULTS 
FROM BORDEN’S 
SECOND FULL CYCLE 
OF TESTING! 


Termacto 400 increases production and 
betters feed efficiency while still main- 
taining favorable body weight. Costs only 
25¢ per ton of mash! Let Govdexs simplified 
formula build you a cheaper ton of feed! 


Another example of how Borden’s nutrition 
research helps make better feeds. 


gttTEe Fetas 


THE cae Bande COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, New York 


"oven su 


Murray Hill 7-4100 


Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 





Maryland to Conduct 
$24,000 Perosis Study 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—A $24,000 
study of the biochemical mechanisms 
involved in perosis, a nutritional dis- 
ease of chickens and turkeys, char- 
acterized by a shortening and thick- 
ening of limbs, will be made by the 
University of Maryland department 
of poultry, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

Supported by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., the 
investigational work will be under 
the direction of Dr. Richard D. 
Creek, assistant professor in the de- 
partment. 

The grant represents a portion of 
basic research into fundamental 
physical and chemical relationships 
under intensive study by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. The re- 
search work at College Park will in- 
clude, in addition to nutritional in- 
vestigations, tissue and histological 
studies under the direction of the 
poultry specialist. 

Dr. Creek completed his doctorate 
at Purdue University in 1955 where 
his doctoral thesis was on the sub- 
ject of manganese and its connection 
with chick perosis and nutrition. 
Since joining the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in 1958, he has de- 
voted most of his time to research 
in broiler and turkey nutrition, in- 
cluding studies on antibiotics, zinc, 
perosis and unidentified growth fac- 
tors. 


— 





Poultry Farm Plans 
Testing Expansion 


BATAVIA, N.Y.—“An expanded 
program of field testing to supple- 
ment experimental strain crossing” 
has been announced by Dr. Steven C. 
King, geneticist at Mount Hope Poul- 
try Farm, Inc. 

“This year, field testing will be done 
with the cooperation of Mount Hope's 
franchised hatcheries and their cus- 
tomers,” he said. Dr. King said he is 
signing up producers who “are accus- 
tomed to accurate record-keeping and 
have small-pen facilities.” 

Mount Hope recently completed 
moving a fully equipped breeding 
farm from Williamstown, Mass., to 
Batavia without a single loss, accord- 
ing to Dr. King. The expanded breed- 
ing plant covers 3% acres and will 
have a capacity of 21,000 breeders 
with an additional 15,000 layers on 
out-farms. 

Dr. King recently joined Mount 
Hope. He was national coordinator of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
poultry breeding project at Purdue 
University. 


Feed Man Killed 


RISON, ARK.—Aubrey W. Turner, 
40, owner of the Turner Feed Co. 
here, was killed recently in an auto- 
mobile accident at Fordyce, Ark. Mr. 
Turner, an attorney, was engaged in 
livestock, poultry and farming oper- 
ations here. Survivors include his 
widow, two sons and one daughter. 








JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
Wabash 1-1950 


We Are Distributors of 
Heterochemical's New Process 


HETROGEN K 
Premix 
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New Process. 
Hetrogen K 


(MENADIONE SODIUM BISULFITE) 


Premix" 


STABILITY 


98% 


POTENCY RETAINED 


hese astounding figures rep- 
resent the result of years of research 
and experimentation by the Hetero- 
chemical Corporation to develop and 
perfect a new method of preparing 
vitamin K premixes. This assures 
maximum stability under the most 
adverse conditions of temperature and 
humidity. Success has been achieved, 
and there is now available to the feed 
industry, at no increase in price, a 
vitamin K premix they can use with 
the utmost confidence. With New 
Process HETROGEN K the potency in 
the bag matches the potency on the tag, 
whatever the storage circumstances. 
This high stability is proven by the 
test data summarized below: 


STABILITY— normal storage conditions — 
4 gm premix at average room temperature and 
humidity 
% Potency Retained 
Avg of 3 lots 30 Days 90Days 120 Days 
New Process 
Hetrogen K Premix 99% 98% 99% 
Ordinary Vitamin K 
Premix 84 % 67% 52% 
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. STABILITY — field samples—ordinary vitamin 
= K premix recently secured from feed mills 


% Potency Retained 


Ordinary 
Vitamin K 
Premix 


STABILITY 


Average of 7 lots 
(Actual potency of individua ts ranged from 0 to 45% 


STABILITY — adverse storage conditions — 
accelerated storage conditions 113°F at 80% 
relative humidity 


% Potency Retained after 30 Days 





, Old Style New Process 
Premix Potency Premix Hetrogen K 


16 gm/Ib 49 91 
8 27 92 
4 39 91 


The development of New Process HETROGEN 
K represents the only real improvement in 
Vitamin K premixes which has occurred 
since 1954. For feed manufacturers this new 
HETROGEN K premix means a reduction in 
vitamin K fortification costs, elimination of 
extra overfill, no storage loss and better pur- 
chasing position. You can now buy larger 
quantities at a price advantage, and have 
complete assurance that you have a product 
whose potency is reliable and stable, month 
after month, 


Prices of New Process Hetrocen K premix 
are competitive with ordinary Vitamin K. 
There is no extra charge for this improved 
product. A range of graduated potencies 
from 4 to 64 grams per pound on easy mixing 
calcite or edible soymeal carrier are avail- 
able. Let us tell you more about this superior 
vitamin K premix. Write or phone for full 
information on New Process 
HETROGEN K. 


10% 


POTENCY RETAINED 
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*patents pending 
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111 E. HAWTHORNE AVENUE 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION  accerstrcan, cin. tooust 1-025 
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UNLOAD BULK CARS 
and SA\F/E 


See 
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" ONLY ELBA-WINCHDOZER HAS PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
_—~ "FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY. AND SAFETY 
cao" IN UNLOADING BULK CARS 
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Elba-Winchdozer provides the most simplified system yet devised for bulk materials DALLI — Popular standard model. Out- 


handling in box cars. With Elba’s exclusive push button control, at the scoop, the operator Sadiahes econ ye sah contd. 


Powered by a 2.5 HP electric motor 
(220-440 volts) or 5 HP gasoline engine. 


commands instantly, makes unloading a one man operation that can cut your handling It weighs 480 Ibs. 
costs in half. Write for full information on this modern bulk handling system. Three 


has complete control of the winch and scoop. Built in electromagnetic clutch responds to 





models available, all reasonably priced. 


ELBA CABLE HANDLING 
ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 94-39 44th AVENUE, ELMHURST 73, L.1., NEW YORK 
and increased efficiency. Output — 40 


geewweeeewwewesnues Send this coupon now for complete specifications woweccocsccesccecs tons of soft feed per hour. Generates a 


} pull of 2400 pounds. Powered by a 3.5 
Elba Corporation of America, Dept. FS-112! HP electric motor (220-440 volts) or 8 


94-39 44th Ave., Elmhurst 73, L. I., New York HP gasoline engine. It weighs 870 Ibs. 
Please send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk car 
unloading. | am particularly interested in the: DALLI[] BULLY[) MOBY [j 














BULLY — Extra power for heavier jobs 
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MOBY —A duplex unit, basically the 
same as the BULLY model. Output — 80 
tons of soft feed per hour. Operates two 
scoops, each independently controlled 
Choice territories available for qualified dealers. by push-button switch. It weighs 946 Ibs. 
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Fuller Co. Enlarges 


Its Southern Division 


CATASAUQUA, PA.—An enlarge- 
ment of its southern division to 
“cover new markets and provide in- 

creased customer 
service” was an- 
nounced here re- 
cently by officials 
of Fuller Co. 
Under the man- 
agement of Wil- 
liam F. Hahn with 
headquarters in 
Birmingham, the 
expanded territory 
will include most 
of Texas, Louisi- 

William ¥. Hahn ona and Arkansas 
and will involve the opening of a new 
district office in Houston. 

The present southern division en- 
compasses Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, Flori- 
da and New Orleans. The increased 
area also means that Fuller Co. will 
be able to give closer support on its 
lines of pneumatic conveying equip- 
ment to Power Machinery Co., its 
representative with headquarters in 
Tulsa and branch offices in Dallas, 
Houston and Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Hahn has been with Fuller Co. 
for nearly 10 years, the past seven 
of which have been in the Birming- 
ham office. His first two years with 
the firm were as sales and service 
engineer in the Chicago office. 


is 


Nevada Range Worst 
Since 1954 and 1934 


RENO, NEVADA—Except for 
1954, range feed conditions are the 
worst for this time of year since the 
drouth year of 1934, according to the 
latest Nevada Weather, Crops and 
Livestock Report issued by the U.S. 





Department of Agriculture, U.S. De- | 





GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 27. 








partment of Commerce and Nevada 
Extension Service. 

Hay production in 1959 was about 
90% of normal for alfalfa hay and 
only 30% of normal for wild and 
clover-timothy hay. A large ‘amount 
of hay has been hauled into the state 
from Idaho. 

Range cattle and sheep operators 
have been anticipating this coming 
winter’s low feed supplies for several 
months. Most have culled heavily 
and marketed poorer breeding stock 
and much young stock to cut their 
winter numbers down as low as pos- 
sible. 

Cattlemen who haven’t cut down 
on their stock have bought hay to 
carry them through if they didn’t 
have adequate carryover feed sup- 
plies, the report indicated. 

Calves, lambs and breeding stock 
are thin this fall in most areas but 
in fairly good condition except for 
light weight. 

Major cattle feeders in the Love- 
lock, Fallon and Yerington areas may 
feed about the same number as a 
year ago, but smaller feeders will evi- 
denty be feeding fewer head than 
last year. 


Economist Secs Good 
Year for Lamb Feeders 


URBANA, ILL.—This could be a 
good year for lamb feeders, with 
costs of feeder lambs $3-4 cwt. lower 





recently than they were a year ago, | 
according to Prof. L. H. Simerl, eco- | 


nomist, University of Illinois. 

Prof. Simerl said recently that 
this year’s lamb crop was only about 
2% larger than in 1958, just about 
enough to match the growth in popu- 
lation. 

Slaughter of lambs has been heavy 
in recent weeks, and the more that 
are slaughtered this fall, the fewer 
there will be for market next winter, 


from fall to winter is about 5%. 


Most of the increase in the lamb | 


crop this year was in Texas, which 
produces about one seventh of the 
US. total. Texas reports 10% more 
lambs saved this year than in 1958. 

Prof. Simer] said slaughter of sheep 
and lambs (mostly lambs) during 


August, September and October was | 


10% greater than a year earlier. 


Receipts of feeder lambs in nine | 
north central states totaled 1,210,000 | 


head in July to September, 2% more 
than a year ago. 


Colorado Elevator 


Damaged in Fire 


ROGGEN, COLO.—Fire virtually 
destroyed a farmers’ cooperative 
grain elevator here recently, causing 
an estimated $200,000 in damages. 

Fred W. Seelhoff, manager of the 





Roggen Farmers Elevator Assn., said | 


30,000 tons of barley, oats and corn 


and 75 tons of sacked feed were lost | 


in the fire. 

Firemen said the fire gutted the 
grain elevator and for a while threat- 
ened to explode some 30 tons of high- 
ly inflammable ammonium nitrate. 

Damaged by the blaze were the 
elevator building, offices and an ad- 
joining warehouse. 

There were no injuries reported. 

Cause of the fire has not been de- 
termined. 


S Harrington Heads 
Iowa Portable Mill Co. 


OELWEIN, IOWA—Iowa Portable 
Mill Co. recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Clare Harrington as 
general manager. He takes over the 
management position from his de- 
ceased father, Regis Harrington, for- 
merly president of the firm, who was 
killed recently in an auto accident. 

Clare Harrington has been active 
in the business the past few years. 
He announced there would be no 
change in company policies. 

Iowa Portable Mill Co. manufac- 
tures portable mills 


equipment. 
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NEW 
IMPROVED 


LLET MILL 





HIGHER PROFITS 
EFFICIENT PELLETING 


@NO HORSE-POWER 
WASTED ON GEARS! 
Uses ALL its power 
for Pelleting ..... 


@ Equal Pelleting from 

BOTH ROLLS .... 

Variable speed knife 

enables you to cuf 

pellets to different 

lengths with IMPROVED LENGTH CONTROL. 


@ STATIONARY DIES prevent slinging off of 
Pellets before you obtain length desired . .. . 


@ HORIZONTAL DIES and VERTICAL 





ROLLS with the Helm method of 
feed induction give equal perform- 
ance from both rolls INCREASING 
YOUR PELLET PRODUCTION! 


MANUFACTURERS OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
2550 E. 28th Pho. MA 4-7224 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











| he said. Also, the average price rise | 


Time to turn 
to quality 


(the profits come naturally) 


RED W BRAND 
Protein Concentrates 


¥e can be enthusiastic in recommending RED W BRAND 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs 
and poultry are by nature meat eaters. They need the 
unisolated growth factors present in natural protein and feed- 
ing fat. RED W BRAND is nature’s own formula —carefully 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
purity. The potency of this natural formulation continues 
effective generation after generation. 

When you sell RED W BRAND Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat, you're giving 
your customer the high energy feed he needs. RED W 
BRAND builds repeat business...puts meat on the animal, 
money in the till. 





Animal Protein Concentrates 


and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 
RED W BRAND 50% Mect and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 


RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat , 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO «+ CEDAR RAPIDS +» KANSAS CITY +» OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA +« MEMPHIS 
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Farm Programs and the Feed Industry 


“Today's federal farm legislation is to the feed 
business — and to the whole economy — a harmful 
system that has restricted industry growth to date 
and threatens continuing damage in the future." 


You may find it odd that I should 
discuss the effects of federal farm 
legislation on the feed business, and 
that I should conclude that most of 
the effects are undesirable, at a time 
when business has never been so good. 

After ail, annual nationwide feed 
sales have soared 48% since 1950, 
from 27 to 40 million tons. Formulas 
are better than ever and production 
efficiency continues its seemingly in- 
exorable climb upward. The industry 
is possessed everywhere of the rosy 





By Robert C. Woodworth 
Cargill, Inc. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a talk at a 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
meeting in Minneapolis. Mr. Wood- 
worth is vice president of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 





Some of you might say, “If there is 
an effect of farm legislation on the 
feed business, then let’s have more 
of it. We’re booming. We're the ninth 





glow of success. 


largest industry in the country. 
What’s to complain?” 

Granted. Yet I insist that today’s 
federal farm legislation is to the feed 
business—and indeed to the whole 
economy—a harmful system that has 
restricted your growth to date and 
threatens you with continuing dam- 
age in the future. 

Lest you conclude that I merely 
want to grind my own axe in someone 
else’s workshop, let me assure you 
my concern for your future is real, 
for as your industry prospers, so does 





Improves nutritional 
value and feed performance! 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your turkey 
feeds. Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed 
whey-product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 
the 12 essential amino acids. 

In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 
for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 24% 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 4% whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides 
uniform color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 





R. C. Woodworth 


Cargill as a major supplier of grain 
for your mixes. 

Much of the feed industry’s spec- 
tacular growth is attributable to a 
revolution influencing all phases of 
American agriculture. It has been 
brought about primarily by our na- 
tion’s booming population with its 
ever-greater demands for more to 
eat, and by a rising per-capita in- 
come that has enabled all of us to 
enjoy increasingly choice, high-pro- 


tein diets. 
Research 

Feed industry research has played 
a fundamental role in meeting this 
new demand. For instance: 

In 1930 it required 15 lb. of feed 
and 15 weeks of feeding to produce a 
3 Ib. broiler, while today, 7 lb. will 
raise the same bird in less than nine 
weeks under farm conditions, and 5% 
Ib. will do the job in less than eight 
weeks at Cargill’s research farm. In 
the '30’s we got only 77 eggs from a 
50-Ib. bag of feed, but now a 50-Ib. 
bag will yield 145 eggs, and soon will 
be giving us 160. The conversion ratio 
for turkeys has improved from 6% 
Ib. of feed per pound of bird to 4 Ib. 
of feed per pound, and growth time 
for a 20-Ib. turkey has been reduced 
from 34 weeks to 23. The same story 
can be told in every branch of animal 
agriculture. 

There has been, at the same time, 
a dramatic parallel in grain produc- 
tion. 

I recently examined and made 
notes on the record of corn acreage 
and production since 1930. What has 
happened never fails to amaze me. In 
29 years corn acreage has declined 
more than 25%, but the production 
of corn has climbed from 2 billion 
bushels to almost 4.5 billion. In terms 
of bushels per acre this means a rise 
of considerably more than 100%. In 
the same period soybean crops have 
leaped from 14 million bushels to 
530 million, and yield per acre has 
climbed from 13 bu. to more than 23. 
Wheat, oats and other crops have 





PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 
Get it in the Midwest from 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Ploce Sta. 


Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowe 
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A little Greek 
can keep you out of vitamin E trouble 


“Vitamin E"’ is a biological effect produced by certain 
substances called tocopherols. Of the seven known to- 
copherols, however, only one really works at it. 

The potent one is designated by the Greek letter 
“alpha.’’ Only 11% of the tocopherol in corn, for ex- 
ample, is a/pba-tocopherol. The other 89% is made up 
of Greek-letter cousins with puny vitamin E powers. 
They range from one-third of a/pha's, on down to prac- 
tically nothing. Yet an ordinary measurement of to- 
copherol content counts them all the same. 

To rely on the weak tocopherols for the vital vitamin 
E function is to flirt with trouble. 

Myvamix® Vitamin E eliminates this risk from modern 


















































feeds, where the emphasis is properly put on maximum 
caloric content. One pound of Myvamix delivers 20,000 
International Units of Vitamin E, in a form that is 
chemically certain to withstand all the heat, moisture, 
or prolonged storage that the feed may encounter. It 
consists of d-alpha tocophery! acetate on a soy-grit base. 
It’s dry, non-dusting, easy to handle. A few dimes’ worth 
of it confers reliability upon a ton of feed 

For more particulars, write Distillation Products In- 
dustries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and 
Chicago ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 







































































source of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 
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Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
...some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 








Distillation Products Industries is « division ¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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also climbed, both in total produc- 
tion and in yield. 

Consequently, today’s farmer is 
feeding nearly 21 people as compared 
to the 1940 farmer feeding less than 
11 and the 1820 farmer feeding only 
4 consumers. 

Farming as I knew it in my youth, 
and as many of you knew it, is gone. 
“Agri-business” 

The agriculture that once was a 
“way of life’ has become a business, 
and a large business, at that. The 
word “agri-business” is now common- 
ly used to describe it. Emphasis is 
on peak production per man-hour and 
per dollar invested. Use is made of 
larger and better organized units of 
land that are fully mechanized and 
can make money at low market prices 
and at rock-bottom costs. Agri-busi- 
nessmen, frequently important users 
of borrowed capital, are among the 
banking community’s best and most 
valued customers. 

Farmers who once prided them- 
selves in the art of sharpening a 
sickle or splicing a rope now ponder 
financial statements, soak up facts 
about capital gains and figure long 
and hard on how to minimize their 
tax bite. 

The family farm is stiil very much 
with us, but it is getting bigger. In 
Minnesota the average farm, which 
covered 183 acres in 1946, has grown 
in a dozen years to occupy 205 acres 
And, because the land had to 


today 
somewhere, the state’s 


come from 


total number of farms is now 15,000 | 


fewer than in 1946. 

The trend toward fewer farms and 
farmers is being more than offset, 
however, by increases in livestock, 
poultry and grain productivity, with 
farmers becoming more specialized 
and more dependent on mechanical 
systems and techniques with each 
passing day. 

The trend is well established and 
the examples are many. The farm 


wife’s poultry flock has disappeared | 
or has | 


entirely from many farms, 
been expanded from a “flock” to an 
8-or-10,000-bird laying house with 


automatic equipment for feeding, wa- | 
tering and egg gathering. Similarly, | 


the family farm that makes hogs a 


major project will raise not just a | 
in a 


penful, but 1-to-3,000 animals 
carefully engineered low-labor breed- 
ing, housing and growing system. 
Specialized Production 
I feel most strongly that aiding 
this development of complete, start- 


to-finish systems of specialized pro- | 
the most valuable single | 
contribution presently being made to | 
I can assure you it is | 


duction is 


agriculture 
being given top priority by Cargill. 


But what has the federal farm pro- | 


gram to do with this? And to what 
extent is that program destructive 
of feed industry progress? 

Some well-intentioned persons may 
be heard to claim, “Our agricultural 


support legislation has been on the 


books for 20 years, and agriculture 


is doing well, so the programs must 


be right.” The fact that 





Columbia Calcium 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007. Washington Ave 
ST. LouIs 1, MO 


cumstances account for agriculture’s 
prosperity—circumstances that have 
included World War II and a major 
“police action” in Korea, and that 
have required all the food and fibre 
we could muster, plus the further 
circumstance that until the early 
‘50's the farm plan had never been 
really tested—all are conveniently 
overlooked. 

It’s interesting, however, that de- 
spite. these spurious claims of suc- 
cess, virtually everyone in the US., 
regardless of political party or person- 
al claim to liberalism or conserva- 
tism, refers to the present day pro- 
gram and its consequences not as the 
“farm plan” but as the “farm prob- 
lem.” 

Supports 

It has become increasingly ap- 

parent, for example: 
@ That support prices for crops, espe- 
cially grains, though assuring a so- 
called “parity” level of income to 
those who raise them, provide farm- 
ers with the strongest possible incen- 





tives to produce more and more of 
products already in surplus, and thus 
assure ever-increasing, rather than 
ever-declining, surpluses for the fu- 
ture. 

4 That these same supports, by hold- 
ing prices of U.S. grains higher than 
world market prices, make exports 
possible only when exporters—like 
my own firm—are subsidized by the 
government for the difference be- 
tween what they must pay for sup- 
plies in the domestic market and 
what they must receive for them 
from overseas buyers. 

@ That support payments, as they 
are presently distributed, miss com- 
pletely the original objectives of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, namely 
the rendering of assistance to an eco- 
nomically handicapped segment of 
our society. On the contrary, pay- 
ments are made most liberally to 
those who need them least, and fail] 
almost entirely to reach those who 
need them most. Our large commer- 
cial farmers, who comprise only 27% 





of the total farm population, receive 
something in excess of 79% of all 
support payments; our midde com- 
mercials, accounting for about 17% 
of farmers, receive slightly more than 
12% of support benefits; and the 
truly needy group, called by census 
takers “rural residents and small or 
part-time farmers” and making up 
56% of those on farms, receive less 
than 7% of the outlay for supports. 
@ That surplus stockpiles, taken over 
by government through loan fore- 
closures under the support program, 
show no sign whatever of growing 
smaller, but on the contrary are al- 
most certain to increase as farmers 
continue to use higher-production 
seeds, higher-speed machinery and 
higher-powered fertilizers in their 
all-out effort to produce for a market 
that is not a true market, but instead 
is a publicly maintained reservoir 
into which any amount of produce 
can be poured at a guaranteed high 
price. 

@That the mere cost of storing 
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those commodities, even though the 
lowest possible storage prices are 
negotiated by government and the 
most efficient and well-managed facil- 
ities are provided by private ware- 
housemen, this cost is becomig so 
large—something in excess of 1.5 
million dollars a day at the moment 
—as to shock profoundly every citi- 
zen and every taxpayer. 
@ That the total cost of the farm 
program—that is, of payments to 
farmers, storage charges, subsidiza- 
tion of exports, interest on money 
tied up in government stockpile own- 
ership, etc.—is now second only to 
defense expenditures in its drain on 
the national budget. 

A “Fiasco” 

I submit that all this adds up to 
only one thing: that the present farm 
program is not just a flop, but a 
fiasco. 

I submit, also, that the nation is 
fast becoming aware of this failure; 
that the majority of farmers are al- 





ready aware of it; that not only the 
Republicans, but also the Democrats, 
are all too aware of it; that it must 
and will be scrapped, and that both 
parties, no matter what they may 
say in public, are trying to rid them- 
selves of it before the whole country 
rises up and votes it and its authors 
out of political existence. 

Getting rid of it, however, is no 
easy matter. The present Republican 
effort, made up on the one hand of 
complete disavowal of the farm plan, 
and on the other of the need to ad- 
minister and justify that very plan, 
is a most unhappy compromise. Any 
approach that might be undertaken 
in the future by the Democrats would 
also be a compromise, made up of 
professions of the party’s belief in 
the program and all it stands for, but 
with every effort made, behind the 
scenes, to get out from under. 

What course ultimately will be 
taken, and how many years and how 
many billions of dollars will be ex- 
pended, before the farm program is 


no more, I do not know. I believe 
that in the end it will be admitted to 
have been an ill-advised experiment, 
an example of government participa- 
tion beyond its competence, a result 
of excessive enthusiasm in a very en- 
thusiastic period of our history. Its 
passing, when it comes, will not re- 
flect on those undertakings of the 
same period that have proved work- 
able and invaluable to us all. It will 
merely prove that no revolution can 
bring Utopia overnight, and that fail- 
ure invariably accompanies success 
as progress is achieved. 
Future 
What kinds of programs, what 
false starts and rationalization and 





camouflage, lie between us now and 
the eventual abandonment of the 
farm program, no one can say. How- 
ever, the situation which will and 
must emerge can be foreseen, if only 
in general terms. It has been de- 
scribed in another connection by Car- 
gill’s board chairman, John MacMil- 
| lan, Jr., and I can do no better than 
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to recapitulate his main points. When 
the day arrives: 
@ We will have drawn a clear dis- 
tinction, in our consideration of farm 
matters, between the economic reali- 
ties of production and the social 
needs of underprivileged farm people. 
@ We will have instituted programs 
of direct and specific aid for the eco- 
nomically marginal farmers that will 
entail, almost certainly, expansion of 
the present small-scale Rural Deve- 
lopment Program or some similar 
program; will probably invoke tax 
incentives to induce industry into the 
countryside, and will possibly include 
special educational or technical train- 
ing for those farmers and their fam- 
ilies needing new and more reward- 
ing economic opportunities. 
@ We will have recognized that gov- 
ernment help to these people, or to 
people requiring help in any part of 
our society, must be calculated al- 
ways as emergency help, to be with- 
drawn as quickly as the emergency 
passes and the persons concerned are 
able adequately to make their own 
ways. 
@ We will have differentiated, in our 
descriptions of American 
agriculture, between the inefficient, 
low-yielding production that drags 
lown national averages, and the 
amazingly efficient, high-yielding pro- 
duction that is truly significant. We 
then will think, for example, not in 
terms of an average corn yield of 52 
bu. per acre, as we do today, but of 
that commercial production, already 
commonplace, that yields from 100 to 
120 to 150 bu. In wheat, we will not 
refer to a 27-bu. per acre average 
presently quoted, but to the 60-70 
per acre yields being turned out by 
large-scale raisers 
@ We will have recognized that a 
similar fallacious use of averages now 
results in wheat supported at $1.80 
bu. while highly mechanized Mid- 
western wheat growers are in fact 
the commodity at 60¢ or so 
~ real cost, and that corn and other 
supported crops are being raised by 
the efficient at equally great mar- 
fins 


statistical 


raising 


@ We will have decided, having made 
human provision for the 
and improvement of our 
poor farmers and of those others who 
are either unable or unwilling to con- 
ert to truly efficient operations, to 
release the government's hold on 
train and other commodity prices, 
and then to let those prices seek a 
level consistent with the actual cost 
of raising them and competitive with 
the same commedities raised 
where in the world 

Mr. MacMillan’s outline of the fu- 
ture of agriculture, an. outline to 
which I subscribe, will by no 
means result in throwing the farmer 
to the wolves. On the contrary, it will 
remove from our poor farmers a pov- 
erty -inducing situation that has 
plagued them, unnoticed by the rest 
of us, since well before the depres- 
sion years; it will bring an end to an 
enormous and unnecessary drain on 
the pocketbooks of our taxpayers, 
and it will allow a progressive, en 
lightened and efficient agriculture to 
go about its proper business of feed- 
ing, at ever lower costs, not only our 
own people, but the hungry of the 
world 

When this agriculture arrives 
this agriculture freed of costly 
of subsidies, of misleading av- 
and of “parity” as ill 


realstic 


well-being 


else- 


also 


new 
sup- 
ports, 


erages 
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conceived a term as ever was—lI sug- 
gest that it will aso be freed of sur- 
pluses, of publicly paid storage costs, 





of concern about availability of ex- | 
| formula feeds. 


port markets, of friction with our in- 
ternational neighbors over charges of 
“dumping,” and of a dozen other ills 
that presently afflict us. Nor will this 
be accomplished at the expense of 
present production totals. On the con- 
trary, I believe that when our selling 
prices are realistically related to our 
most efficient production costs, we 
will find overseas and domestic mar- 
kets that today we cannot conceive 
of. At realistic prices, we will truly 
and tremendously compete with the 
rest of the world. 
Foreign Trade 

You may question the desirability 
of becoming the world’s largest food 
supplier. But if overseas nations, 
presently producing grains and other 
commodities for their own use and 
for world sale, find it cheaper to buy 
our production than to continue un- 
economically with their own, have 
they not been battered by it? Can 
they not spend what they have there- 
by saved on increased industrializa- 
tion, expanded education or some 
other thing of value? Can they not 
profitably relinquish their share of 
world grain markets and seek a 
larger share of markets for some 
other product? 

Or if a nation now importing a 
handful of our farm production at 
present high prices is able to double 
or triple its imports for the same 
expenditure of dollars, is that not 
good? Or if another, now importing 
large quantities of grain for human 
consumption, finds itself able to con- 
vert even more grain, at lower cost, 
to the feeding of animals, and thus to 
upgrade its national diet with meat, 
milk, eggs and other proteins instead 
of continuing its present dependence 
on cereals, is that not beneficial? 

“Meat Basket” 

I say that the U.S.,and the U.S. 
farmer, will not be the worse for the 
end of the farm program. For we are 
the most efficient producers in the 
world, and in a worldwide, free and 
competitive market we will become 
more efficient still. This country can 
and will become the bread basket— 
and the meat basket—of the world. 

I think too that agri-businessmen 

the customers on whom we will 





depend—will prosper as never before. 
And I predict their prosperity will 
reflect itself in an enormously in- 
creased demand for high-efficiency 


This consideration alone should 
compel your close attention to gov- 
ernment farm programs and your 
participation in the fight to have 
them repealed. 

Also worthy of some attention is a 
possible “bonus” which might arise 
from realistic agricultural legislation, 
and which might well benefit the 
feed industry. 

New Market 

I have in mind the host of growing 
livestock and poultry production in- 
dustries overseas, particularly in Eu- 
rope and in Latin America, that 
could constitute a new market for 
your product. 

Farmers there are fast learning 
techniques for producing quantities 
of high-quality meats. Hand-in-hand 
with their new-found. knowledge is 
coming an increase in demand for 
formula feeds. Astute businessmen 
there are already recognizing the de- 
sirability of investing in commercial 
feed plants. 

But U.S. feed companies, who nor- 
mally might regard this progress as 
a gem of a sales opportunity, must 
merely stand and watch, for the arti- 
ficially high domestic cost of grain in- 
gredients prevents you from even 
considering exports as a new market. 
Meanwhile, your overseas competi- 
tors buy at lower world prices and 
thus gain what might become an in- 
surmountable edge. 

With removal of federal supports, 
however, the outlook could change 
considerably. Domestic grain prices, 
competing for world markets, would 
become as favorable here as overseas. 
Then your industry, already possess- 
ing a long lead in know-how and in- 
genuity, might really have an oppor- 
tunity to show the world where meat, 
milk and eggs come from. 

Time, however, is not on our side. 
The longer corrective action is de- 
layed, the better entrenched will be- 
come your competitors abroad. Be- 
fore too long they will have closed 
the gap and your potential export 
market will have become only the 
memory of an idea, unexplored be- 
cause of outrageous legislation. 

Unfortunately, I am not prepared 
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how many years or how 
many programs—or how many rever- 
sals and set-backs—will be required 
before a truly free agriculture emer- 
ges. I believe it will come. In fact, 
I believe its coming is absolutely in- 
evitable. I do believe, and ardently, 
that the course of history is toward 
freedom, both political and economic, 
for every man and every people. 

As this freedom increases, and as a 
more efficient agriculture evolves, we 
who are on or near the farm will find 
ourselves possessed of one of the 
world’s most potent “secret wea- 
pons.” I do not disparage the present 
need for hydrogen bombs and moon 
rockets, or the need for increased re- 
search and development to hold our 
own in the international power strug- 
gle. But I do not believe these things 
will ever prove our society is more 
desirable than others, nor will they 
convince the uncommitted nations of 
the world that a free economy is the 
best economy. Our production of food 
and goods, however—a task to which 
all of us are dedicated—and the 
standard of living it brings us and 
may bring the world, is a difficult 
argument to refute. 

Agriculture—and I mean a healthy, 
productive and self-supporting agri- 
culture—is needed today as never be- 
fore. Our business—unhampered and 
unburdened of government—has its 
work cut out for it. 


—_— 


More Feed Grains Will 
Be Sold to Poland 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a supplemental agreement with Po- 
land providing for the sale to that 
country of an additional $11.8 million 
worth of feed grains under Title I of 
Public Law 480. The dollar figure 
includes certain ocean transportation 
costs. 

This supplements an agreement 
with Poland announced June 10 pro- 
viding for the sale of $44 million 
worth of surplus agricultural commo- 
dities. 

Details of purchase authorizations 
to be issued under the supplemental 
agreement will be announced later. 
Sales will be made by U.S. private 
traders, and payment will be in Po- 
lish zlotys. 
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Feed Chemist Lauded 


SALEM, ORE.—“Outstanding rec- 
ognition” for James Launer’s work 
as feed chemist for the Oregon De- 
partment of Agriculture is contained 
in a report at the recent Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
meeting at Washington, D.C. 

“Through Launer’s work, the Ore- 
gon laboratory rates No. 1 among the 
states in accuracy of analytical work 
on feeds,” the report says. This rat- 
ing is based on five continuous years 
of collaborative work with the na- 
tional check sample work. 








More Efficient Sheep 
Parasite Control Seen 


AMES, IOWA—‘“New and im- 
proved chemicals promise more effi- 
cient control of internal parasites of 
sheep,” Dr. Fred C. Neal of Iowa 
State University Veterinary Clinic 
said recently at the All-Iowa Sheep 
Day here. 

The most important development 
in recent years is the discovery that 
small, particle-size phenothiazine is 
effective against the small stomach 
worm of sheep, Dr. Neal added. Or- 
dinary phenothiazine is_ effective 
against the large stomach worm, he 
noted, but removes only about 10% 
of the small stomach worms. 

Where phenothiazine suspensions 
are prepared from powders that have 
been ground to very small particle 
size—less than 25 microns—the effi- 
ciency increases to about 90% 
against the small stomach worms and 
retains all its efficiency in removal 
of the large stomach worms, he said. 

More than half of the particles 
must be less than 25 microns—that 
is less than one-thousandth of an 
inch—for this phenothiazine to have 
this added effect, Dr. Neal stated. 

“It is impossible to recognize the 
particle size on appearance of the 
drench,” Dr. Neal warns. “The label 
on the container will indicate the 
particle. size where special care has 
been given in the manufacture of this 
superior product.” 

An important new drug soon will 
be available for the control of sheep 
bots, also called grub-in-the-head, he 
said. This parasite is common in Iowa 
and is responsible for most of the 
nasal discharge seen in sheep, said 
Dr. Neal. In addition to the irrita- 
tion caused by the adult fly, the 
larvae in the nostrils and sinuses 
produce irritation that predisposes 
the sheep to respiratory infections. 
No effective treatment had been dis- 
covered until recently, he said. One 
of the organic phosphate parasiti- 
cides, “Dimethoate,” has proved ef- 
fective in removal of 97% of all the 
sheep bots after oral or intramuscu- 
lar administration, Dr. Neal pointed 
out. 

“However,” Dr. Neal said, “parasite 
control is, first of all, a sanitation 
project. Many chemicals, both old 
and new, are of value only when they 
are used in connection with proper 
management. Unsanitary conditions, 
such as inadequate pasture rotation,” 
he warned, “terd to undo the work 
of chemical treatment.” 

With parasites causing an estimated 
$27 million loss in sheep each year 
in the U.S., Dr. Neal said, parasite 
control programs can pay Iowans 
well. 


-_ 
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FEED STORE SOLD 
RIO DELL, CAL.—The 101 Feed 
Store, Rio Dell, has been sold by Roy 
D. and Leila R. Allen to Chester J. 
and Anna M. Morehead. 
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Putting Research 


To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


Broiler Pigmentation as Influenced 
by Dietary Modifications 


@ R. G. Ratcliff, E. J. Day and J. E. vat, 
Mississippi Agric Experiment Station 
Poultry on ong Vol. 38, No. 5, — 
ber, 1959, pp. 1039-1048. 

ABSTRACT 

For a number of years the workers 
at this station have been conducting 
a series of experiments concerning 
pigmentation in broilers using various 
diets which have included different 
natural sources and/or commercial 
pigmenters, additives, etc. (See also 
this column, Feedstuffs, Jan. 14, 1959, 
pp. 42-44.) 

This latest report of four trials in- 
volving a total of 1,090 broiler chicks 
kept in batteries sheds further light 
on certain factors affecting pigmen- 
tation. 

In preliminary work it was deter- 
mined by the method of Day, et al., 
(1958) that averages of 20 analyses 
revealed the following xanthophyll 
values in terms of xanthophyll per 
pound for the experimental ingredi- 
ents used in trials 1 and 2: Yellow 
corn, 6.7; corn gluten meal, 82.2; 17% 
alfalfa meal, 253, and 20% alfalfa 
meal, 260. In trials 3 and 4 these 
values were used as an aid in calcu- 
lating the xanthophyll content of the 
rations used. 

Trial 1 

In trial 1 each of these pigmenting 
sources was then tested in a ration 
so that they provided comparable 
xanthophyll levels of approximately 
4 mg. per pound. The relative bio- 
logical values of xanthophyll from 
yellow corn, corn gluten meal and 
17% and 20% dehydrated alfalfa 
meals were found to be approximate- 
ly as follows, based on the assumption 
that the xanthophyll of yellow corn 
was completely utilized for pigmenta- 
tion: Yellow corn, 100%; corn gluten 
meal, 49.8% ; 17% alfalfa meal, 24.3%, 
and 20% alfalfa meal, 26.3%. 

It is also quite interesting to note 
that the degree of pigmentation pro- 
duced by the master control ration 
(containing 60% corn meal, 2% corn 
gluten meal and 1% of 20% protein 
alfalfa meal, and averaging approxi- 
mately 8.2 mg. per pound of xantho- 
phyll) was no greater than for the 
ration containing a 4 mg. per pound 
level of xanthophyll obtained solely 
from the 60% level of yellow corn. 


Trial 2 

In trial 2, using similar procedures, 
the relative biological values of yel- 
low corn meal, corn gluten meal and 
20% alfalfa meal were evaluated fur- 
ther. Again, assuming that yellow 
corn xanthophyll was 100% efficient, 
the relative biological values of effec- 
tiveness of pigmentation were: Yellow 
corn, 100%; corn gluten meal, 43.2%, 
and 20% protein alfalfa meal, 35.1%. 

It should be noted that in both 
trials 1 and 2, corn gluten meal pro- 
duced better pigmentation than al- 
falfa meal, but this difference was 
not statistically significant in trial 2. 
Also, modification of the basal ration 
to include a 10.3% level of corn glu- 
ten meal or a 6.1% level of 20%. pro- 
tein alfalfa meal failed to produce 
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pigmentation equivalent to that pro- 
duced by 60% yellow corn as calcu- 
lated from the previous biological 
values of xanthophyll obtained in 
trial 2. 

By combining the data from both 
trials, the biological values were: 
100% yellow corn, 46.5% corn gluten 
meal and 30.7% for 20% protein al- 
falfa meal. It is wise to point out, 
however, that some degree of caution 





is necessary in interpreting these fig- 
ures since this method of determining 


xanthophyll content is not too ac- | 


curate. It is suggested that the rela- 
tively high biological values for the 
xanthophyll of yellow corn as found 
in this study may be either a reflec- 
tion of the method of analysis for 
xanthophyll producing low results, or 
else that the xanthophylls present in 
corn are somewhat different from 


| on white corn, 
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| those found in alfalfa meal or corn 


gluten meal. Evidence from the liter- 
ature would tend to cast doubt on the 


| last mentioned supposition. 


Trial 3 
Trial 3 was conducted to evaluate 
the effects of different calorie to 
protein ratios varying from 35 to 60, 
additions of 4% fat and additions of 
2% lecithin (Alcolec-S) as affecting 
pigmentation of broilers during the 


| six to nine week period in the pres- 


ence of 2% alfalfa meal. The birds 
were fed during the first six weeks on 
a basal ration containing little pig- 
menting ingredients based largely 
soybean oil meal, fish 
meal, dried whey and wheat mid- 
dlings. 

No significant differences were ob- 
served due to the various treatments, 


and no consistent trend could be dis- 


| cerned as to the most desirable C/P 


ratio for carotenoid utilization with 
or without the additives tested. How- 
should be noted that the 
of xanthophyll utilization 
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was less in all instances when the 
C/P ratio was below 40. 

This result does not agree with 
previous research (1958) from this 
station which reported that a C/P 
ratio of 50 was significantly superior 
for pigmentation effect than one of 
42 for the finishing period (7-9 
weeks). 

Although neither the addition of 
fat or lecithin significantly improved 
the pigmentation, it is interesting to 
observe that in trials 3 and 4 diets 
with lecithin were significantly better 
in pigmentation than those contain- 
ing fat, but were without a concur- 
rent improvement in xanthophyll ab- 
sorption and/or utilization of xantho- 
phyll. 

Trial 4 

Trial 4 evaluated the effect of sev- 
eral additives to the control ration 
using yellow corn meal. The follow- 
ing were tested individually in the 
presence of 2% alfalfa meal: 0.05% 
3-nitro-phenyl arsonic acid for either 
six to eight weeks, or none to eight 
weeks; 2% lecithin, and .15% pig- 
menter (Gallicol). With the exception 
of lecithin, and 3-nitro for 0-8 weeks, 
all additives were also tested in the 
absence of alfalfa meal by modifying 
the yellow corn basal. 

Although the commercial pigmen- 
ter contained a relatively high level 
of xanthophyll (133.6 mg. per pound), 
no significant effect on carotenoid 
deposition was noted by its use. The 
data were interpreted to méan that 
the xanthophyll in this particular 
product was inactive for pigmenta- 
tion. 

No significant effect was observed 
by the addition of 3-nitro-pheny] ar- 
sonic acid to the rations, although a 
very slight improvement was noted 
in two out of the three diets. 


COMMENT 

We need more information of this 
nature since pigmentation is a critical 
factor in many markets, whether we 
like it or not! It is especially interest- 
ing to note the relative lack of re- 
sponse secured with both 3-nitro and 
the commercial pigmenter. Other 
workers have secured improved pig- 
mentation under field conditions with 
both of these products in certain in- 
stances (1956, 1958). It is possible 
that responses may be secured under 
field conditions when they might not 
be secured under experimental en- 
vironments due to differences in 
stress, management, and disease ex- 
posures. 

Personally, I have been quite dis- 











tressed at times over the poor results 











secured from “pigmenters” either 
from natural ingredients or artificial 
sources. This is a good area for some 
real fertile research work. 


Timely and Worth Noting 

It has been pointed out in this 
column just recently that cattle and 
sheep consuming oat forage, oat 
straw, oat hay and other roughages 
are often affected by nitrate poison- 
ing. However, reports of poisoning in 
other animals are extremely rare in 
veterinary literature to date. 

Now comes a field observation by 
Dr. Smith et al. (Veterinary Medicine, 
Vol. 54, No. 12, November, 1959, pp. 
547-550) of such poisoning in two 


different herds of swine. 
Generally, the conditions predispos- 
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ing to the development of the condi- 
tion were observed during winter im- 
mediately after snowfall or under 
thawing conditions. The pigs became 
wet, thus dampening the oat and/or 
wheat straw used for bedding. The 
animals ate considerable amounts of 
the dampened litter as observed from 
the post mortem. Mortality and symp- 
toms were observed approximately 
three to four days after storm or 
thaw. Removal of wet straw stopped 
all losses. 

It is known that nitrate poison- 
ing may occur within several days 
after hay or straw has become mois- 
tened by rain, snow, or excessive 
dampness. Reduction of the excess 
nitrate in such forages to nitrite is 
thought to be facilitated by this 
moisture and contributes largely to 
the symptoms of toxicity observed. 

There is a distinct possibility that 
many such cases have been seen in 
the field in the past, but they went 
unrecognized or else were not re- 
ported. Since feed and feedmen are 
often blamed when mysterious deaths 
of sudden nature from unexplained 
causes occur, and also since weather 
at this time of year is apt to be 
conducive to the development of ideal 
conditions of wet litter, etce., this is 
good information to stow away in 
your trouble shooting bag! 


-— 
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Poultrymen to Discuss 


Problems in New York 


NEW YORK—Some of the poultry 
industry’s toughest problems will get 
a going-over by the experts at a 
“Quickie” convention at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City Dec. 
3-4. 

Sponsors of the event are the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council and the American Poultry 
and Hatchery Federation. The meet- 
ing marks a revival of the council's 
allied industry conferences. 

Kicking off the two-day program 
is a panel discussion on “Who Makes 
Egg Prices,” featuring Gordon Urner 
of Urner-Barry Co.; B. B. Gehgan, 
manager of the Northeastern Poultry 
Cooperative Assn., and Dr. Norris 
Pritchard, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture marketing research expert. 

Leading off the afternoon will be 
a talk on “Changing Patterns in Food 
Marketing,” by Frank M. tchley 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. Hendrik Wentink, sales ex- 





pert, will discuss “Don’t Nobody Pay | 


Cash Anymore?” Rounding off the 
program will be the USDA statis- 
tician, Edward Karpoff, outlining the 
1960 outlook. 

Friday, the conference will hear 
Dr. George W. Luke of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, speak on “Adjusting North- 
eastern Production Targets.” Two 
geneticists—Drs. Steven King and 
Edward F. Godfrey—will sift what 
can be expected today in laying flock 
performance, while the final presen- 
tation deals with “What Makes Farm- 
ers Tick?” discussed by Drs. Joseph 
Bohlen and George Beal of Iowa State 
University. 

Copies of the complete program 
are available by writing to the Nepp- 
co office. 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


8827 Maple St. CPAFCS end 
Omaha 14, Neb. 
Ph.: Terrace 4033 ¥ contteocnon 
© Our Customers are Our Best Salesmen « 








IRRADIATED Dry YEASI 
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$5,000 Grant Renewed 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Renewal by 
Dannen Mills of a $5,000 grant for 
soybean research to the agricultural 
experiment station of the University 
of Missouri was announced by Dwight 
L. Dannen, president of the St, Jo- 
seph feed milling and soybean proc- 
essing concern, and J. Ross Fleet- 


wood, extension specialist of the Uni- | 
versity of Missouri. Under the agree- | 


ment Dannen will contribute $1,000 
per year toward the research pro- 
gram. The St. Joseph company be- 
gan its assistance on the long range 
soybean study in 1954. Each year 
it has contributed $1,000 toward the 
study. 


-— 





W. C. Krueger Retires 


ST. LOUIS—William C. Krueger 
has retired from the bag department 
of the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
after more than 42 years of service 
with the firm, it was announced by 
Eldred A. Cayce, purchasing vice 
president. Mr. Krueger spent most of 
the time he was with Ralston Purina 
developing and purchasing containers 
for the firm’s packaging program. Re- 
placing him as manager of the bag 
department is John J. Skapik, who 
will be assisted by Kenneth W. Gnuse. 
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FOR THE 
LONG RUN 


Let us hardface your pellet rolls, or re- 
place them with Perma-Weld Inlay pellet 
rolls—so easy on the die. 

Improved tonnage will easily repay the 
cost. 

We specialize in hardfacing of collars and 
retaining rings . . . Increasing oil seal life. 
We're equipped to meet your exact require- 

ments... 
Ship your used roll assemblies freight collect 
for new roller shells and replacements of 
worn parts. 
We poy the freight BOTH ways. 
PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 
For replacement ports or complete new assem- 
blies 


we RVMA-WELD 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


410 E. 4th ST. TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER 


HERE IS WHAT THIS RAPID, efficient 
DRACON conveyor will mean to your 


to your conveying problems. An answer that will pro- operation. 


vide years of trouble-free service with greater effici- 


ency and lower cost. 


This revolutionary new conveyor is the EHRSAM 
DRACON. This conveyor is the product of years of 
engineering experience and field testing to provide 
low-horsepower, high-capacity conveying. 


THIS ADVANCED DESIGN CONVEYOR 


meets any conveyor competition for transporting dry, 
granular, free-flowing materials horizontally or in- 
clined up to fifteen degrees. 


We welcome inquiries on the Dracon Conveyor or any 
of the other famous EHRSAM products. Our experi- 
enced engineering department will be happy to work 
with you in selecting the proper equipment and in- 
stallation for your needs. Write today to: 


e LOWER HORSEPOWER — Requires 
less horsepower per ton than most 
conventional conveyors. 

e GREATER CAPACITY PER HORSE- 
POWER — Means lower cost per ton 
of material moved. 


e SIMPLE INSTALLATION — No special 
equipment required for standard in- 
stallation. 

e LOW INITIAL COST— Compare the 
installation cost with conveyors of 
similar capacity. 

e LOW UPKEEP — After low initial cost, 
very little repair or maintenance is 
required. 

e SELF-CLEANING — Wiper-type blades 
keep trough clean at all times. 


The J. B. Ehrsam and Sons Manufacturing Company 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


Sates Offices: Kansas City, Kansas e Phoenix, Arizona @e Fort Worth, Texas 


Saies Representatives: 


Ehrsam Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. © Thomer Equipment Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN A ROLLER MILL? 


PERFORMANCE? 
QUALITY? 
PRICE? 








W-W HAS THE MOST TO OFFER! 


Any way you look at it, W-W has 
the finest roller mill built. It crimps, 
or cracks, or crumbles every kernel 
of grain with a minimum of fines. 
It has precision control wheels, in- 
stead of levers. Rolls never clash 
when running empty. Special 10” 
diameter chilled, cast alloy rolls 
are hardened through entire wall, 
can easily be regrooved time and 


again — comes in 6” sections, a 
convenient roller exchange re- 
grooving service is available at 
low cost. Framework is of heavy 
cast iron (instead of boiler plate). 
Sizes available from 6” to 36” 
width — adaptable to any source 
of power. See W-W, compare it... 
you'll buy it. 


Write for free literature and prices on W-W Roller Mills. 
Ask about liberal terms and time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 





SERRE SEBS ESSE SSSR, 


® PUT GUARANTEED 


4 POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR OWN 
@ reeos ar LOW COST!’ 


You'll increase your feed sales, get more 
repeat business, gain hundreds of satis- 
fied customers, ‘by cashing in now on the 
HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN FORTIFICA- 
TION TREND in feeds. 

JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER FAILED TO 
GIVE GUARANTEED POTENCY RESULTS! 
Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibi- 
otics, Amino Acids and Trace Minerals 
to Vitamin Fortify your own feeds for just 
a few cents a bag. JERSEE VITAL-MIN 
makes your feeds better, brings you more 
new business, repeat orders and a host 
of satisfied customers. 


JEPSEE 


JERSEE 
JOBBERS 
AND 
WAREHOUSES 


FROM COAST 
TO COAST! 





The Calf Starter that will B® 
BRIGHTEN YOUR DAY 


a 
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IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 
YOU GET THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT 
CALF FOOD FACTORS IN CAF-SUPPI 
Contains Guaranteed Levels of 

@ VITAMIN A @ VITAMIN 
@ AUREOMYCIN 

Guaranteed Feeding Results! 

If you consider well these 

factors, you'll find you 

can't afford not to feed 

CAF-SUPP! 


CAF-SUPP will arepten any 
dairyman's day. It's a 
dependable body 
building food, sim- 

ple and economical 

to feed. Assures a 
definite return on 

your investment. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S SALES HELPS! 
JOBBER AND DISTRIBUTOR FRANCHISES AVAILABLE! 








g * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 














Economist Discusses How Age, Weight 
Of Marketing Affect Broiler Profits 


NEWARK, DEL—A discussion of 
“Age and Weight of Marketing Af- 
fect Broiler Profits” was presented 
recently in a technical bulletin by 
R. C. Smith, associate professor of 
agricultural economics, University of 
Delaware. 

Mr. Smith said the average weight 
for marketing broilers for the coun- 
try as a whole has increased over the 
last five years. In Delaware, he said, 
the average live weight of broilers 
marketed was 3.10 Ib. in 1955 and 3.5 
Ib. in 1958. 

“Cockerels are more efficient than 
pullets in converting feed into meat 
during the usual production period,” 
he said. “Pullets should be marketed 
about one week earlier than cockerels 
if a grower is attempting to maxi- 
mize returns on each flock. Under a 
system of continuous production both 
should be marketed at about the 
same age.” 

Mr. Smith said maximum returns 
above feed costs for each flock usu- 
ally do not add up to the highest re- 
turns above costs under a system of 
continuous production. “If individu- 
al lots of broilers are sold somewhat 
short of maximum returns above feed 
costs, the greater number of lots per 
year compensates for the reduction 
taken on each flock. 

“With feed at $90 per ton and 
broiler prices ranging from 15 to 23¢ 
Ib.,” he said, “yearly returns will be 
greatest if straight run broiler flocks 


J.C. Brown Joins Allied 
Mills Sales Staff 


INDIANAPOLIS — The appoint- 
ment of John C. Brown as a special 
assistant in the central sales region 
for Allied Mills, ; 

Inc, was an- 
nounced recently 
by E. D. Griffin, © 
vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Mr. Brown came 
to Allied Mills in 
1958 after having 
been in charge of 
feed sales for the 
Valley City Mill- 
ing Co., Portland, 

Mich. 

He received his collegiate training 
at Adrian College and Michigan State 
University, where he received train- 
ing in agriculture and business ad- 
ministration. 








HEIL pryrers 


convert waste disposal 
problem into 
profit-making by-product 


San Jose Canning Co., San Jose, Calif., uses 
a Heil dryer to reduce moisture content of 
tomato pomace from 50 to 7 percent. With 
additional processing it is sacked and sold 
to animal feed packers. Production is around 


6% tons in a 20-hour shift. Result: haul- 


oy 


42 


aa 


Wie 


ates tit al 


ing costs are down two-thirds and San Jose 
earns an income from material that once 
cost money just to be thrown away. 


A Heil dryer dries materials on a stream 
of hot air, with each particle correctly ex- 
posed in proportion to its moisture content. 
Result is quick, uniform drying. The Heil 
unit is compact, too, with three drying cyl- 
inders within a single drum. Write for all 
the facts on Heil dryers . .. 
from models to evaporate 500 lb up to 
36,000 Ib of water per hour. 


capacities range 


esheheen of x aad Bane 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Photo courtesy of Canner/Packer Magazine 








are marketed at an average weight of 
about 4.1 Ib.” He said cockerel flocks 
should be marketed at average 
weights of 4.9-5.6 lb. and pullet flocks 
at 3.6 lb. 

“As feed cost decreases or market 
price increases,” he said, “broilers 
should be marketed at heavier 
weights. This analysis assumes the 
market will absorb heavy broilers 
with little or no price discount. If 
price discounts are encountered, a 
grower may find it profitable to sell 
his flocks at less than the suggested 
weights.” 

He went on to say, “Growers can 
afford to pay premiums to obtain 
cockerel chicks because at _ the 
weights normally encountered in 
growing broilers, cockerels are more 
efficient than pullets at converting 
feed into meat.” 
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Studies of Improved 
Cottonseed Meal 


For Swine Reported 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Research, sup- 
ported by the National Cottonseed 
Products Assn., Inc., at Texas A&M 
College and North Carolina State 
College recently has developed infor- 
mation that can help crushers to pro- 
duce improved cottonseed oil meal 
for swine, the NCPA reported. 

In the Texas test, a meal that had 
been subjected to excessive process- 
ing heat was compared to a meal 
processed with moderate heat as a 
protein supplement for swine in ra- 
tions and without additions of the 
amino acid lysine. When lysine was 
not added to the ration, the moderate- 
ly-heated meal promoted gains which 
were more than three times those of 
the excessively-heated meal. When 
0.25% of lysine was added to the ra- 
tions, gains from the two cottonseed 
oil meal rations were equal to each 
other and superior to that obtained 
from a soybean oil meal control ra- 
tion, according to the test. 

These results offer promise that 
cottonseed crushers may find unre- 
stricted market outlets in swine feeds 
when lysine can be produced in suf- 
ficient volume that its use will be eco- 
nomical. They emphasize, meanwhile, 
the vital importance of careful pro- 


| cessing to improve the nutritive value 


of meal. 

The NCPA reported that North 
Carolina test results show that gossy- 
pol is less toxic to pigs when the 
quality of the protein is good. In these 
tests, addition of 0.02% of free gossy- 


| pol to a ration containing an inade- 


quate amount of lysine in the pro- 
tein reduced gains 46% and produced 


| toxicity. Adding the same amount of 
| gossypol to a ration containing a sat- 
| isfactory amount of protein lysine re- 
| sulted in gains which were 5.4% high- 


er and did not produce toxicity. 
A comprehensive collaborative 


| swine test using cottonseed oil meals 
| produced under differing conditions is 


in progress at these and other experi- 
ment stations, according to the asso- 
ciation. They are designed to develop 
data crushers need to produce the 
most valuable cottonseed oil meal for 
swine feeding. 





More 
Mills Are using 
twre and More 
Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 
and MEAT PROTEINS 


ore and 
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DY NAFOS 


FP’ takes the waste out of 
phosphorus feeding 


¢ Ends the need to add unnecessary margins of safety 
¢ Proves that all chemically processed phosphates are not alike 
¢ Out-performs phosphates of low availability even under 


“‘practical’’ conditions 


¢ Makes feeding recommendations based on phosphates of low 


availability out-of-date 


¢ Provides proven high phosphate availability with low calcium content 
¢ Makes it unprofitable to over-fortify with phosphates of low 


availability 


Buying “second best” feed phos- 
phates to cut formulation costs is 
false economy. Second best or low 
cost sources actually waste phos- 
phorus because much of the 
phosphorus isn’t available—can’t 
be used by livestock or poultry. 

This makes feeding inferior 
phosphates an expensive business, 
especially when compared with the 
readily available phosphorus pro- 
vided by International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS. 

Biological availability tests prove 
DYNAFOS is today’s superior di- 


calcium phosphate. It is chemically 
processed and purified... low in 
calcium too. DYNAFOS delivers 
more available phosphorus in every 
pound—out-performs phosphates 
of low availability even under prac- 
tical conditions...ends the need to 
add unnecessary margins of safety. 

You cut formulation costs be- 
cause you actually need less Dy- 
namic DYNAFOS. And unique 
beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever. Write or 
wire your International represent- 
ative for details. 


Producers of 
Living Minerals 


AWE Ran 
SG * 
Yemws 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
(Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO. Omoha; M. A. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Calif). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: ey Or INC., Needham (Mass.); —— 

FEED & GRAIN CO., INC.,, Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia; G. 

GREENE COMPANY, Chariotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, 

Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampo. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 

ri COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC, Effingham (lil.); = 
. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; HAS. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE « 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS °y 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7710—Laryngotra- 
cheitis Vaccine 


American Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc., has received patent No. 2,910,407 
covering the vent drop application of 
fowl laryngotracheitis vaccine. The 
method and Travax, a vaccine sold 
for use under this patent, were devel- 
oped by ASL. According to company 


literature, another patent is pending | 


on the vent route administration of 
Newcastle disease and _ infectious 


bronchitis immunizing fractions, sin- 


gly or together, or in combination 


with a laryngotracheitis component. | 


Triplvax was developed by ASL for 
this application, the company says, 
and should be available for commer- 





cial use after the first of the year. | & 


Dublvax for vent route 
against Newcastle and 
should follow at a later date, 


bronchitis 
the 


about 
check No 
mail. 


No. 7713—Truck 
Body 


A new all-steel truck body, designed 
for use by farmers, farm supply deal- 


7710 on the coupon and 


ers and commercial carriers, has been | 
announced by Pamco, Inc. The truck | 


body has a wide end gate and is 
available in lengths between 10 ft. and 
39 ft., with sides 42 in. and 56 in. The 
unit is weather-resistant, has non- 
corrosive sides and all one piece con- 
struction. It is made of 14 gauge 
steel and is channeled on the outside 
for extra reinforcement, the com- 
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No. 7709—Discharge Collector 
No. 7710—Laryngotracheitis 
Vaccine 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


vaccination | 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Pee ee eee eee eee eee ee eete 


Others (list numbers) ....... née 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


For more information, 


pany says. 


“ ; : | check No. 7713 on the coupon and 
company say's. For more information | 
the vaccines and application, | 


No. 7711—Belt 
| Weigher Bulletin 


mail. 


A pneumatically - operated belt 


| (stream) weigher for the continuous 
| weighing of dry materials at low to 


medium rates is the subject of a bul- 


| letin published by B-I-F Industries, Inc. 


The Omega Pneu-Weigh, Model 36- 
20-W, is used for feed and flour mills, 
fertilizer and chemical plants, the 
company says. It has a range of 10:1 
with constant speed drive and 50:1 
with variable speed belt drive. It has 
a capacity of 0 to 3,000 Ib. a minute. A 
pneumatic sensing device makes the 
feeder adaptable for recording, pac- 


C) No. 7711—Belt Weigher 
[) No. 7712—Coccidiosis Vaccine 
() Ne. 7713—Truck Body 








FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








ing and controlling other equipment. 
The bulletin contains a photo of the 
unit, lists its advantages and de- 
scribes its operation and accessories. 
For copies, check No. 7711 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7709—Discharge 
Collector 


The availability of a lightweight 
discharge collector for use with pneu- 
matic unloading systems has been 
announced by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. According to company litera- 
ture, the unit makes it possible to 
pneumatically deliver feeds into open 
bins without excessive dusting or in- 





| gredient separation. The 16-in. dis- 
charge collector is equipped with a 
bale or bucket type handle so it can 
be hung from the ceiling, over a nail 
or over any protruding object. The 
unit, including a special wear plate, 
weighs 16 Ib. For further details, 
check No. 7709 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7712—Coccidiosis 
Vaccine 


A six-species coccidiosis vaccine, 
which includes the species E. brunet- 
ti, has been made available by Dorn & 
Mitchell Laboratories. Called “Cocci- 
Vac Type B,” the vaccine is for use 
against coccidiosis caused by E. ten- 
nella, E. necatrix, E. acervulina, E. 
hagani and E. maxima, as well as E. 
brunetti. According to company lit- 
erature, the project was given top 
priority in company research due 
to the increasing incidence of E. 
brunetti coccidiosis in the field. For 
more information about the vaccine, 
check No. 7712 on the coupon and 
mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstaffs. 


No. 7671—Grain handling system, 
Dunbar Kapple, Inc. 

No. 7672—Indicator unit, Richard- 
son Scale Co. 

No. 7678—Egg business record, L. 

No. 76380—B ovine mastitis treat- 
ment, Squibb Division of Olin Mathie- 
son. 

No. 7681—Bin level controls, Steph- 

Co. 





ens-Adamson Manufacturing 





No. 7682—General catalog, Dow 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7683— Combination spreader, 
Gaddis Bros. Manufacturing Co. . 

No. 7684—Multiple vaccine, Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7685—Lamb hormone implants, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7686—Health product promo- 
tion, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7687—Weighing system, Weber 
Air-Weigh Co. 

No. 7688—Bulk material trailer, 
Productive Acres Mfg. Co. 

No. 7689—Animal health product, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7600—Conveyor holdbacks, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

No. 7691—Formula capsule, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7392—Cattle food supplement, 
Van de Keen. 

No. 76983—Egg washer, grader, 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7694— Materials transport, 
Delta Tank Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7695—Urea folder, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp. 

No. 7696 —Cab-controlled unload- 
ing, Henderson Mfg. Co. 

No. 7697—Winter sales promotion, 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7698 — Product list, Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 7699—Urea product, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

No. 7700—Feed box accessory, Su- 
denga Industries. 

No. 7701—Scale data sheet, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7702—Folder on dairy feeding, 
U.S. Industrial Chem. Co. 

No. 77083 — Bulk delivery unit, 


PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 


is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampo 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


6505 Wilshire Boulevard _ 
Los Angeles 48, California 





244 California Street 
San Francisco’! 1, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


. - aaa 
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CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 


CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 





8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago. 





leaders in research 
and production 
of vitamin A 
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Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 
Eastman Kodak Company 





McMillen Feed Mills 


Promotes D. Fleming 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Douglas 
Fleming has been promoted to staff 
assistant to the director of feed sales, 

according to a re- 
cent announce- 
ment by McMillen 
Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne. 
' In his new posi- 
, tion, Mr. Fleming 
will work on spe- 
cial assignments 
out of the Fort 
Wayne office. 
He joined the 
company in 1954, 

Douglas Fleming fojiowing gradua- 
tion from Michigan State University. 
He was promoted to territory man- 
ager in 1955, and a year later was 
placed on special assignment in the 
company’s Illinois district. 





Knoedler Manufacturers. 

No. 7704—Bulk feed tank, Butler 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7705—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 7706—Hog equipment 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7707 — Injectable iron promo- 
tion, American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7708—Folder on feeders, Jacob- 
son Machine Works, Inc. 


folder, 


in 
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Chicago Port Grain 


Clearances Decline 


CHICAGO — Clearances of grain 
from the Port of Chicago via the St. 
Lawrence Seaway dropped below the 
1 million bushel mark during the 
week ending Nov. 5. A total of 756,000 
bu. cleared, consisting of 616,000 bu. 
corn, 57,000 bu. barley and 83,000 bu. 
soybeans. Cumulative clearances 
since the opening of lake navigation 
last April total a little short of 40 
million bushels, or nearly twice the 
size of the 21,177,000 bu. total a year 
ago. 

In addition to the grain loadings 
for the week, the steamer “Eliz H. 
Fisser” cleared for Rotterdam carry- 
ing 1,517 tons soybean meal, equiva- 
lent to 50 carloads. Rotterdam was 
also the destination for 83,000 bu. 
soybeans and 57,000 bu. barley. Other 
destinations (all for corn) were Glas- 
gow, London and three Canadian 
ports. Assuming a normal “freeze- 
up” date, the season for lake ship- 
ments from Chicago now has just 
about one more month to run. 
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Dairying ‘Steadiest,’ 
Feed Man Notes 


SNYDER, TEXAS—The dairy busi- 
ness has been the steadiest of all 
agricultural accounts for feed deal- 
ers the last few years, according to 
Maurice Kingsberry, district field su- 
pervisor for Ralston Purina Co. 

“Chickens have been up and down,” 
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he said, “and so have hogs. Some- 





times a dealer tries to promote the 
big business of broilers or laying 
hens and overlooks the dairying cus- 
tomers. A dealer selling to dairy own- 
ers can be paid monthly. He can be 
of much service in working out ra- 
tions. And if the owner is also a farm- 
er, the mill can mix his roughage 
and grain with a manufactured sup- 
plement.” 

Mr. Kingsberry says dairymen are 
now using higher energy rations than 
ever before. Many are getting away 
from the practice of feeding a lot of 
farm grown roughage and then add- 
ing a supplement that is not care- 
fully selected. 

“We are making great improve- 
ments in dairy feeding,” he said, 
“with the result that both the dairy 
owner and the feed dealer are mak- 
ing more profit.” 

Several dairies have been re- 
modeled in this area, and at least two 
new ones have been added, Mr. Kings- 
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“‘There’s a good reason} 


WE LIKE STRONG 
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The Des Moines Oat Products Co. of Des Moines, lowa produces 
many varieties of oat products. A modern office plus complete 


mill and elevator facilities serve the area. 


Herbert Warren, operator, 
finds the Strong-Scott 
Hammermill easy to oper- 
ate. The capacity is ax 


tremely satisfactory. 


A 2-ton Strong-Scott Triple 
Action Mixer with over-head 
installation offers an ideal 
working arrangement for a 
double sack-off operation. 


Equipment Designed for Better Processing 


451 Taft Street, N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


“‘We produce a variety of oat prod- 
ucts that must be accurately ground 
and mixed. In the months we’ve 
been operating our new Strong- 
Scott Hammermill in conjunction 
with the Triple Action Mixer our 
efficiency has increased, our capac- 
ity is tops and we have a trouble 
free, smooth-running plant. 

“We are a subsidiary of Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIli- 
nois where Strong-Scott equipment 
has been in use for years. Like 
them,” concluded George, ““we must 
consistently turn out high quality 
products, and our Strong-Scott 
equipment helps us do just that.” 


Please send me information on the Strong-Scott 


C1) Hommermill C) Triple Action Mixer 


Nome__ 
as 


Address__.__ 
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an Eriez permanent-powered magnetic separator, used 
to pull dangerous tramp iron contamination from feed 


and grain processing lines of all types. 


Magnetic Pulley—for scparating 
tramp iron from materials con- 
veyed on belts of rubber, canvas, 
leather, stainless steel or any 
other non-magnetic substance. 
Automatically cleans itself of 
accumulated iron. Belt widths 
and diameters in varying sizes. 


72” width, 


Plate Magnet — powerful, fully 
enclosed magnetic units, for 
Stationary or hinged installation. 
Four magnetic strengths, de- 

nding on depth of flow of 
ine. Standard sizes from 4” to 


in 2” 


Special sizes made. 


Tramp iron is a killer! 
Tramp iron in your product can 
kill cattle and poultry . . . damage 
your reputation. It can ruin ex- 
pensive machinery, start fires, 
cause downtime. Safeguard your 
investment with one of the many 
Eriez magnetic separators avail- 
able to the milling industry. The 
Eriez Grate Magnet shown here is 
removing dangerous unwanted 
iron from a processing line before 
it can cause damage or contami- 
nate the finished product. 
a 


ERIEZ 


HI-POWR | 


Gee ~ WUBRATORY EQUIPMENT 


e es cae > awe oe | 


» me ae c j 
Magnetic Drum—used for 
spouts, chutes, spiral conveyors, 
etc.... whenever the materials 
are not conveyed on belts. 
Works equally well with hot or 
cold, wet or dry products. Self- 
cleaning .. . automatically drops 


increments. 
tramp iron away from product. 


Eriez manufactures the most complete line of magnetic separators available— 
separators to meet your specific needs. Choose from many models, strengths 


and sizes; get the best possible protection at the 


! Briez 


most 
separators are non-electric, self-contained, easily installed. No operating or 
indefinitely! 


maintenance costs. 


Magnetic power guaranteed 





Unstick stuck bins with new HI-V! Bin Vibrators* 
. . » FULLY ACCEPTABLE BY MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU! 


New, fully enclosed electro-perma- 
nent magnetic Vibrators especially 
made for hazardous, dusty locations. 
Most efficient way to keep hard-to- 
move materials flowing through 
hoppers, bins, chutes, etc. No recti- 
fier needed. Exclusive pinpointed 
vibration impact. Low initial price. 
Low operating and maintenance 


costs. IMPORTANT: INSTALLA- 
TION OF THESE VIBRATORS 
CAN RESULT IN REDUCED IN- 
SURANCE PREMIUMS FOR 
BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT AND 
STOCK—HI-VI VIBRATORS OFT- 
EN PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
WITH THESE SAVINGS! 


FREE LITERATURE TELLS COMPLETE STORY, HAS HOW-TO- 
ORDER INFORMATION, ETC. WRITE TODAY! 


Eriez Mfg. Co. 118-YB Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 


*Pat. Pending 








Nov. 23-24—Alabama Nutrition and 
Management Conference; Duncan 
Hall, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; chm., Merlin Bryant, Brun- 
didge Milling Co., Inc., Brundidge, 
Ala. 


Nov. 27-28—American Society of 
Animal Production; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, DIL; sec., Dr. H. H. Ston- 


dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lloyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Dec. 2—Ontario Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Association; King Edward Shera- 
ton Hotel, Toronto; sec., Murray Mo- 
Phail, 69 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


vention and Show; Berryville, Ar- 
kansas; sec., Oharles D. Hawks, P. O. 
Box 1446, Little Rook. 

Dec. 7—Dairy Study Day; Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Fayetteville; Dr. 
O. T. Stallcup, station dairyman. 

Dec. 7-9—Minnesota Poultry Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., L. 
L. Baumgartner, Litchfield, Minn. 

Dec. 7-11—Washington State Uni- 
versity Stockmen’s Short Course, 
Pullman; chm., Dr. M. E. Ensminger, 
department of animal science. 

Dec. 8-9 — Poultrymen’s Service 
Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 


N.Y. 
1960 
Jan. 45—Kansas Formula Fsed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Jan. 4-3—Retail Feed Dealers 





Range Management Department, 
Montana State College, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bozeman; Torlief 
S. Aasheim, Director, Extension Serv- 
ice. 

1960 

Jan. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet. Minneapo- 
lis; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 Grain 
Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis. Minn. 

Feb. 2-3— Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Spring Mill State Park, Mitchell, 
Ind.; Indiana State Poultry Assn., 
Inc., Department of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

March 23-24—wNational Broiler In- 
dustry Conference; Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., vice pres., Frank 
Frazier, P.O. Box 368, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Nov. 1-3—Illinois Feed Association 
and Illinois Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration, joint convention; Armory, 
Springfield, Ill.; IPHF Leland Hotel; 
sec., Dean M. Clark, Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago; IPIA, St. Nicholas 
Hotel, sec., Aubrey Harless, Box 91, 
Shelbyville, Tl. 











BLATCHFORD 
CALF MEAL CO. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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nesota, St. Paul; Dr. J. O. Christian- 
son, Director of Agricultural Short 
Courses, Institute of Agriculture, St. 
Paul 1. 

dan. 5-7—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. ©. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, Tl. 

Jan. 16—Florida State Poultry Pro- 
ducers Assn.; Angebilt Hotel, Orlan- 
do, Fila. 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 


SHUM 
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Company 
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WINNIPEG-VANCOUVER 
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Butler 








Successful feed manufacturers know that one of their basic 
requirements is . . . proper contact between their purchasing 
agents and . . . dependable sources of supply. BUTLER 
CHEMICAL, COMPANY affords this contact for... POLLY- 
PHOS .. . to the purchasing agents of feed and mineral manu- 
facturers located in the western half of the United States. 


Siutler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


5903 














POLLYPHOS 





These same purchasing agents can always depend on the 
uniform high quality and stable price of POLLYPHOS .. . 


as phosphorus and calcium ingredients . . . in their formula 
feeds. Its phosphorus content is 19% or above . . . with a 
minimum of 32% — maximum 35% calcium and no more than 
0.19% fluorine. Also .. . POLLYPHOS can be delivered to 
you at a low net cost. 

Phone, wire or write us concerning your phosphorus 
needs. Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages 
that POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in 
bulk, or in truck or carload lots. It will cost you nothing to 
find out. 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P- O-. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; James 
P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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TEXAS —_ EQUIPMENT CO. 


ROLL ROLL 
GRINDING ; ; CORRUGATING 
FOR PLOUR, —_ 7 
167 Payne St. * Dalias 7, Texas * Riverside 8-2795 








Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


34% 


424 Flour Exchange Bidg 
Telephone FEderal 8-8469 
WING, MINNESOTA 


MEAL SALES— 


PLANT AT RED 





LINSEED- MEAL 


Minneapolis | 





BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Xe 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 
TWx 
KC-252 





Au Feed Ingredients 





Cena Serutce from the Heart of omerica 
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anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
4, Ind. 

dan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 








TWENTY-TON LOAD aboard trailer fails to bother multiwall sack made with 


Ciupak kraft. 


Patented, built-in stretch absorbs shock as wheels pass 
completely over. Sack contains 100 pounds of abrasive sand-blasting grit, 
found difficult to package prior to use of CLUPAK paper multiwalls. 


SAVINGS PILE UP when CLUPAK paper multiwalls are 
used. Flexibility lets them fill better, may cut storage 
or shipping space up to 25%. Sacks can be palletized 
higher, easier, because they stack better. 





CLUPAK TRADEMARK is your assurance the bag paper 
meets the most rigid of shipping requirements, even 
when CLUPAK paper toughness makes possible lower 
total basis weight. Look for the trademark. 


NEW PAPER WITH REVOLUTIONARY “TOUGHNESS” 
CUTS MULTIWALL BREAKAGE...AND COSTS, T00! 


BETTER PERFORMANCE, LOWER COST! C.upak Extensible Paper opens a new era in 


paper... 


makes it virtually a new material, with unlimited applications. For 


CLupak paper has built-in stretch or extensibility which lets it absorb the shocks 
and strains that cause ordinary paper to rip, tear and puncture. The result is a 
new dimension in paper—toughness. In multiwall sacks, CLUPAK paper toughness 


delivers far better performance . . . 


often at lower cost, by permitting fewer multi- 


wall plies and a net saving in total basis weight. And CLupaK paper flexibility 
can mean additional advantages—faster filling, easier handling and stacking. 


KEY FACTS FOR BUYERS: CLurak kraft is the same as ordinary kraft except that it is 
stronger, tougher and more flexible. It can be made in many basis weights, and 
with varying degrees of stretch. Printability, surface friction, porosity and other 
properties can be controlled as with ordinary paper. Clupak, Inc., does not make 
paper. It carries on continuous research and development work, and results are 
made available to all licensees, listed below. Clupak, Inc., permits use of its 
trademark only on paper which meets this company’s rigid toughness 
requirements, Clupak, Inc., 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


BE SURE TO LOOK FOR THIS TRADEMARK 


EXTENSIBLE 


CL UPAK-| 


PAPER 











*Clupek, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority. 


Buy CLUPAK paper and products made with CLUPAK paper from: 


Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Caicasieu Paper Co. 
Canada Paper Co. (Canada) 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


Continental Can Company, inc. 


Dynas Aktiebolag (Sweden) 


Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp. 
international Paper Co. 

St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. (Canada) 
St. Regis Paper Co. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 





Atlanta, Ga.; sec. Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 2-3 — Agricultural Industries 
Forum; University of Illinois, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana; Department 
of Agricultural Economics, 305 Mum- 
ford Hall. 

Feb. 2-4— American Dehydrators 
Assnu.; Broadmoor Hotei, Oolorado 
Springs; exec. vice pres., Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 4-5—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference; University of 
New Hampshire, Durham; Richard 
Warren, Poultry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lioyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg. Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn., mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annua! Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12—Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; 
annual convention; mgr., John G. Wil- 
son, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, DL 

Feb. 21-28—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Greenleaf, 
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Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 


“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold their shape until they are fed! That 
means less waste that normally in- 


PACO:::: 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT-— [hie Nor 


sea FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


MOLASSES 
DISTILLERS 
— Meh sith 
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PACO: makes Pellets best! 


from the smallest 
chick pellets... 


and any size 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers see, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-lb. bags. Write us for information on 
pelleting and farm uses of Paco. 


PUBLICKER 


between! 


A PRODUCT OF 


INDUSTRIES 


INC. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


)} Arsenal St.. St 


PA. AND GRETNA, 


Louis, V 


PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


lo. Tel: PRospect 
LA. 
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6625 N. High S8t., P.O. Box 121, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

Feb. 23-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 


tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 17-18—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; chm., Richard D. Oreek, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Oin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1282 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





+ Lincoln, Neb. 


sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Oal. 

April 21-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 





Chemist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station. 

June 14-15—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas-Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, NJ. 





Get more 


blending in less gpace s 


SIX MERCHEN FEEDERS IN 120 SQUARE FEET 
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Compact W&T Merche 
areas—can even be ceiling-hung. Space 
kept to the minimum without sacrificing 


operate in crowd 


requirements 


oSkent. 





space, you can increase production . . 
control quality. By installing Pneumatic Merchen Scale 
Feeders, you get centralized control as well as recording and 
totalizing of production. 

And your product quality is insured by the minute-to- 
minute accuracy of these feeders . . 
gredient is accurately fed by weight into your blend. 





Feeders are easy to install and 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders allow more efficient use of 
existing plant space. Without spending money for new 


. regulate yield . .. 


. each formula in- 


Learn bow you can save space and money with W&T 
Merchen Feeders. Write to Dept. M-45.36. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 








25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 





Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

1961 


Jan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevels 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 


Milo Can eines 


Corn for Poultry 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Milo grain is a 
satisfactory replacement for corn in 
poultry rations. 

This word comes from Dr. Thomas 
W. Sullivan, nutritionist with the de- 
partment of poultry husbandry at the 
University of Nebraska. 

Milo and corn vary as sources of 
energy, dietary protein and vitamin 
A. Considering these three nutrients, 
however, milo compares quite favor- 
ably with yellow corn, Dr. Sullivan 
said. 

The productive energy content in 
calories per pound is 1,150 for corn 
and 1,100 for milo. Corn contains 
about 8.8% protein, compared with 
11.3% in milo. Milo, however, con- 
tains very little vitamin A activity 
and Xanthophyll (yellow pigment). 

“If closer attention is given to 
vitamin A supplementation, milo can 
satisfactorily replace one half to all 
of the corn in most poultry rations,” 
the university nutritionist stated. 

In milo rations, an adequate level 
of vitamin A can be furnished by in- 
cluding 5% of good quality dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal along with a vita- 
min A supplement (2,000 USP units 
per pound of diet). 

Extra energy in the form of ani- 
mal fat should also be added to start- 
ing rations for young birds when 
milo completely replaces yellow corn. 

Whole milo can be fed in a grain 
mixture, but ground milo should be 
used in a complete ration, Dr. Sul- 
livan concluded. 
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TRUCK ACCIDENT 

ROCKWELL CITY, IOWA—Rands 
Elevator here was the scene of a 
truck accident recently, with no in- 
juries to the personnel, but complete 
loss of the grain truck. The loaded 
truck slipped from the cradle of the 
elevator hoist, dropped 10 ft. to the 
elevator deck and buckled midway 
into the shape of a V. Carl Haun is 
manager of the elevator. 

















A Reminder About 


BALER TWINE 


For 1960, why not sell the top- 
quality twine no competitor can 
duplicate? 

Handle the line of baler twine 
that comes direct to you from the 
one and only spinning mill in the 
fiber-producing country, offered to 
you through the sole U.S. and Can- 
adian selling agents; AAA-1 rated, 
established 34 years. 

This is highest-grade, 330 Ib., 
knotless, treated, sisalana baler 
twine! Exclusive territories pre- 
sently available. Contact R. E. 
Odell. 


VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. 
4000 First Ave. 5. MA 45080 
SEATTLE 4, WASH. 

















PRO-STREP in her ration 
protects her health, aids her growth 


To get more pigs to market— healthier, heavier and 
more uniform in size—give them well-balanced 
feeds with Pro-Srrep. 


Pro-Strep is a combination of two antibiotics—peni- 
cillin and streptomycin—each with a highly specific 
activity. In Pro-Strer they work together to produce 
added benefits neither could furnish alone...to 
stimulate feed consumption, improve weight gains 
and feed conversion, promote better uniformity of 
gains and help prevent costly outbreaks of swine 
enteritis or “necro.” 


QMERCK 8 CO., INC. @ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


FEEDSTUFFS, Nov. 21, 1959 —#9 


She can’t read, but 
she knows it’s good news! 


Maximum Erriciency at Minimum Cost! There is no anti- 
biotic feed supplement you can buy today that 
equals the effectiveness of Pro-Strep—at such low 
cost. Plan a Pro-Strep feeding program that wil! 
give maximum efficiency at levels of up to 50 grams 
per ton, for maximum disease protection and feed- 
ing benefits. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


MM 
PRO-STREP 4: 
(procaine penicillin and streptomycin in a ratio of 1:3) “e “ cK 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY K 
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It's DANNEN 
for FERTILIZER 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. . > 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 





) a 


Planning a new, 
mill or elevator? 


KELLY ouPLEX 


can help you. 


Maybe you've 


The Suptcn Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohic 
We w ke to talk to you about planning ! 


We're inter 
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ADDITIVES: 
Card File of FDA-Cleared Drugs 
Feed Production School 
Michigan Feed & Grain Assn. Conference 
National Feed Ingredients Assn. 


ALFALFA: 
Alfalfa Meal Output Up 6% 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Strength Develops 
Frost Ends Most Dehydrating 
Inert Gas Storage Capacity 


ALGAE: 
Algae May Become Useful Products Source 


AMINO ACIDS: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 
DuPont Supplement Reduced in Price 
Florida Swine Field Days 
Putting Research to Work 
Swine Day {North Dakota) 
Texas Nutrition Conference 


ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 


ANTHELMINTICS: 
British Drug for Parasites in Cattle 
Florida Swine Field Days Sac 


ANTIBIOTICS: 
Antibiotics Fed With Salt in Sheep Trials 
Antibiotic for Sheep Accepted by FDA . a 
Antibiotics Still Raise Poultry Weight Gains 
Antibiotic Studied in Tests on Swine xe 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 
Cattle Feeders Day ; 
Putting Research to Work 
Swine Day (North Dakota) .. 
Swine Feeders Day [Minnesota) 
Texas Nutrition Conference 


ANTIOXIDANT: 
New Generic Name Coined for Antioxidant 


ARSENICALS: 
Florida Swine Field Days 
Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed Additives 


ASCORBIC ACID: 
Putting Research to Work 


ASSOCIATIONS: 
Association of American Feed Control Officials 
(Publication) 
(Convention) 
(Control Comment) 
(Official Actions) ... 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn 
(Board Member) ‘ 
(Board of Directors) .......... 
(Marketing End Product) , ela 
(Sales Executives) ......Oct. 3—p 1; Oct. 10—p |; 
Animal! Nutrition Research Council (Meeting) . 
Arkansas Feed Manufacturers Assn. wareetngs 
Chicago Feed Club (Officers) . 
Feed Production School, Inc. fe) 
Feed Production School, Inc. (Small Mill Short Course) . 
Feed Production School, inc. (Seminar Planned) , 
Feed Production School, Inc. (Trustees Meet) ....... 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nationa! Assn. weamage) ..Oct. 10—pp 44 & 84 
Iilinois Egg Council (Meeting) ... ats Oct. 17—p 68 
IMinois Feed Sales Managers Assn. " (Meeting) ‘ ..Oct. 10—p 82 
Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers Assn. (Conference)... 
..Oct. 17—p I: Oct. 24—p 
eo ) Feed & Grain ‘Dealers Assn. (Plan New 
Dates) .+...Oct. 3I—p 
National Feed Ingredients Assn. (Convention) . 3—p 
National Renderers Assn. (Expand Foreign Markets)... . —p 
National Renderers Assn. (Regional Area Convention) . 17—p 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council (Self-Help Pro- 
gram) . tea bab » vate . 24—p 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council (Exposition) . 24—p 
Vermont Feed Dealers & Mfrs. Assn. (Meeting) ° . 10—p 
Virginia State Poultry Federation (Convention) ; 3i—p 


AUTHORS: 
Bates, R. A., Patterson, R. L., Foster, D., Kathman, A. J 
Extending Pellet Mill Die Life ‘ ° a wi 17—p 
Blair, Jess F 
Arkansas Dealer Builds Mill whsaveids . 17—p 
Arkansas Poultry, Feed Firm Builds Mill 24—p 
Dealers Cooperate in Sponsoring Contract Program. 10—p 
Georgia Firm Splits Profits on Layers .. Oct. 3i—p 
Foster, D. (See Bates, R. A.) 
Kathman, A. J. (See Bates, R. A.) 
Martin, David 
Poultry Exchange in Arkansas Grows 3I—p 
Nelson, Al P. 
Dealer Adds Grind-Mix Department ° 
East, Midwest Farmers Attracted by Integration Plans 
(Part 1) ‘ 
Growing Firm Services Customers With Mills 
‘Hog Motel’ Operators Plan Expansion . 
Slumps Cause Revisions of Contracts (Part I!) 
Patterson, R. L. (See Bates, R. A.) 
Quisenberry, Dr. J. 
Limited Feeding vs. ‘Limited Snorer Feeds for the 
Growing Pullet aconed 
Robertson, Dr. E. |. 
Merchandising Nutrition Research 
Roy, Paul, and Spring, John 
Broiler industry Management 
Schultz, Dr. L. H. 
Relationship of Feeding to Ketosis in Dairy Cattle 
Scott, Dr. he 
Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed Additives 
Skinner, Robert L. 
Relationships Between Feed Men and Veterinarians 
Spring. John (See Roy, Paul) 
Zusi, Charles J. 
A Study of Feed Delivery Costs 


BARLEY: 
Swine Day (North Dakota) 


BULK HANDLING: 
Feed Production School 
Study of Feed Delivery Costs 


CANADA: 
Feed Industry to Told in Booklet 
Great Potential! SS? the Seen 
Hog Support 
Shipments of Formula Feeds Larger 
3% More Pigs on Farms 
Turkey Marketing Up Sharply 
Winnipeg Exchange 


CATTLE FEEDING: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 
Beef Feeding Methods Compared 
Cattle Feeders Day 
National Beef a. Conference 
Texas Nutrition Conference 


CHEMOBIOTICS: 
Cattle Feeders Day 
Putting Research to Work 


COCCIDIOSTATS: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 
Texas Nutrition Conference 


COMPANIES: 

Abbott Laboratories (Vitamin K Price) 

Adkins-Phelps, Inc. (Grain Terminal) 

Albers Milling Co. (Buys Macy & Co.) 

Albers Milling Co. (Nutritionist Resigns) 

Allied Mills, Inc. (increase Goal) 

Allied Mills, Inc. (Production Promotions) 

American Crabmeat Co. (Bought by Genera! Mills) 

American Cyanamid Co. (Sheep Antibiotic) 

American Cyanamid Co. (Antibiotics Fed With Salt)... 

American Cyanamid Co. (County Agent Award) 

American Scientific Laboratories (Personne!) 

Anderson, V. D., Co. (Warehouse) 

Andersons (Elevator) 

Aubrey Feed Mills, . (Werehouse) 

Babcock Poultry Farm, inc. (New Strain-Cross) 

Bailey, E. W., & Co. (New Food for Dogs) 

Baker, H. J., & Bro. (Appointment) 

Baker, H. J., & Bro. (Urea Agent) 

Baker, James E., Inc. (Appointment) 

Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., 
tive) 

Bartiett, C. O., Snow Co. (Appointment) 

Beacon Milling Co. (Lawsuits) 

Biochemical! Corporation of America (Appointment) 

Blatchford Calf Meal Co. (Appointment) 

CIBA (Film on Tranquilizer) 

Cargill, Inc. (Delmarva Facilities) 

Cargill, Inc. (Bulk Facilities) 

Centennial Mills, Inc. (Feed Operations) 

Central Soya Co. (Court Action) 

Central Soya Co. ("Dealer Day’ Program) 

Central Soya Co., Inc. (New Plant Dedicated) 

Central Soya Co., Inc. (Record Feed Sales) 

Chemell, L. A. (Court Action) 

Chemell, L. A. (Receivership) 

Chemell, L. A. (Liquidation) 

Chemell, L. A. (Chicks Out) 

Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. (Fiscal Status) 

Coastal Cooperatives (Egg Marketing Pian) 

Colonial Poultry Farms, inc. (Sales Plan) 

Consolidated Electronics Corp. {Includes Drugs) 

Consumers Cooperative Assn. (Colorado Plant) 

Consumers Cooperative Assn. (Soybean Mil!) 

Consumers Cooperative Assn. (Nebraska Mili) . 

Cook-Fredricks & Co. (Feed SernnenG Partner- 
ship) ; ee Oct. 

Cooper, . (Swine Package) vie Oct. 

Cooperative 6.8. Exchange (Appointment) — a Oct 

Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange (Feed Station) Oct 

Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange (Record Sales) ........Oct 

Dannen Mills (Promotions) ee 

Day Co. (Affiliated Companies Bought) jebal Oct 

Dorsey Trailers (Appointments) . re .. Oct 

DuPont Co. (Supplement Price Reduced) eee 

Farm Bureau Service Co. of lowa (Joins Operations in 
lowa) ao tiie ain hata CO 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. (To Build) Oct 

Foxbilt Feeds (Sales Meeting) ...Oct 

Genera! Mills, Inc. (Buys American Crabmeat Co.)...Oct 

General Mills, Inc. (Egg Plant Opened) ... Oct 

General Mills, Inc. (Directors Tour Larro) . .Oct 

Ghostly Hatcheries (Sales Clinic) ad Oct 

Greeley (Kansas) Cooperative Assn. (New Mill) ....Oct 

Hales & Hunter Co. (Appointment) .... soce ee 

Hess & Clark, Inc. (Egg Caravan) ... aoe 

Heterochemical Corp. (Reduces Hetrogen K Prices) ..Oct 

Honeggers' & Co., Inc. (Promotions) ..... . .Oct 

Honeggers' & Co., Inc. (New Elevator) ...... Oct. 

Hubbard Milling Co. (Personnel Changes) ... Oct. 

Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. (Hatchery) Oct 

International Milling Co. (New Plant) .. Oct 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp (New Supple- 
ment) eiwedes ct 

Kent Feeds (Add to Sioux City Plant) : Oct 

Kent Feeds (Seasonal Concept) ...Oct 

King, M. D., Milling Co. (New Mill) ; Oct. 

LeGear, Dr., Inc. (Appointment) oo ee 

Lever Brothers (Buys Poultry Plant) ee 

Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc. (Bought) ick -..Oct 

McMillen Feed Mills (Promotion) .......... : Oct 

Macy & Co. (Bought by Albers) ... ....Oct 

Mann, W. P.. Sales Co. (Sales Company Formed) Oct 

Maritime Milling Co. (Vice President) ... ~~ | C 

Marysville Feed Yards (Feeding Operation) ..........Oct. 

Merck & Co., Inc. (Fall Promotion) . Oct. 

Miles Chemical Co. (Enzyme Distributors) ~~ 8 

Miller Publishing Co. (New Personnel) . : ..Oct. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. (Name for Antioxidant) aw 3 

Monsanto Chemical Co. (Ethoxyquin) we ee 

Montana Fiowr Milis Co. (Earnings Increase) . -Oct. 

National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mig. Co. (Workshop) . .Oct 

Nichols, Inc. (Sells N. H. Properties) . Oct. 

Nichols, Inc. (Resignation) ... 

Nopco Chemica! Co. (Appointment) 

Nopco Chemical Co. (1960 Feed Analysis Table Pub- 
lished) .. 

Nopco Chemical Co. (Veterinarian Named) ... c 

Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply Assn. (New Ohio Feed | 
Mill) 

Oregon Egg Producers Assn. (Buys Mill) 

Peavey Feed Mills (Dealer School) ...... 

Pfizer, Canada ({Appointment) 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. [Appointments) 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. (Contest Winners) 

Pillsbury Co. [Appointments) 

Productive Acres Manufacturing Co. (Plant) .. 

Productive Acres Manufacturing Co. - egsepnenty 

Professional Feeds (Farmers Win Trip) ’ 

Protein Blenders, Inc. (Cases Settled) 

Quaker Oats Co. (Repair After Flood) 

Ralston Purina Co. (Staff Changes) 

Ralston Purina Co. (Dairy Research) 

Ralston Purina Co. (Personnel) 

Ralston Purina Co. (Bulk Station) ‘ 

Red Meat Farms (Hog Crossing Program) . Oc 

Rockingham Poultry Marketing Cooperative (Bought by 
Lever Bros.) .Oct 

Seco, Inc. (Sales) 

Salsbury's, Dr., Laboratories (Appointment) 

Screw Conveyor Corp. [Appointment) . .Oct 

Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. (Merge With Smith- 
Douglass) 

Southern States Cooperative (Feed Promotion) Oc 

Spencer Keliogg & Sons, Inc. (Buffalo Offices Move).. 

Spencer Kellogg | Sons, Inc. (Earnings Up) ie) 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. (Pellet Die) 

Stamper, F. M., Co. [Youth Auction) 

Star-Kist ann Inc. (New Plant) 

Swift & Co. (Texas District Manager) 

Swift & Co. (Appointment) 

Texas Farm Products Co. ty 

Ultra-Life Laboratories, 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Cor 

Valleydale Packers, Inc. ¥ - ear 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Expansion)........... Oct 








Western Farmers Assn. (Mi!l Contract) 
& Co . (Appointment) 
er & Co. (Antitrust (Charges) 
ree Toledo Offic 
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DA Ruling) 
CONFERENCES: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 
Cattle Feeders Day (Montana) 
Feed Production School, Inc. 
Florida Swine Field Day 
Michigan Feed & Grain Assn. 
Missouri Egg Day 
National Beef Indusir Conference 
Swine Day (North Dakota) 
Swine Feeders Day (Minnesota) Oct. 17. 
Texas Nutrition Conference . 17—p 1; Oct. 24—p 10, 
Oct. 3I—p 
West Virginia University Symposium . —p 


CONSTRUCTION: 
Consumers Cooperative Assn. (Cheraw, Colo.) . 7—p 
Consumers Cooperative Assn. (Fremont, Neb.) ......Oct. 24—p 
Greeley Cooperative Assn. (Greeley, Kansas) . 7—p 
King, M. D., Milling Co. (Pittsfield, “1m Oct. Ji—p 
Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply Assn. (Fostoria, Ohio) .. . 24—p 
Western Farmers Assn. (Portiand, Ore.) . Oct. I17—p 


CONSUMPTION & PRODUCTION: 
Arkansas Reports 2!% Increase in Sales . 3i—p 
Consumption of Formula Feed (chart) . 3i—p 
Season's Feed Use Gains 6% . 17—p 


CORN: 
Artificially Dried Corn Is Good Cattle Feed hes 24—p 


COTTONSEED: 
Standby Disposal Plan for CCC Cottonseed . Nes ae . —p 


COTTONSEED MEAL: 
Edible Oil to Carry Oilseed Price Load 
Texas Nutrition Conference 


CREDIT & FINANCING: 
AFMA Speakers Discuss Sound Financing 


DAIRY FEEDING: 
lowa Dairy Day .. a 
Michigan Feed & Grain Assn. Conference 
Milk Production and Digestible Energy From Con- 
centrates : , 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. . 
Texas Nutrition Conference — 


DISEASES: 
Hog Diseases Break Out in lowa, Illinois 
Isolating Shipping Fever Virus ... 
Pigments, Light Used in Coccidiosis Studies 
Relationship of Feeding to Ketosis 
Swine Day (North Dakota) / 
Texas Nutrition Conference . 
Tranquilizer in Turkey Research ’ 
Turkey Sinusitis Transmitted by Egos 
Way to Prevent Alfalfa Bloat 


DISTILLERS FEEDS: 
Corn Solubles Found to Be Good Chick Feed 
Vermont Feed Dealers and Manufacturers Assn 


EDUCATION: 
More Contributors to Straube Fund 
More Straube House Contributions 


ENERGY: 

Florida Swine Field Day 

Swine Day (North Dakota) 

Texas Nutrition Conference 

Vermont Feed Dealers & Manufacturers Assn 


ENZYMES: 
Cattle Feeders Day 
Swine Day (North Dakota) 


FATS: 
Capital Comment 

pany Using New Methy! Ester Process 
Renderers Expand Foreign Markets for Animal Fats 
Texas Nutrition Conference 
Weak Tallow Price Seen 


FEED INDUSTRY: 

American Feed Mfrs. Assn. (Sales Executives) 

Demand for Animal Feed Is Declining in America's 
Newest State Oct. 

Feed Official Says Carolina Egg Plan Not Aimed at 
‘Outside Competition’ Oct. 

Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. ........ Oct 

Texas Dealers Get Set for Range Cube Sales .Oct 


FEED SUPPLIES: 
Farm-Held Feed Grains Down et i .Oct 
Feed Concentrate Supply for 1959- 60 icdadikte se Oct. 
More Feed Grain Expected ... ne gem S Oct 
No Surprises in Galvin Estimate ... el 


FISH PRODUCTS: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference .Oct 
Article Describes Menhaden aay .o Oct 
July Fish Meal Output , 


FREIGHT RATES: 
California Truckers Ask for Lower Rates 


GRAIN BANK: 
Michigan Feed & Grain Assn. 


GRAIN STORAGE: 
USDA Study of Commercial Grain Storage Costs 


GRAIN TRADE: 
Study Made of Grain Shipped from Elevators 


HAWAII: 
Demand for Feed Declining 


HORMONES: 
Cattle Feeders Day 
Heifers Implanted With Estrogens: 
Putting Research to Wor 
Relationship of Feeding 45 Ketosis 


INTEGRATION & CONTRACT FARMING: 

Alabama Feed Firm Has Diversified Programs 

Arkansas Dealer Builds Mill 

Broiler industr 

Carolina Egg 

Co-op Launches Oust Egg Plan 

Dealers Cooperate in Contract Program 

Farmers Attracted by we ration Plans (Part |) 

Firm Splits Profits With Growers on Layers 

GMI Feed Division Opens Eoq Plant 

‘Hog Motel’ Operators Plan pansion 

Integration Trends Pointed Out 
Marketing the End Product 

Sivoenste Egg. Broiler Integration Oc 

Mississippi 99 Ranch' Combines Production, J 
keting 


National Beef Industry Conference 

Nebraska Company Offers Swine Package 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
Siumps Cause Revisions of Contracts (Part I!) 
Texas Nutrition Conference 

Virginia State Poultry Federation 


NVENTORY CONTROL: 
: Feed Production School (Smal! Mill Short Course) 


Loe copes 











LEGISLATION: . 
ehensions Voiced on Effect of Disaster Bill 
GFDNA Comments on Unpassed Bills 
Grain Man Calls Farm Program ‘Flop’ 
Mundt Bill Background Clarified 
Senate Unit Asks Grain Firms for Finance Statements... 


LINEAR PROGRAMMING 


Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 


LITERATURE: 
Aeration Study Reported by USDA 
Study of Auto Fleet Leasing ‘ 
Trends in Fats, Oils Industry 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY: 
Cattle Ranchers Offer to Finance Feeding 
More Even Farrowing Smooths Out Supply 
National Beef industry Conference 
Texas Resources for Cattle Feedin 
Veterinarian Services Asked for Program 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS: 
Ag Secretary Cites Hog ‘Adjustments’ . 
Build-Up in Swine Production May Be Snding 
Cattle Build-Up Seen Near End .. : 
Cattle Expansion Will Press Efficiency | 
Cattle on Feed Oct. | ' 
Caution Light on in Peediot 
20% Gain in Cattle on Feed 


MANAGEMENT—BUSINESS: 
Broiler Industry Management 
Feed Production School ..... 


MANAGEMENT—LIVESTOCK & POULTRY: 
Florida Swine Field Day ; 
National Beef Industry Conference 
Nebraska Company Offers Swine Package 
N. E. Poultry Producers Council Exposition 
Spreader for Moving Liquid Manure 


MARKETING: 
American Feed Mfrs. Assn. (Sales Executives) 
Marketing the End Product 
Virginia State Poultry Federation 


MATERIALS HANDLING: 
Feed Production School 


MERCHANDISING: 
American Feed Mfrs. Assn. (Sales Executives) 
Ilinois Dealer Boosts Business 
Merchandising Nutrition Research 
Michigan Feed & Grain Assn 
Minnesota Feed Man Opens New Bulk BI lending Plant 
Nebraska Company Offers Swine Package ‘ 
Serves Customers With Mills, Stores on Wheels 


MINERALS: 
Cattle Feeders Day . 
Florida Swine Field Day ; 
Swine Feeders Day (Minnesota } 
Texas Nutrition Conference 
West Virginia Symposium 


MOBILE MILLING: 
Feed Production School (Smali Mill Short Course) 
Serves Customers With Mills, Stores on Wheels 


MOLASSES: 
European Areas Short on Beet Molasses 
Putting Research to Work 


PATENTS: 
Patents Issued by U.S. Patent Office...Oct. 24—p 52: 


PELLETING: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 
Cattle Feeders Day .. : 
Extending Pellet Mill Die Life 
Feed Production School . Oct 
Pellet Feeding Study Reported 
Pelleted Alfalfa Hay for Milk Production 
Pellets for Wintering Weaner Calves 
Putting Research to Work . 
Self-Feeding Pellets in Lamb Rations 
Small Mill Short Course (Feed Production School) 
Texas Nutrition Conference 


PIGMENTATION: 
Texas Nutrition Conference Oct 


POULTRY AUCTIONS: 
Poultry Exchange in Arkansas Grows Oct 


POULTRY FEEDING: 
Costs of Producing Eggs ...Oct 
Poultry Feed Gains Pass Up Breeding Oct 


POULTRY INDUSTRY: 
‘Egg Factory’ Partners Hope for $80,000 a Year Business. Oct 
GMI Feed Division Opens Egg Plant Oct 
Hens Set World Egg-Laying Mark Oct 
IHinois Egg Council .. Oct 
Illinois State Turkey Growers Assn * Oct 
Neppco Shuns Government Aid . -Oct 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council Exposition Oct 
Per Capita Egg Use Fails to Respond to Low Prices. ..Oct 
Study Fryer Purchasing Oct 
Texas Nutrition Conference Oct 
Virginia State Poultry Federation Oct 


POULTRY NUMBERS: 
Broiler, Egg-Type Chick Output Off Oct 
Chicks for Supply Flocks Down Oct 
Drop in Nation's Laying Fiock Oct 
Drop in Pullorum Testing Oct 
Heavy Breed Poult Output Increases 


PREMIXES: 
Feed Production Schoo! Oct 


PRICES: 
Abbott Reduces Vitamin K Price Oct 
Better Lamb Feeding Prospects Oct 
Brighter Outlook for 1960 Lamb Feeding ie Oct 
Dairy, Egg Prices Offset Lower Levels for Livestock 
and Grain ‘ Oct 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Strength Develops Oct 
Dips in Fed Cattle Prices Seen Oct 
Edible Oj! to Carry Oilseed Price Load Oct 
Lower Cattle Prices in 1960 Oct 
Millfeed, Soybean and Alfalfa Meal Prices Up Oct 
Outlook: Soybean Meal Price About Same as Last Year. .Oct 
Possible Soup in Cattle Profits Seen Oct 
Rise in Soybean Prices Predicted Oct 
USDA Policy, Weather Keep Soybean Outlook in Turmoil. Oct 
Weak Tallow Price Seen in Outlook Oct 
Weather and Dock Worker Situations Affect Ingredients. Oct 


PRICE SUPPORTS: 
1959 Corn Support Price Announced Oct 
Standby Disposal Plan for CCC Cottonseed . Oct 
USDA to Buy Lamb . . o ~~ ...Oct 
USDA Ends Turkey Buying one Oct 
Virginia State Poultry Federation 


PRODUCTION & MILL OPERATIONS: 
Arkansas Dealer Builds Mil! .. 
obey Poultry Firm A New Mill ome 
eed Production Schoo . 3p 10; 
Iinois Dealer Adds Sein. Mix Department a 
Minnesota Feed Man Opens Bulk Handling Plant 
New Compact, Flexible Mil! in lowe . 
A Study of Feed Delivery Costs 


~ Protein Fails to Roast Hog Quality 
Swine Day (North Dakot 
(Turn to ——oe INDEX, page 95) 
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TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 
ROLLER MILL 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus heavy duty Roller 
Mill will r ll grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
years of profitable service. 

Four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 


Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


erate the mill 10 days. If not 

fied, return it. WE WILL 
JND YOUR MONEY AND 
‘ RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE ona PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Columbus, Nebraske > 











GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 27. 
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* |Nov. 1 Crop Report Adds Assurance 
To Highest Tonnage of Feed Grains 


WASHINGTON — Feed grain ton- Corn and soybean production 
nage well above any previous year | slipped from the Oct. 1 estimate as 
now seems assured, the Crop Report- | yields expected earlier failed to ma- 
ing Board said this week in its crop | terialize in several‘fairly heavy pro- 
production report based on Nov. 1 | ducing states. 
data. Cotton prospects improved slight- 

Corn and soybean production | ly as generally favorable October 
showed slight declines from the Oct. | weather in the Delta states bright- 
1 estimate, but the corn crop, fore- | ened the outlook to overcome some 
cast at 4,402 million bushels, still is | deterioration in the Southeast, Tex- 
16% above the previous record last | as, Oklahoma and Arizona. 
year and 35% above average, and Sorghum grain prospects gained 
soybean production, estimated at 528 | 2%% as the Texas crop exceeded 
million bushels, is the second highest | earlier expectations. 

For low-cost gains...and fewer runts, of record and about three fifths above Dry beans declined about 4% as 
be sure to check the effectiveness of the 10-year average. harvest weather was unfavorable in 
Arsanilic Acid in all of your swine feeds. Increased production is seen for | the northern producing areas. 


ingredient sources such as cotton, Rice and sugar beets all showed 
Arsanitic Acip 


sorghum, rice and sugar beets. small increases during October. 
a product of 













This year’s oats production was The Crop Reporting Board said 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES relatively small, but large crops of | pastures for the nation as a whole 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIV, sorghum and barley were grown. were among the most favorable of 
NORTH CHICAGO * MONTREAL 
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Crop Production, November, 1959 
Acreage 
—Harvested—— —For harvest. 
AUTOMATIC Hs = 
Crop 1948-57 1958 1959 of 1958 





Hho: d % 


Gare, GE ccccvccecccccccccccscccece 80,228 73,470 84,387 114.9 
Wheat, all .....cccccccceeececrenes 60,601 53,577 53,217 99.3 
Winter 2... ccccccccccccccecscces 42,874 41,539 40,552 97.6 










AM GRETRD ccccccccccscccesccce 17,727 12,038 12,665 105.2 
BUG ccccccccccccscesesce 2,342 929 1,27! 1346.8 

Other spring ........0+50+: 15,385 11,109 11,394 102.6 

Bate  cocasescaducenccecessecsdsctns 37,43! 31,826 28,823 90.4 
Barley .ncccccvcscsccecccesccsecess 11,513 14,876 15,089 101.4 
ie cub h didi t0an ese ccdatetindeel 1,705 1,784 1,417 79.4 
PERMNGOE  ccccccccccccccesevedoccsce 4,698 3,853 3,385 87.9 
Serge GPO cecee ceccccccescess 9,784 16,761 15,965 95.3 
SER GD ccccvcccedstecccccsseveces 74,081 73,033 70,991 97.2 
Hay, WHE .cccccccccceccccccccccees 13,558 11,636 11,870 102.0 
Moy, ee ...ccccccccccccccccces 23,397 29,80! 28,776 96.6 
Hay, clover and timothy® .......... 18,341 15,560 14,919 95.9 
Hay, lespedeza .........6.ccceneeee 5,259 4,700 4,239 90.2 
Soybeans for beans ..............:+- 15,498 23,752 21,968 92.5 










Source: Crop Reporting Board. 
*Excludes sweet clover and lespedeza hay. 
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L onghorn’s scroll- 
type collector creates its 

own cyclone, then harnesses 
its power to separate particles 
with maximum efficiency. 
Each collector, within the 
wide range of sizes, is 
further tailored to your 
needs by an adjustable cone. 
Let our engineers assist you 
in determining the type 
and gauge of material, 
correct capacity, or 

the special grouping of 
collectors which will 
insure peak efficiency 

in your particular 


milling operation. 


Call, wire, or write 






EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT 
AUTOMATIC BATCHING 


If you are now combining two or more in- 

gredients in any kind of formula or batch, 

e HOW TO DO IT write now for this new free automatic batch- 

ing handbook. It describes in detail how 

e HOW MUCHIT COSTS automatic batching works, how to convert 

existing plant facilities or plan new plants 

e WHAT YOU NEED for automatic operation. It illustrates the 

latest batching systems available, lets you 

- e HOW TO USE select the right type for your particular 
WHAT YOU HAVE needs. Also shows you how to combine ma- 

terials handling equipment, storage facili- 

e HOW TO SELECT ties, and weighing equipment for greatest 

THE RIGHT SYSTEM _ economy, increased production. This is the 

newest, most complete handbook on auto- 
matic batching available—be sure to write 
for your free copy today! 

























THE HOWE SCALE CO.+ RUTLAND, VT. 
A SUBS/DIARY OF SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC, 
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That's the record-break- 
ing amount of feeds 
produced and sold by 
4 Ultra-Lifed independent feed 
manufacturers this year. {[Here's 
one reason why: only Ultra-Life 
takes that vital EXTRA STEP — 
helping you to make and SELL better 
feeds. Why not GET GOIN’ this season 


. .write, wire or phone now! 


Up. LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant — Easi St. Lowis, Illinois 
One of the country’s eldest ond largest manulaturers of vitamin ond wace mineral products. 








ILLINOIS FEED ASSN. OFFICERS—lIvan Miller (left), Crawford County 
Farmers Exchange, Robinson, Ill, congratulates Dan Teefey, Teefey Grain 
Co., Mt. Sterling, IIL, on his election to the presidency of the Illinois Feed 
Assn. during the annual convention in Springfield Nov. 3-5. Looking on are 
Carl Rylander (next to Teefey), Kaufman Feed Mill, Waterman, IIL, the new 
vice president, and A. T. Myren, Faultless Milling Co., Springfield, re-elected 
treasurer. (Due to an error in transmission, Dan Teefey’s name was misspelled 




















in the Nov. 7 issue of Feedstuffs which reported his election.) 





record for Nov. 1, and only slightly 
below the unusually lush conditions 
of a year ago. October rainfall stim- 
ulated marked late season improve- 
ment in most areas but much of the 
Southwest remains dry with Cali- 
fornia pastures in the poorest con- 
dition of the last decade. In north- 
ern areas, where temperatures were 
too cool to encourage much new 
growth, the precipitation softened 
and made cured feed more palatable. 
Frequent rains in the Southeast, al- 
though favoring growth of grass, 
hampered late hay making and seed- 
ing of winter pasture crops. 

Soybean harvesting made good 
progress during October although 
there was considerable delay due to 
rainy and wet weather over much 
of the main soybean area. Growers 
pushed ahead rapidly during favor- 
able days and a large portion of the 
harvest was completed by the end of 
last month. However, more soybeans 
still were in the fields than last year 
at the same time when harvesting 
in the major areas was virtually com- 
pleted. 

In the heavy producing north cen- 
tral area, soybean production pros- 
pects declined only slightly with the 
increases nearly equalling the de- 
clines. Most producing states report- 
ed no change from a month ago. 

Soybean production prospects in 
the South Atlantic area declined 
slightly from a month ago. Harvest 
in the region has been later than 
usual due to frequent and heavy 
rains during October. 

Corn Harvest 

Of the 4,402 million bushels of 
corn to be harvested, the Crop Re- 
porting Board says that 4,090 million 
bushels are likely to be harvested 
for grain, a somewhat higher propor- 
tion than for other recent years. The 
large increase in acreage this year 
was intended for grain purposes and 
little had to be diverted to silage or 
forage because of failure to make 
grain. 

In the Corn Belt, corn production 
is indicated at 3,565 million bushels, 
20% above last year. Harvest is run- 
ning later than usual in most parts 
of the area. 

The Atlantic area’s excellent corn 
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SOYBEANS 


Founded 1853 


crop is slow getting to the crib, too, 
but in the south central area, harvest 
has progressed near the normal rate. 
Harvest of the West’s bumper crop 
has been slowed by intermittent rains 
in northern parts but weather has 
been favorable for harvest in the 
southern part of the area. 

The Crop Reporting Board says 
production of sorghum grain is esti- 
mated at 589 million bushels—second 
only to the record crop of 615 mil- 
lion last year and 2% times as large 
as the 10-year average production. 
The estimate is 244% above the Oct. 
1 forecast mainly because the im- 
portant Texas crop turned out bet- 
ter than expected earlier. 

The record Texas crop of sorghum 
grain—292 million bushels—accounts 
for about half the U.S. production 
this year. The Kansas yield of 32 bu. 
an acre is second only to last year’s 
record of 33 bu. By Nov. 1, harvest 
was about three fifths completed, 
somewhat slower than average. 

Harvest was delayed by wet 
weather in October in most areas of 
the Corn Belt and in the eastern and 
southern states. 


Pelleted Rations Topic 


At Montana Meeting 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—Self feeding 
pelleted rations for fattening cattle 
and lambs will be one of the topics 
discussed at the fifth annual Beef 
Production School Dec. 8-Dec. 11 at 
Montana State College here. 

John Knox, head of the animal hus- 
bandry department at New Mexico 
State University will speak on this 
topic, along with discussing the effect 
of selecting livestock for high produc- 
tion. 

Another out-of-state guest speaker 
on the program will be Frank Par- 
sons, director of research for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, talking on the effect of tight 
money on farm borrowers and lend- 
ers. 

The program will cover a broad 
field including breeding, management, 
nutrition, range management and vet- 
erinary problems and financing live- 
stock operations. 
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ONLY BULKANIZER OFFERS 
$0 MUCH THATS NEW 


and Bulkanizer maintains local 
mounting points to give you fast service 
whenever you need it 


New design—New, four foot, add-a-sec- 
tion body design offers you units of 8, 12, 
16, 20 and 24 ft. bodies. Steep V design as- 
sures complete unloading without sweep- 
ing or scooping. Large all steel weather- 
proof hatches individually operated for 
each compartment. 


New capacities at a low investment — 
Bulkanizer capacities range from 10,000 
lbs. in the 8 ft. body to 30,000 Ibs. in the 


24-foot body. Handles all dry feeds in- 
cluding pelleted feeds. Patented gates for 
handling pelleted feeds with the utmost of 


care. Compartment design means you can 
haul several different types of feed on 
one delivery run. 


New delivery efficiency — Double swivel 
auger system makes high, low or over 
obstacle deliveries fast and easy. Fully 
enclosed worm gear swivel rotates auger 
system 360°. Large capacity hydraulic 
pump makes raising and lowering elevator 
simple and easy. No pulleys or cables 
needed. 


Local service points — Bulkanizer main- 
tains local mounting and service points. If 
and when your Bulkanizer mned servic- 
ing, your local dealer can get you back in 
business in a hurry. 


See the Bulkanizer in one of the cities 
listed below. Get the complete profit story 


on the Bulkanizer Bulk Feed Truck Body. 


BULKANIZER SERVICE AND 
MOUNTING POINTS ARE LOCATED IN: 


ukanizer 


NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 


Pe Taleie-letitia-a-M@el mist Mr lesleltt MeCia- jist Oras tilels 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 

1. Use of Linear Programming in Feed Manufacturing— 
A series of seven articles—by Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsyl- 
vania State University bo 

2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer ............... . 50c 

3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
PEED «nbn ccccensenseeen kaoes@ covccsccecee OOO 


ae. feet ont Soy ee eee ae 
Predaction—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 
20c 


nesota 


26. Feedstuffs' 1959 Analysis Table for Feed secure: 
by Charles H. Hubbell ................. 


s2, Tee Soatiia Wide oabeiaiaiaaien ae 
Ruminents—by Dr. J. H. Meyer, University of = 


fornia 


34. Precessing of Soybeans for ee Sey y Dr. EL 
Siepheain & Leland Tollett, University of Arkansas 20c 


35. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting ae name for 
nominal additional charge ............ ‘ 50c 

36. Summary ef Pork Contracts—by Dr. Paul Roy, Louisiane 
Sate IY ick cc's ob dadnebesckccsccovaset 20c 


37. Feeding Layers for Commercial 
Harms, University of Florida .........-..++0e00: 
38. Balancing Swine er Dr. D. E. Becker, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 20c 
39. Review of Poultry Science Pe 


Related Subjects—a series o 
Couch, Texas A&M College ...........00eeeees 


40. Improved Feed Ingredient Processing—Dr. J. W. _ 
ward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .............. 

41. Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, 
Kansas State University 20c 


42. Nutritienel Physiology of the Rumen: A New Approach 
to Rumen Nurition Dr J. C. Shaw, Formerly at _ 





ee | eee eee 


Presented on Nutrition, 
three articles by Dr. a 


ee) 


versity of Maryland ..... occstobeviecent eadese 
43. Preblems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions— 
J.D. aces pe Bee, UOe Sevecsenenreesee 20c 
44. Principles Saag A. Saul, Agricultural 
Ensiaten “ole mae I niversity .......... 0 agar 20c 


45. Effects of High Calcium in Diet—by Dr. Soe K. 
Davis, University of Florida . 20¢ 


46. Feedstuffs Quarterly Indexes, First and Second aslors, 
1959 each 50c 


47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter 
& Gamble Geko icsbdesvnsgecssabssweswaeees 35¢ 
48. Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed menent 


a ee | 


Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University .............. 
49. Limited Feeding vs. Limited Energy Feed for the Growing 
Pullet—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, Texas A&M ........ 20c 
50. Relationship of Feeding to Ketosis in Dairy Cattle—Dr. 
L. H. Schultz, University of Wisconsin ........... 20¢ 
51. Broiler Industry Management—Prof. Ewell P. Roy, Louisi- 
ana State University .........scccccccsccssccs 20c 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and 
Sheep—6-page article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition 
Consultant, 25c single copy; 3-5 copies I5¢ ea.; 10 or 
more, 10c each. 


FPEEDSTUFPS P.O. Box 67 

Reeder Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
Please send .... copylies) of the fellewing reprints fer which payment 
is enclosed. 


1 2 3 25 26 32 34 35 36 
37 38 39 40 41 42 43 ad 45 
46 47 48 49 50 51 52 

(Check code number of repriat desired) 
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Soybean Meal Accounts for Big Share 
Of Increase in Feedstuff Consumption 


WASHINGTON—Soybean oil meal 
accounted for most of the increase in 
feedstuff during the last feeding sea- 
son — October, 1958 to September, 
1959—compared with the previous 
season. Still, supplies of cottonseed, 
peanut, alfalfa and fish meals and 
distillers dried grains also showed 
substantial increases, the Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service reports. 

Feedstuff use during the latest sea- 
son totaled 20.2 million tons —1.2 
million more than the previous season 
and 3.1 million above the five-year 
average. 

AMS reports that about 11.9 mil- 
lion tons of oilseed meals were fed 
during 1958-59, or 1 million tons more 
than the year before. Of this, nearly 
9 million tons were soybean meal. 
Feeding of 2.2 million tons of cotton- 
seed meal was 100,000 above 1957-58. 
Linseed meal supplies dropped nearly 
60,000 tons and copra meal by 40,000 
tons, but this was partly offset by an 
increase of 30,000 tons in supplies of 
peanut meal. 

October-September oilseed meal ex- 
ports of 570,600 tons were sharply 
above the 314,900 tons exported a 
year earlier. Imports increased slight- 
ly and totaled around 160,000 tons. 

Output of wheat millfeeds dropped 
1%, but exports were also lower and 
domestic feeding was at about the 
previous year’s level. Output of other 
grain by-product feeds was about un- 
changed except for a 22% increase in 


distillers’ dried grains. Feeding of 
alfalfa meal increased 65,000 tons, 
with Oct. 1 stocks only slightly above 
a year earlier. Supplies of fish meal 
— 478,000 tons—were 95,000 tons 
above 1957-58 reflecting both larger 
production and imports. 

Livestock numbers increased dur- 
ing 1958-59. The number of grain 
consuming animal units fed was esti- 
mated at 171 million compared with 
161.5 million in 1957-58 and 160.9 
million for the five-yedr average. 


= 





Georgia Corn Millers 
Name New Officers 


COVINGTON, GA.—E. L. Butler 
was named president of the Georgia 
Corn Millers Assn. with Don Souther- 
land, Berlin Milling Co., Berlin, Ga., 
vice president, and John Noland of 
the Georgia extension service as 
secretary. 

Named to the board of directors 
were John Gilliland, College Park 
Milling Co.; Claud Perkerson, Per- 
kerson’s Corn Mill; Hubert Birdsey, 
Birdsey Flour Mills; C. R. Mehaffey, 
Jr., City Mills; W. A. Miller, Miller's 
Mill; Ralph Prichett, Phillips Milling 
Co.; A. F. Seagraves, Seagraves Mill; 
Bruce Williams, Pine Mountain Corn 
Meal; Harold Buck, Eelbeck Milling 
Co., and Clyde Nichols, Happyvale 
Mills. 








Feedstuffs: Production, stocks, foreign trade and domestic disappearanc 
October, 1958-September, 1959, and 1957-58 







































































Domestic 
Stocks Pro- disap- Stocks 
Feedstuff Oct. 1* duction Imports? Exports? pearance Sept. 30° 
{1,000 tons) — 
——_——October, 1958-September, 1959 -—— 
Oilseed meals: 
DEED cuccedccossecesoshecess 48.1 9,507.9 0 512.1 8,985.4 58.5 
ROE «6 cceccccssscccesdede 71.2 2,153.6 126.2 27.3 2,226.7 97.0 
GRGEOE . occ ccstccccscacvesveses 26.3 451.5 3.4 31.2 416.9 33.3 
GID wo vccccccdesccccccsccueds 0.6 114.46 31.5 tad 146.7 , 
PN vnc <igstacddc céccaubhiae 1.5 75.2 0 se 74.9 1.8 
Me capeneecsuncedacap> edn 147.7 12,302.8 161.3 570.6 11,650.46 190.4 
Grain by-products: 
Wheat milifeeds ..........-..++ ** 4,618.6 83.0 42.1 4,659.5 ee 
SN SEED occ cesadovrscecse os 236.4 - ee 2346.4 ee 
Gluten feed and meal .......... oe 1,040.8 ee ~ 1,040.8 oe 
Distillers dried grains ....... 2.2 348.4 o ” 341.7 8.9 
Brewers dried grains .......... 4.9 234.6 o oe 231.3 8.2 
WN Son osc cnc ctedeante se 7.1 6,478.8 83.0 42.1 6,509.7 17.1 
Other feeds: 
DD cebnh 066.60 eteebeue oe 355.6 122.7 ind 478.3 se 
SS GENE wc ck ud eentosesuan 451.7 1,352.4 se oe 1,335.1 469.0 
Bes BRORS 6 seco ccoccccs fcttaceues 606.5 20,489.46 367.0 612.7 20,173.7 676.7 
———October, 1957-September, | 958 
Oilseed meals: 
BOMORR oc dccccccncsvosaccsctes 54.7 8,284.3 1.4 300.0 7,992.3 48.1 
GES ccnacecccccccccccocs 209.7 1,922.2 71.4 7.2 2,125.1 71.2 
GE cccctdocddevccesscseees 63.7 435.4 7.9 5.9 474.8 26.3 
GOGO ck ccc ccedbdbscesedovccce 0.7 119.5 67.5 oe 187.1 04 
CE Peer ert rere 3.2 45.4 0 1.8 45.3 1.5 
DaGee .° cin issvetd atin’. ane ci 332.0 10,806.8 148.4 314.9 10,8244 147.7 
Grain by-products: 
Wheat milifeeds ...........55. ad 4,676.1 91.8 78.9 4,689.0 oe 
Rice millfeeds ........6.ccceees oe 242.1 ee oe 242.1 ** 
Gluten feed and meal ......... oe 1,030.1 oe ee 1,030.1 oe 
Distillers dried grains ......... 2.4 279.4 oe ed 279.6 2.2 
Brewers dried grains .......... 4.0 225.9 ee +e 225.0 49 
ES Meee Se ewne che tec sett 6.4 6,453.6 91.8 78.9 6,465.8 7.1 
Other feeds: 
PD BE. ndewccnccosvessecane oe 295.6 87.9 oe 385.5 ee 
RE GN  cavecveccevecssceve 441.5 1,281.0 oe ee 1,270.8 451.7 
Hated GOS | ic cad tee ceescvtcccctsis 779.9 18,837.0 328.1 393.8 18,944.7 606.5 


*Stocks at processing plants only. 


tPartly estimated. 


**Not available. 
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WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 
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FEEDSTUFFS INDEX 


(Continued from page 91) 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL: 


Soybean Export Estimates 
Soybean Outlook in 


Raised 


Turmoil 


Edible Oi! to Carry Oilseed Price Load . 
Outlook: Soybean Mea! Price About Same as ’ Last Year 





Swine Feeders Day 
Texas Nutrition Conference 


QUALITY CONTROL: 


STANDARDS: 


Ask for Reasonable Approach to Drug Dilemma 


STEEL: 


Steel Strike Not Yet Serious for Machinery 


Feed Production School (Small Mill Short Course) 


REGULATORY: 
Antibiotic for Sheep Accepted 


Ask for Reasonable Approach to Drug Dilemma 


California Rules for Screenings 

Card File of FDA-Cleared Drugs 

Drug Shipment Seized by FDA 

FDA Doing ‘Effective’ Job 

FDA Rules on Wyeth's Mastitis Preparation 
Feed Control Comment. ...Oct. 3—p 30; Oct. 
Missouri Adopts New Feed Regulations 
National Feed Ingredients Assn. 

Official Actions of Feed Control Officials 


Outlook for Early Change in Drug Policy Reported Dim. y 


Problems Under Additive Law Pointed Out 
Tentative Terms for Wheat Products 


SEARCH: 
Merchandising Nutrition Research 


Standards Sought for Nutrients and Assay Methods. 


Uses Japanese Quail in Poultry Experiments 


Year's Nutrition Research Spending Totals $6 bias 


RESTRICTED FEEDING: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 
Limited Feeding vs. 
ing Pullet 
Texas Nutrition Conference 


SHEEP FEEDING: 
Cattle Feeders Day 


SODIUM PROPIONATE: 
Relationship of Feeding to Ketosis ... 


SOYBEANS: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference . 
Capital Comment 
Edible Oil to Carry Oilseed Price Load .. 


17—p 50; Oct. 
Oct 


Limited Energy Feeds for the “. 


SWINE FEEDING: 


Adding Protein Fails to Boost Hog Quality 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference ... 
Florida Swine Field Days ..... o« 
Michigan Feed & Grain Assn 

Swine Day (North Dakota) 


TEREPHTHALIC ACID: 


Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 


TRANQUILIZERS: 


CIBA Offers Film on Tranquilizer 


Cattle Feeders Day 


Reports 


No Big Gains Result by Adding Tranquilizer, 


Researcher 
sess . ° 


Texas Nutrition Conference 
Tranquilizer Tested on Dairy Cattle 


Tranquilizer Used 


.Oct. TURKEY FEEDING: 
Oct. Arkansas Formula 
.Oct. 


in Turkey Research 


Feed Conference 


UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS: 


Texas Nutrition Conference 


UNIONS: 


Broiler Union Gets New Meeting Hall 


VETERINARIAN RELATIONSHIP: 


How to Improve Relationships Between Feed Men and 


Veterinarians 


VITAMINS: 
Arkansas 


WAFERS: 


Producing Compressed Hay Wafers for Ruminants 


Formula Feed Conference 
Manufacturer Reduces Hetrogen K Prices 
Standards Sought for Nutrients and Assay Methods 


Oct 


.Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


Oct 





St. Regis Announces 


Product Expansion 


NEW YORK~—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces Lone Star Bag and Bag- 
ging Co. of Houston, Texas, and 
Wagner Bag Co. of Salt Lake City, 





THE PRICELESS EXTRA 


authorized as a distributor 


KLOTOGEN-F 
ABBOTT 


and other leading feed 
additives, minerals and 
antibiotics, 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC 


Gen. Offices: 1315 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Hope, Indiana Fresno, California 


Utah, which it acquired recently, will 
continue operations as subsidiaries of 
St. Regis. 

These subsidiaries will result in the 


| expansion of the product lines of St. 


Regis’ Bag Division and provide it 


| with a full line of flexible packaging 


materials for 
sacks. 

In addition to multiwall paper 
bags, St. Regis will now produce and 
sell a full line of textile bags, includ- 
ing burlap, cotton, paper, mesh and 
paper-textile-film laminates. Also, St. 
Regis will distribute all types of film 
plastic bags. 

The St. Regis multiwall bag plant 


all types of bags and 


| at Kansas City has been redesignated 


as the Mid-America Bag Division. 
In addition to multiwall bags, this 


| will include the production and sale 
| of textile bags. 


Herbert Levy, formerly executive 
vice president of Lone Star Bag, has 
been appointed director of central 
operations to coordinate and guide 


| the over-all sales and production of 


Lone Star Bag, Wagner Bag, and 


Mid-America Bag. 


California Records 


Extra Dry October 


SAN 
driest October in 42 
fornia 
precipitation for 31 days. Meteorolo- 
gists say 
amount of rainfall and that such has 


FRANCISCO—This was 
years in Cali- 


not been the case since 1917. Usual- | 


ly, rainfall is light during the month, 
which marks the beginning of the 
state’s six-month rainy season. 

Last month was the hottest ever 
or at least since records were begun 
in 1871. 


The result is both good and bad 


| news for the feed industry. If the dry 


weather continues—and there has 
been only 2.08 in. of rainfall since 
July 1—grazing conditions will de- 
teriorate, and animal raisers will 


| have to depend more heavily on com- 


mercially-produced feed products to 
keep their livestock and poultry 
nourished. 

On the other hand, the extended 
dry period may threaten grain crops 
needed for feed processing. 








7wew BULK UNLOADER 


Flat Bed Trucks— Economical 
Mill to Farm Deliveries. 


Handle both bagged and bulk feeds, (mash, pellets, 
crumbles, etc.) and whole grains in a single flat bed 
truck. Horizontal unloader recessed in floor of 
truck. Vertical boom is 7 feet high (extra height 
optional). 14 ft. unloading boom will rotate 360 
degrees and may be elevated to 18 ft. above ground 
level with hydraulic hand pump furnished with 
unit. Entire unit is power driven from power take off. 


May be installed in your own shop. 








Write for information giving dimensions 


and make of your truck bodies. 


‘Wenger “Mixer, Mtg. Co. 


KANSAS 


PHONE 111 


Pelleting and 


the | 
without a drop of recorded | 


there was no measurable | 
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DO INCREASING 


STRESSES 


eeg°r 
* 
~ 


CALL FOR 


MORE 
~ VITAMIN K?™ 


Continuing research indicates that 
as the stresses of disease, medica- 
tion and handling increase, so does 
the need for vitamin K. When you 
have a vitamin K need (or problem), 
ask for... 


KLOTOGEN 


a product of 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
911548 
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Feed Supply Down 
In Western Region 


FARGO, N.D.—Stockmen in the 
West are faced with the prospect 
that costs of carrying livestock 
through the winter will be the high- 
est since the drouth year of 1956, 
according to the Crop & Livestock 
Reporting Service. 

About the only area in the western 
region where wintering expenses will 
not be sharply above those of the 
last two years is in the central and 
southern plains states of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, where there 
are abundant supplies of both har- 
vested forage and range feeds. In 
the balance of the western states, the 
total available rough feed per for- 
age-consuming animal unit will be 
considerably below the level of the 
last two years, according to the re- 
port. 

Widespread moisture received dur- 








ing the last 60 days has materially 
improved fall grazing conditions, par- 
ticularly in the northwest states of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. Im- 
proved soil moisture also has bright- 
ened the outlook for pasturage from 
fall seeded grains. Marketings of 
range livestock increased seasonably 
during the last month but still con- 
tinue relatively late as producers are 
reluctant to sell at present prices, 
the report goes on. 

Range feed conditions improved 
one point during October as wide- 
spread storms provided additional 
moisture. Nov. 1 reports from ranch- 
ers and farmers indicate that 65% 
of the total expected fall marketings 
of western range cattle and calves 
had been sold or contracted out of 
the first hands by Nov. 1. This com- 
pares with 70% for the same date in 
1958. In general, fall and winter 
sheep ranges furnished only fair 
grazing and the No. 1 condition of 
sheep and lambs reflects this feed 
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situation. Bands and flocks are re- 
ported in above average condition in 
rs two states, Texas and Washing- 





Cyanamid Predisdae 
Urea at New Plant 


NEW YORK—American Cyanamid 
Co. has announced the availability 
of feed-grade urea produced at a 
new plant in Hamilton, Ont., op- 
erated by the firm’s Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Cyanamid of Canada, Ltd. 

According to B. F. Bowman, direc- 
tor of marketing, the new product 
is manufactured by the Chemico 
process, the only American-develop- 
ed, recycle urea manufacturing proc- 
ess presently in use. The Hamilton 
plant is the first of its kind in North 
America, Mr. Bowman said. 

To prevent lead contamination of 
the finished urea product, the linings 
of the autoclaves used in the manu- 
facturing process are silver plated to 
minimize corrosion and to insure a 
pure product. The low biuret content 
of the finished product is another 
feature which distinguishes urea feed 
compound from other products, Mr. 
Bowman said. 

Cyrea is a micro-prilled product 
with non-caking and non-bridging 
properties. Particle size is controlled 
to insure uniform distribution in 
feeds. The nitrogen content is stand- 
ardized at a minimum of 42 percent 
by the best available coating agents, 
he added. 


in. 


Bulk Equipment Firm 
Organized in Iowa 


DES MOINES—Norman Melos of 
Des Moines has formed a new com- 
pany to manufacture and distribute 

x bulk feed han- 

' dling and process- 

ing equipment. 

This company, the 

New Way Manu- 

facturing Co., will 

be located on the 

north edge of Des 

Moines on Inter- 

state Highway 35. 

He has ten 

years experience 

in the _ portable 

milling and feed 

industries. Mr. Melos is known 

throughout the feed industry for his 

work in the building of portable 
mills. 

He was associated as president and 
co-owner of Melos Manufacturing Co. 
of Des Moines. He recently sold his 
interests in this company to his two 
brothers, Stanley and Earl Melos. 

Norman Melos has started con- 
struction on a new building to house 
his production plant. Mr. Melos 
states he anticipates developing a na- 
tionwide organization to handle a 
completely new line of bulk feed han- 
dling equipment. 








Tranquilixers Fail 
In Swine Experiment 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Addition of 
various levels of seven different tran- 
quilizers to growing-finishing swine 
rations failed to increase daily rate 
of gain, stimulate feed intake or im- 
prove feed efficiency in two Purdue 
University experiments. 

Feed efficiency of all lots was good, 
varying from 326 to 338 Ib. of feed 
required per 100 Ib. of gain. Feed 
costs, not including tranquilizers, 
ranged from $9.32 to $9.67 per 100 


A man applying for a job asked 
the interviewer, “Will your company 
pay my hospital insurance?” 

“No, you pay for it. It’d be deduct- 
ed from your check.” 

“Last place I worked they paid for 
it.” 

“Did they give you life insurance, 
too?” 

“Sure did . . . and a Chris 
bonus, coffee breaks, and... ” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“The company folded.” 


, i A 


The doctor stopped the nurse and 
asked, “What is that skinflint patient 
complaining about now?” 

The nurse replied, “He says he got 
well before all the medicine was used 


up.” 
¢¢¢ 


“I’m sorry if our hammering dis- 
turbed you. We were hanging a pic- 
ture.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I just came 
over to ask if it was all right if we 
hung a picture on the other end of 


the nail.” 
¢?¢¢ 


Reporter: “Now that you are 
wealthy are you ever bothered by 
the friends you had when you were 
poor?” 

Man of Wealth: “I never had any 
friends when I was poor.” 


¢¢¢ 


“Mummy,” asked the child, “why 
doesn’t daddy have hair on his head?” 

“Daddy thinks a great deal, dear.” 

The child mulled this over and then 
wanted to know, “Mummy, why do 
you have so much hair on your 
head?” 

“Shut up and eat your breakfast.” 


¢¢¢ 


Two hillbilly draftees were taking 
their first train ride. A vendor came 
through the car and each bought a 
banana, a fruit they had never seen 
before. One of them had just started 
to eat when the train went into a 
tunnel. 

“Lem,” said the one in strained 
voice, “you started to et yours, yet?” 

“No,” replied Lem. 

“Then don’t—I started to et mine 
and I've gone blind.” 





YOU CAN TELL... 


Ib. of gain. 

In a previous Purdue experiment, 
relatively low levels of tranquilizers 
were fed in a complete mixed ration 
to growing-finishing swine. At those 
levels, they had no significant effect 
on rate of gain. Feed consumption 
and feed required per hundredweight 
gain were similar in all lots. Higher 
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this morning 
Cafnectar fortifies milk replacers 
and calf starter formulas with the 
sweet milk flavor calves love. 
Write for sample and information. 
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No. 9 in a series of conversations 


with Gooch Feed Dealers 


“I do my Christmas shopping free 
with Gooch’s Red Circle dealer points.” 


“There’s more than my handsome (?) face behind this 
beard. There’s a little story, too. When the Christmas 
spirit hits me, I guess I go all out, like everyone else. The 
only difference is that J don’t regret it later, when it’s time 
for the Christmas bills to come in. Reason is, I buy my 
Christmas gifts with free Gooch Red Circle dealer points. 
Along with the nice profit I make on every ton of feed, 
I get points I can spend for gifts from the Gooch Red 
Circle Catalog. And those gifts are top-notch merchan- 
dise my family really goes for. In fact, my wife was so 
pleased with the Westinghouse roaster-oven I gave her 
last year, that a couple of weeks ago she gave me this 
Santa Claus beard. If that isn’t a delicate hint to match it 
this year, I never saw one. My customers save Red Cir- 


GOOCH FEED MILL COMPANY 


Council Bluffs, lowe 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Lincoln, Nebraska ° Salina, Kansas 
Dathart, Texas . 


cles from Gooch’s Best Feed bags because they like the 
Gooch merchandise plan as well as I do. Believe me, it’s 
a wonderful way to keep customers repeating.” 


Gooch Red Circle premiums for dealers and their cus- 
tomers is one way Gooch shows its appreciation for their 
loyalty. Thousands of farm families are saving the Red 
Circles they get on Gooch’s Best Feed bags and Gooch’s 
Best Food Products. Many thousands of premiums are 
sent out each year. They have helped Gooch dealers es- 
tablish enviable sales records. 


We'd like to tell you about all the other advantages of 
being a Gooch dealer. There may be a Gooch franchise 
open in your area. Write to Gooch Feed Mill Company, 
Salina, Kansas, or Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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General Mills Conducts Egg Promotion 
Campaign in New Mississippi Program 


By Special Correspondent 


JACKSON, MISS.—An all-out pro- 
motion campaign is being conducted 
by General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
to promote “Sure Fresh” eggs fol- 
lowing the recent opening of its new 
egg processing plant here. 

(The opening of the plant was re- 
ported in the Oct. 31 issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

A total of 380 radio and TV spots, 
full page ads in food sections of the 
Clarion-Ledger News and the State- 
Times are being used. A special eight- 
page section has been run in the 
Clarion-Ledger already. In addition, 
there will be merchandising tie-ins 
with stores, radio and TV stations, 
grocer mailings and use of jumbo 
postcards. 

The promotion includes advertising, 
merchandising and public and con- 
sumer relations on a wide scale “to 
make the consumers aware of the 
quality egg program that is being 
undertaken.” Aiding in that operation 
is Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, advertising 








agency, serving the Larro feeds divi- 
sion of General Mills. 

A number of other promotional ef- 
forts also have been undertaken by 
General Mills. 

Six costumed women visited the 
downtown area of Jackson and shop- 
ping centers distributing 25,000 hard 
boiled eggs, packaged with salt and 
two Betty Crocker recipes. 

Also, an eight-foot walking egg 
attired to represent the GMI Sure 
Fresh trademark of a well-shaped egg 
with tall gold crown at a jaunty 
angle toured the downtown and shop- 
ing area. 

Blue and gold Sure Fresh egg dis- 
play cases were installed at retail out- 
lets handling the eggs. All display 
cases were staffed by demonstrators 
to show housewives ways in which 
Sure Fresh eggs could be used. 

Through contract arrangements, 43 
farmers within an hour’s drive of 
Jackson are producing eggs for the 
company, using the company’s chick- 
ens, its Larro feed product and fol- 
lowing a definite plan of operation 
set up by the firm. 





The resulting eggs will be marketed 
as General Mills Sure Fresh eggs and 
will carry the company’s guarantee. 

Plant Manager John Zuccaro who 
has had 19 years experience in the 
poultry business, pointed out that 
GMI quality egg processing moves 
the egg through an line pro- 
cedure of inspection, packing and 
sealing within four minutes. 

Cases from Mississippi farmers are 
delivered directly to a refrigerated 
area and kept under constant 50 de- 
grees temperature. The eggs move 
from storage to an assembly line 
where they are examined, inspected, 
separated by weight, packaged and 
sealed. 

General Mills will use 30 to 35 
trucks in gathering eggs from the 
area’s producers and delivering the 
packaged product to retail outlets. 

Some 75 persons are employed at 
the Jackson plant with a total annual 
payroll of $690,000. Production at the 
Jackson plant is expected to be 9,885,- 
000 dozen eggs per year. 

Sure Fresh eggs were introduced at 
an average price of 35¢ a dozen or 3 
dozen for $1 at Jackson outlets. 

Jackson office manager is B. T. 
Potts who has been with General 
Mills for 12 years, residing in Jack- 
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The finest, most convenient sheller arrangement in the mobile industry— 


for dealers who want to provide the best 
available ON- THE - FARM feed service. 


Champion mobile units equipped with this shell- 
er arrangement provide dealers with a more 
COMPLETE on-the-farm service—and increase 
potential feed sales. With this arrangement, ear 
corn and grain are fed right into the hammer- 
mill or into the sheller—without an auxiliary 
feeder! A simple control valve in the feeder head 
diverts the ear corn into the sheller or into the 
mill unit, as desired. The shelled corn is carried 
from the sheller into the grinding chamber by 
a screw-fan arrangement. This is the simplest, 
most trouble-free, sheller arrangement ever of- 
fered to the mobile feed grinding and mixing 
industry. Write today for full information. 





Champion air unloading system — 


the industry's finest, cleanest air system 
ever installed on any mill and mixer unit. 
By furnishing both air system and/or auger 
discharge, Champion units provide com- 
plete unloading convenience. 


CHAMPIONS Are Built to Build YOUR Business 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST ° 
sim 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








son for the last year as the program 
was getting under way. 

Harold Allen, associated with the 
poultry field for the past 10 years, is 
marketing manager for the Jackson 
office. An executive of General Mills 
for the past five years, Mr. Allen has 
10 years experience in the chicken 
and feed field. He was a territorial 
representative before being named to 
his present position. 

Raymond C. Shaver, former execu- 
tive of Better Eggs, Inc., and Armour 
& Co., will serve as president and 
general manager of Capitol Egg Dis- 
tributors, Inc., sales outlet for Sure 
Fresh eggs in the Jackson area. 

Bringing the Sure Fresh eggs into 
the Jackson market is the culmina- 
tion of a poultry program started last 
May. Farmers participating in egg 
production, which is built around the 
program of egg production with Larro 
Sure Feeds, are under contract with 
General Mills, whose control program 
is supervised by Jim Sebren, field 
supervisor, and four field servicemen. 

Explaining the field program, Mr. 
Sebren said chickens are raised by 
Ray Parish at Forest, Miss., held until 
they are 18 weeks old, then distrib- 
uted to the farmers under contract. 
Each farmer is permitted to own no 
more than two 26 x 200 ft. houses, 
which house 3,300 chickens each. Loss 
of birds is held to about 5%. 

Blueprints for the houses are pro- 
vided by General Mills and each 
house, with all equipment in the pro- 
gram, is exactly alike. The tin-roofed, 
screen walled houses all face east and 
west, with the nests located on the 
north side. Electric lights assist the 
sun in assuring each house of 14 hours 
of daylight per day. 

The hens, all of H&N strain, are 
placed in the houses at the age of 18 
weeks. During peak laying season, the 
3,300 birds should produce 2,500 eggs 
daily, officials said. 

The farmer, who receives $300 per 
month per house, follows a rigid daily 
schedule of feeding and watering the 
hens, cleaning the feeders, gathering 
eggs four times a day and cleaning 
and storing the eggs. Twice each 
week eggs are delivered to the Jack- 
son plant. 

Under the contract arrangement, 
the farmer pays for the house and 
all equipment and General Mills pro- 
vides the chickens, feed and assist- 
ance. 

The chickens are left on the farm 
for 12 months, at which time they are 
considered to be past their peak lay- 
ing period. At the end of 12 months, 
they are sold and the farmer may be- 
gin a new program. 

GMI placed its first chickens on 
Mississippi farms May 1 and made its 
first egg delivery Aug. 1. By Decem- 
ber, the company expects to have 
250,000 hens on state farms. 

Eventually, General Mills expects 
increased egg production in this area 
will supply enough Sure Fresh eggs 
so that they can be made available 
to markets in Biloxi, New Orleans 
and other Mississippi cities. 
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MORE GRANITE LESS DUST 


NEW SPECIFIDE PLANT—Shown is artist’s drawng of new feed pre-mix | SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


blending plant being constructed in Indianapolis by Specifide, Inc. Company 

officials say the new plant “will provide faster service to feed manufacturers.” | 

The plant will use the latest equipment available for blending and mixing G ee A f IT E G R IT 
micro-nutrients into pre-mixes. Completion date is expected to be around the 


ot SU FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 





ot reported lower than 70%. Range feed | 
More Moisture Badly ait is at a standstill in all parts | 
Needed in California | of the atath except the ateth coastal | ; Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, faster 
SAN FRANCISCO—Dry weather, | cient to start and maintain feed. | ff growth, lower feed costs, 
above normal temperatures and high - Your inquiries invited. Write for sample kit 
ERS RENED grewee <° ew Gueeee and a copy of “The Experience Behind Ri-Stone”. 


and range feed that had been started American Cyanamid 
by the mid-September storms. Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 Ib. bags. 


Grazing conditions show improve- Gives Delaware Grant = A size for all ages. Fine, Medium, Coarse and 


ment only in the north coast counties NEW YORK—The University of : Turkey sizes. 
that were favored with some light | Delaware has accepted a grant-in- 
rains during October. Moisture is | aid from American Cyanamid Co. Fine Aggregate Division 


badly needed to insure an adequate | to continue its investigation of in- 

supply of winter forage. Livestock fectious poultry diseases, according RION CRUSH STONE CORP. Rion Ss ce 
have been maintained in surprisingly | to a recent announcement. ’ ¢ we Wwe 
good condition by supplemental feed- ie meets Gn. Gee Gite @iveation QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 
ing and by maximum utilization of ir- | of Dr. Morris S. Cover, who is carry- 
rigated pastures and crop residues. | jing out his studies in the university 
Fall lambing is well under way in the | jaboratories with further evaluation 
San Joaquin Valley and has started | jn the field. 


in the Sacramento Valley. The increased effectiveness of po- MALT SPROUTS 

Range and pasture feed condition | tentiated Aureomycin chlortetracy- i A BU DDE BREWERS GRAINS 
on Nov. 1 was reported by the Cali- | cline for the prevention of C.R.D. | DISTILLERS GRAINS 
fornia Crop and Livestock Reporting | and infectious synovitis is being BEET PULP 
Service the same as a month earlier | studied. New chemotherapeutic MILWAUKEE. WIS. AND «4 OTNER FEEDS 
at 70% of normal. Only once in re- | agents are being tested in combina- | 


cent years has pasture condition been | tion with the antibiotic. 
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MANGANESE (Mn) not less than 58% 


Equivalent to 
MANGANOUS OXIDE (Mno) not less than 75% 


Sample — Complete Analysis 
Price on Request 


Exclusive Sales Territories Open 


MANGANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
4500 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania 
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—can spoil the dehy, too! 


RECIPE for a good meal (restaurant variety): hire a cap- 
able chef and put him in complete charge. Recipe for good 
meal (dehydrated alfalfa): get an experienced Key indi- 
vidual who knows the business ... let him supervise every 
operation from seeding to cutting to final shipment. 


Key Dehydrators have complete facilities for gas storage, 
automatic blending, oil treatment, pelleting, grinding and 
bulk shipment. More important, each of the companies 
making up Key Dehydrators is operated by a Key Man 
who knows alfalfa who personally supervises or in- 
spects every operation from seeding to harvesting, from 
cutting to shipment. In many cases, Key Dehydrators 
actually own or lease the land on which the crop is grown. 
Frequently, these Key individuals themselves helped to 
design and build the equipment used for processing and 
storing meal. And each shipment of meal is a personal 
transaction on which this Key Man stakes his reputation. 





INDEPENDENT 
Alfalfa Dehydrators 
Al-Fa Meal Co. lowa Valley Milling Co. 
Columbus, Nebraska lowa City, lowa 
Beermann Bros. Dehy Kaw Dehydrating Co., Inc. 


Dakota City, Nebraska 
Central Alfalfa, Inc. 


Lexington, Nebraska 


Dehy Alfalfa Mills, Inc. 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Topeka, Kansas 
Prairie Dehydrating Co. 


Roanoke, Illinois 


Overton, Nebraska 


F. J. Higgins Milling Co. Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co. 
Schuyler, Nebraska Vermillion, South Dakota 
Gothenburg Feed Products Co. Trico Feed Mills 


Gothenburg, Nebraska 


Hanna & Lamb Milling Co. 
Gothenburg, Nebraske 


Minden, Nebraska 






Sloan, lowa 











MISSISSIPPI OFFICERS—New officers of the Mississippi Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn., elected at the recent convention in Biloxi, are (left to right): 
Cecil H. Payne, Morton, president; H. F. McCarty, Magee, vice president, and 
P. H. McDonald, New Albany, treasurer. 


Confidence in Poultry Industry Growth 
Expressed at Mississippi Convention 


BILOXI, MISS.— Confidence that 
the poultry industry would continue 
to expand and prosper despite unfav- 
orable prices for broilers and eggs 
was expressed by Si Corley, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, at the Missis- 
sippi Poultry Improvement Assn. 
meeting recently. 


hope for too large an increase in 
prices on broilers. But I see a better 
opportunity for eggs.” 

The commissioner stated that Mis- 
sippi will produce 105 million broilers 
this year based on the present rate 
continuing. This compares with §85,- 
424,000 in 1958, he said. Annual cash 
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Mr. Corley said, “I do not see much | farm receipts, he noted, from all 
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poultry in the state in 1958 totaled 
$67,690,000. 

He predicted the state would move 
up to fifth or sixth position nationally 
in the production of broilers for the 
year. 

New food products featuring eggs 
were described by R. M. Hendrickson 
marketing manager, poultry feeds, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

“We're really not in the poultry 
business, we’re in the food business,” 
he said. “We must compete for the 
consumer’s dollar on the store 
shelves.” 

Besides developing new products, 
many of which are ready to use, sell- 
ing by brand name is important, Mr. 
Hendrickson stated. “If you're going 
to demand any acceptance at all, 
you've got to sell by brand name,” he 
said. 

Donald P. Corbett, Waterville, 
Maine, president of the American 
Broiler Council, stressed the indus- 
try’s responsibility in better merchan- 
dising, promoting and advertising 
broilers. 

Telling the consumer about broilers 
is the business of the entire industry, 
but especially of the processors, he 
said. He urged industrymen to stress 
that broilers are high in proteins and 
vitamins, low in calories and easily 
digested. 

Electric power is just as much a 
part of farm resources as labor, R. 
D. Morrow of Brandon said. Mr. Mor- 
row is director of the Southern Pine 
Electric Assn. and president of the 
Southern Electric Generating Assn. 

In poultry operations of all sizes, 
the proper use of electric power can 
be an important part of the cost cut- 
ting so necessary for today’s poultry- 
man, he added. 

Governor-elect Ross Barnett, Jack- 
son, Miss., talked on the outlook for 
the industry in Mississippi. 

“We are grateful that we do not 
have a sales tax on poultry feeds and 
as long as I am your governor, there 
will be none,” he declared. “We must 
not do anything that will impede the 
progress that you have made and are 
making.” 

Mr. Barnett credited the industry 
with gains that help other parts of 
the economy. The state’s trucking 
industry has expanded to keep pace 
with the growth of modern poultry 
processing plants in Mississippi, he 
said. He mentioned the production of 
hatching eggs and the manufacture 
of poultry equipment as important 
allied industries. Mr. Barnett also 
praised the association for its op- 
position to government controls of 
poultry in any form. 

Fred Gaddis, Forrest, moderated a 
panel on “How to Stay in the Broiler 
Business.” H. F. McCarty of Magee, 
producer and dealer, suggested more 
vertical integration, good manage- 
ment from grower to market, aiming 
toward sound financing and support- 
ing industry organizations which 
strengthen the position of broilers in 
the market place. 

R. G. Purnell of Tupelo, processor, 
declared, “You've got to sell poultry.” 
This should be a coordinated effort 
by all segments of the industry, he 
added, “We’ve got to process for a 
market, not just sell what we process. 
The consumers write the ticket. 
We've got to give them what they 
want.” 

Panel members agreed the cost 
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must be reduced and that it could be 
done. 

D. T. Irby of Hattiesburg, producer 
of breeder hens as a source of eggs 
for hatcheries, suggested “remodeling 
the hen” by taking advantage of de- 
velopments in poultry breeding. Fur- 
ther reduce costs by improved general 
management and mechanization in 
the poultry house, he said. 

Cecil Payne of Morton, hatchery- 
man, stated that “the goal that the 
commercial hatcheryman should work 
for is not to sell his chickens for 
more money, but to produce them for 
less." He urged more cooperation 
among commercial hatcherymen plus 
improved practices. 

Cecil H. Payne of Morton was 
elected president of the association 
at the close of the convention. 

Other officers elected were: H. F. 
McCarty, Magee, vice president; P. 
H. McDonald, New Albany, treasurer; 
D. T. Irby, Hattiesburg, livestock 
sanitary board representative; B. C. 





Rogers, Morton, American Poultry 
and Hatchery Federation director; 
Bill Garth, Pelahatchie, Poultry and 
Egg National Board leader; Fred 
Gaddis, Forrest, National Broiler 
Council leader, and Grady Brunson, 
Meridian, director of turkeys. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term are Dewey Walters, Columbia; 
B. M. Anthony, Jackson, and Chester 
Brewer, Lula. 

The association recommended its 
retiring president for a vice presi- 
dency representing his state in the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn 
Paul Yount of Mississippi State Uni- 
versity will continue as secretary. 

In the president’s report, Mr. 
Ramzy told the poultrymen they 
should prove themselves good busi- 
nessmen in order not to jeopardize 
getting feed contracts or credit from 
feed companies, or borrowing money 
from their banks. He urged members 
of the group to “be competitive and 
have a cooperative spirit.” 
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Retail Feed Group 
Convention Scheduled 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 1960 conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Retail Feed 
Assn., Inc., has been scheduled for 
Jan. 17-19 at the Hotel Pick-Nicollet, 
according to am announcement by 
Lloyd E. Tobias, president. 

The opening day of the convention 
will be devoted to committee meet- 
ings, a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors and a dinner for the officers and 
directors of the group. A full pro- 
gram of morning and afternoon ses- 
sions is planned for the second day. 

Dr. Wise Burroughs, professor of 
animal husbandry at Iowa State Uni- 
versity in Ames, will be an outside 
speaker or member of a panel on nu- 
trition and livestock management 
slated for the closing day. Other 
panel members and the moderator 
will be members of the poultry and 
animal husbandry staff of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 











THE WORLD’S 


LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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MIXING EQUIPMENT 


INTRODUCES 
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SURGE BIN 


FOR CONTINUOUS MIXING OPERATIONS 
Designed for use in conjunction with the Marion Mixer, the Marion Surge 


Bin provides greater mixing capacity for the amount of space required. 
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formula is right . 


exclusively designed mixing and blending action assures a uni- 
form mix every time. The mixing blade faces follow the curve 
of the cylinder shell with the closest tolerance possible so that 
not even the tiniest morsel of your mix escapes the sweep of 


the blades. 


887 11th St., Marion, lowa 
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The Marion Mixer Takes the “Doubt” Out of THE MIX. If the 
. the mix is right .. . 


TOP PERFORMANCE AND IN 
CREASED PROFITS ARE YOURS 
FROM THE SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIP 

MENT. There's a Marion 

unit for and 
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This New Complete Catalog 


every batch. The 
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887 llth St. Marion, lowe 
Please send me without obligation, the new de 
scriptive catalog and prices. 
[) MOLASSES MIXER 
CJ DRY MIXER 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of figures counts 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a word. To the number of words in 
the issue of the following Sat "o your want ad itself add six (6) words 
: Se word; minimum for your name and address or name and 
a Situations wanted, %¢ a word; address of your firm. This applies for 
minimum. cost of your both direct- ads and for blind ads 

a@ .«-s . ~ containing a number. If an ad is 

ation, telephone exchange and number, keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 20¢ per in- 














HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED SALESMAN TO CALL ON FARM- 
ers and ranchers. Knowledge of poultry 


HELP ee 


DIRECT FEED SALES — REPLACEMENT 
needed for established area, central In- 








and livestock essential. Louisiana terri- diana. Training program, salary and 
tory. Apply in writing to Ad No. 5393, draw. E. M. Peet Manufacturing Co., Box 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 224, Frankfort, Ind. 

EXPERIENCED, AMBITIOUS SALESMEN NATIONAL FEED INGREDIENT PROC- 


or manufacturer's representatives by es- 
tablished, expanding company. Exclusive 
and unusual products in animal health 
and nutrition field. Territories open coast 
to coast. Replies confidential. Our repre- 
sentatives know of this ad. Address Ad 
No. 6358, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED—SALESMEN NOW CALLING ON 
grain dealers, feed stores and any place 
that has a rat or mouse problem. This 
item can pay your traveling expenses 
and is highly effective on rats and mice 
especially around grain of any sort. If 
interested please contact the Wilnite 
Corp., Box 754, North Platte, Neb. 


SALES ENGINEER — FAMILIAR WITH 
feed milling machinery, pellet mills, cool- 
ers, liquid blending equipment, feed mill 
layouts. Age 30 to 40, engineering back- 
ground, heavy emphasis on sales. Inter- 
ested in high earnings $15,000 per year 
or better. Travel Monday through Friday. 
Sober and reliable. Only man possessing 
above qualifications and presently success- 
ful need apply. Address Ad No. 6199, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











essor desires reputable salesman, nutri- 
tional background. All on feed mills, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land. Excellent opportunity to establish 
satisfying career. Write complete details, 
qualifications to Ad No, 5397, Feedstuffs, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





MIDWEST FEED MANUFACTURER HAS 
opening for man in late twenties or 
thirties to travel northern Missouri, Must 
have past experience in poultry and 
swine service work as well as ability 
to sell established formula feed. Address 
Ad No. 5411, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE — 
Well known manufacturer has opening 
for man now calling on feed dealers to 
sell special fast selling product to deal- 
ers, good commission, payable monthly, 
full credit on repeat business, excellent 
sales promotion program. For details give 
territory now covering and how often. 
All replies confidential. Write R. F. Davis, 








Box 5020, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





searc 





FORMULA FEED SALESMAN 


We have openings for territory managers and assistants 
in Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois territories. Sales experience 
formula feeds or an agricultural background desirable. 

You would be selling a complete line of high quality feeds 
through dealers. Sales backed C d 
al and aggressive advertising. 

Limited traveling, company car, paid expenses, salary plus 
high potential earnings from bonus commissions. 

Please mail your complete resume to G. M. Prust. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Decatur, Illinois 


y experienced nutritional re- 











MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
Me re v 


ONE SPROUT-WALDRON PELLET MILL 
with 60 H.P. motor and starter, $2,000. 
S & W Mills, Archibald, Ohio. 


PURITAN 1-TON MINERAL MIXER. EX- 
cellent condition. No motor, $400. Wright 
Feed Mill, David City, Neb. 


FOR SALE—C-5 BLUE STREAK CORN 
cutter, grader and aspirator, like new. 
Fred Ortscheid & Son, Galena, Il. 








WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—1958 B & L MOBILE MILL 
mounted on Ford F 750 truck. Excellent 
condition. Joe Gamble, Mechanicsville, 
lowa. 


CHAMPION MOBILE MILL MOUNTED ON 
1954 Ford truck. Replaced with new mo- 
bile mill. Priced to sell. Dannen Mills, 
P.O. Box 429, St. Joseph, Mo. 

FOR SALE—GOOD, USED SELF-UNLOAD- 
ing bulk feed bodies in all makes, models, 
sizes and price ranges. Gaddis Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Walford, lowa. 


SMALL PRATER HAMMER MILL, ONLY 
two years old with 7% H.P. single-phase 
motor on drive, 1 H.P. on fan, com- 
plete with collector and pipe, capacity 
3,000 Ib. of corn per hour. Price $575. 
Jack Frost Hatchery, 111 Seventh Ave., 
St. Cloud, Minn, 














USED PORTABLE 
MILL EQUIPMENT 


ie following pieces of used portable 
uipment are offered for immediate sale. 

erg § has been re- 
conditioned. This equipment is priced for 
below market prices. 

1—1957 B & L Portable Mill 

1—1956 B & L Portable Mill 

2—1956 lowa Portable oe, tatedng 


2T mixers and Diesel eng 
3—1950 lowa Portable Mills including 
engines 


Th 


Discount for cash or terms available. Can 
be inspected at lowa Portable Mill Co. 
gre © Coach, Sue, Write or phone 








“BIG TRADE-UP” 
MAKES THIS OFFER POSSIBLE 


UP" tc the NEW SOORG SEEDBURO Mois. 
UP" to the 500-RC SEEDBURO Mois- 
ture Testers this year, and “traded in" 

old Testers, we now have ao number 
ef Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt Steinlites 
available. 














FOR SALE 
Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 


Scales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators 
Pellet Mills, and Grain Cleaner; 


E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 


Balto. 24, Md. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 
2500. Address Ad No. 6381, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


JAY BEE ALL-IN-ONE PORTABLE FEED 
mill. Good condition. Reason for selling— 
change of activities. Address Ad No. 
5392, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


1955 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL ON 1955 
Ford truck. Very good condition. Price 
$8,950. Write Menton’s Feed Service, Box 
22, Pemberton, Minn.; Phone 2101. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
— Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, 

inn. 


THREE ROTARY DRUM ALFALFA DE- 
hydrators 8'x34' with burners, feed ele- 
vators, fans, collectors. Thompson De- 
hydrating, Topeka, Kansas; Phone CEntral 
4-3441. 


ONE 30x40 WILLIAMS HAMMERMILL 
with 200 H.P. motor, 1,750 R.P.M. One 
6R36 Gruendler breakdown mill for baled 
hay with 150 H.P. motor. Napoleon Al- 
falfa Mills, Napoleon, Ohio. 




















JAYBEE LATE MODEL MOBILE UNIT 
on 1957 Chevrolet truck, with 110 H.P. 
diesel, 20” mill, drag feeder, horizontal 
mixer, molasses equipment; used very 


little; priced to sell. Ray Equipment Co., 


Rock Creek, Ohio. 





ALMOST NEW FORDS MOLASSES BLEN- 


der (model 2-rh), 15 H.P. TE motor, 
1,500 R.P.M. and Buffalo motor. Com- 
plete for $1,200. Wright Feed Mill, David 
City, Neb. 


SALE—SPROUT-WALDRON 335 CU. FT. 
horizontal ribbon mixer. Type 304 stain- 
less steel dry material handling installa- 
tion, including: 1,800 cu. ft. weigh hop- 
pers, bucket elevators, shaker and screw 
conveyors, etc. Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia Pa. 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scale; truck scales, hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ONE 2-TON STRONG-SCOTT 
triple action horizontal mixer, year and 
half old; one ton size Blue Streak twin 
spiral mixer; one 2-ton Howell mixer, two 
years old; all in good condition with 
motors and starters, write or phone Mid- 
west Milling Equipment Co., 1502 Truman, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


99 
22, 








100 H.P. ACK SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 
let mill, complete with motor, coolers, 
Pneu-Vac air system; 60 H.P. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 60 H.P. 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 3-ton 
S. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
Call or write J. E. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Phone 6-2197. 


MOBILE MILL —NEW GUARANTEE ON 
471 General Motors diesel (120 H.P.). 
Heavy duty industrial hammermill with 
magnet; 2 to 3 ton mixer (140 bu.), extra 
large space for carrying sacked feed. 
Also space for 4,000 1b., 8 compartment 
bulk concentrate bin. All on 1956 8-160 
2-speed “cab-forward” International with 
new motor last week. Written guarantee 
on complete unit backed by deposit your 
bank. Priced to sell at only $8,850. Call 
Advance Farm Service, Madison, 8. D.; 


phone Clinton 6-4266. 
WANTED 


v 

me Sa 

ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
pr ing machinery. E. H. Beer & Oo., 

Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 














MACHINERY 














ELECTRO-MAGNET, SUSPENDED . 
general industrial model, rated 1045 
watts, D.C. Address Ad No. 5375 Feed- 


stuffs, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B&B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

SITUATIONS 


WANTED 
—————— v 


TOP MAN IN AGRICULTURAL ADVER- 
tising and public relations. Eleven years’ 
experience. Agricultural college graduate. 
Will relocate. Address Ad No. 6369, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Ph.D. BIOCHEM. AND NUTRITION, DE- 
gree expected spring 1960. Honoraries, 
publications. Desires research or teach- 
ing position. Address Ad No. 5395, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

















TRAFFIC MANAGER, AGE 30—RAIL AND 
industrial multiplant experience. Excellent 
grain and feed background. Seeks chal- 
lenging position with growing concern. 

















Address Ad No. 5404, Feedstuffs, Minne- 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—MODERN BULK FEED MILL 
with approximately 12,000 tons mixed 
feed sales yearly. Located in Southern 
California. Address Ad No. 56352, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — FEED MILL, COMPLETE 
with pellet mill, mixers, hammermills for 
bulk or bagged feed operation. Located 
in broiler and turkey area at Middlebury, 
Ind. Address Ad No. 56389, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — SEVERAL GOOD GRAIN 
elevators and feed mills in Indiana. Fi- 
mancing can be arranged. When buying 
or selling a grain or feed business, call 
us. Boyer & Nail, Real Estate Brokers, 
Milroy, Ind. 


FOR SALE—TO SETTLE ESTATE, FEED 
plant and produce business in the heart 
of the Red River Valley. Incubators and 
other equipment can be purchased sepa- 
rately. Call or write George E. Sorlie, 
Hillsboro, N. 


FOR SALE—90-ACRE POULTRY FARM. 
63,600 sq. ft. buildings, concrete floors, 
abundant water, roads, utilities, near 
major Midwest markets. Ideal pullet and 
egg farm. Equipment and 20,000 laying 
hens and pullets optional. Reasonable. 
Address Ad No. 5391, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—A GOING FEED MILL OPER- 
ation in the prosperous Piedmont of 
North Carolina in full operation at this 
moment. Property of this mill is as 
follows: eight acres of land, storage 
building 56x138 ft., storage building 40x 
60 ft., storage building 20x50 ft., one 
set of 45 ft. truck scales 100,000 Ib. ca- 
pacity, two hammer mills, two corn shell- 
ers, four feed mixers, bulk handling 
equipment being installed now, four stor- 
age bins, grain elevators and many other 
items. Owner will stay with buyer for 
six months to help him get acquainted 
with this business area. Owner retiring 
from business. Bushy Fork Milling Co, 
Roxboro, N. C.: John E. Whitfield, owner. 




















Broiler Growers Are 
Becoming ‘Disgruntled’ 


TRENTON, N.J.—Growers in most 
areas are becoming disgruntled with 
low returns from their contracts, ac- 
cording to a recent broiler report by 
the Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council. 

According to the report, terms have 
stiffened and contractors are more in- 
sistent on quality of housing and man- 
agement experience. 

“Some areas report growers willing 
—even anxious—to keep houses full,” 
the report says. 

The following is part of the report: 

Independent growers still exist and, 
in a few instances, do relatively well, 
but the rule is for a gradual shift to 
contracts. Cutbacks are fairly gen- 
eral, and estimates of idle houses 
capacity are up. 

Shortages and excesses in hatching 
egg supplies are showing up, some- 
times within the same state. General- 
ly, the major producing areas seem a 
bit short; fringe areas on the long 
side. Looking ahead six weeks, sup- 
plies appear to be about adequate to 
a little short of anticipated demand. 
Hatching egg prices are steady. 

Broiler prices are expected to 
weaken a bit in November, then turn 
up a bit—but all in the low range of 
14-17¢. Most reporters base their 
opinions on the competition from 
pork, beef and turkeys with the usual 
seasonal trends. Most feel that cut- 
backs have not offset these factors. 


— 


General Mills Gives 


R. Nutting Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS—Richard E. Nut- 
ting, chief accountant of General 
Mills for the past 25 years, recently 
was appointed assistant to C. H. Bell, 
president. He succeeds Delbert F. 
Wright, whose appointment as comp- 
troller was announced Nov. 9. 


Mr. Nutting joined the Washburn 
Crosby Co., predecessor of General 
Mills, in 1922 as a mail clerk and 
office boy. Soon he moved into the in- 
ternal auditing department and later 
into the general accounting depart- 
ment. 

When General Mills was formed in 
1928, he became assistant chief ac- 
countant, responsible to Gordon C. 
Ballhorn, then chief accountant. Mr. 
Nutting became the chief accountant 
in 1934. 








apolis 40, Minn. 



















Cattle on Feed and 


Price Patterns 


This is the third year in a row that 
the number of cattle and calves on 
feed on Oct. 1 has increased. You 
can get a picture of these changes by 
looking at Exhibit 1. Here is shown 


Exhibit 1. Cattle and Calves on Feed 
Oct. 1 in 13 States 


Million head 
5 

















1956 1957 1958 


1959 


UP OR 
DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


> 


the number of cattle and calves on 
feed in 13 main feeding states. 
What is the cattle picture at the 


feed this fall and winter? What are 
price prospects for fed cattle? 

At this time it may be well to re- 
view some history of cattle price 
changes. One kind of review would 
be to figure how many times prices 
go up or down from any given month 
to the following month. Such a tabu- 
lation has been made and is present- 
ed in Exhibits 2 and 3. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2. Find 
the present month, November, in the 
first column and read over to the 
column headed March and you will 
find a 25. This means that 25% of 
the time during the period 1947 to 
1959 prices of slaughter steers, Chi- 
cago, choice grade, went up from 
November to March. 

Suppose you were considering price 
changes after January. You will note 
under the February column on the 
line for January there is a 15. This 
means that only 15% of the time 


those of January. 
Exhibit 3 is read in the same way 


cent of times prices went down from 
the base month to the following 





month. For example, prices declined 


present time? How many cattle on | 








75% of the years from November to 
March. 

At first glance, Exhibits 2 and 3 
may appear to be complicated. Of 
course, there is summarized a con- 


| siderable amount of information and 


| 





have February prices been above | 


as Exhibit 2 except it goes the per | 


any table which has so many figures 
is bound to appear complicated. How- 
ever, don’t let the appearance scare 
you, because once you have worked 
through an example you will find the 
exhibits easy to use. You may wish 
to keep them on hand as a reference 


ee 


| 


to use during other months of the | 


year. 

What about this year? History 
does not always repeat and as you 
can see from examining Exhibits 2 
and 3 that not all years follow the 
same price pattern. However, it does 
appear that cattle prices will be in 
the down phase for the next year or 
so. Cattle numbers in the U.S. are 
expected to exceed 100 million head 
for the first time in history this year 
A sharp dropoff in cattle prices is 
not expected, but rather a steady to 
declining price trend appears to be 
getting underway for 1960. 

You should get set to service your 
cattle feeders during a period of 
gradual declining cattle prices. If 
this forecast doesn’t materialize, your 


| cattle feeding customers will be even 


easier to do business with. 


EXHIBIT 2. Slaughter Steer Prices: Average price per hundredweight of sales out of first hand, Chicago, choice grade, 
1947-59, per cent of times prices went UP from base month to subsequent month. 


Subsequent Month 
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Bulk Scale 








Save labor costs in 
weighing bulk ma- 
terials with the 
Weigh-Burro bulk 
scale. Self discharg- 
ing, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling 
wheels. Scale ca- 
pacity 1000 Ibs. 
Price — only $295. 
Order yours today 
by collect wire or 
phone. 

Write for free catalog. 





Burrows Equipment Co. 
1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, ti. 


Chuck Opus 
by CHICK MASTER 


i 
a 











DON'T JUDGE A 
BOOK BY ITS COVER 


That's right! Also don’t judge an 


Base Month Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec . » f . 

January 1S 46 54 69 69 67 S58 67 67 67 67 58 | em by its yy agen 
ee ae 77 77 77 #69 58 67 75 67 67 58 67 58 as. canoe Ses ow © 
To gd gee 69 62 46 67 67 75 67 67 67 58 58 58 | Chick Master, you not only get 
Aghh trts, Bit. 54 54 58 58 67 67 67 58 58 58 58 58 | the most attractive appearing in- 
Mee Oller. 0.0. 46 58 58 75 67 58 58 58 50 58 67 58 | cubator with its all-aluminum 
BP sweeten 75 75 75 67 67 58 67 5O 67 67 58 58 | cover, but you also receive the 
duly ....tHigeb 67 50 50 67 50 58 42 42 67 50 50 45 | most scientifically perfect ma- 
ee Ee 75 67 50 SO 50 42 42 42 42 42 36 45 | chine in the field of incubation. 
September ........ 42 42 50 42 33 33 25 42 42 36 45 45 De : 

Gate. =... : 33 50 42 33 33 25 33 42 45 45 45 45 | The entire front and all corners 
November ........ 50 42 33 25 25 33 50 55 55 55 64 64 and trim are of a special ano- 
Deceatber >....5.. 58 33 33 58 58 67 64 64 82 82 82 73 | dized aluminum which is hard- 


ened to the point it resists wear, 
dents or scratches. Every inch of 
the exterior of these new ma- 


hand, Chicago, choice grade, 


EXHIBIT 3. Slaughter Steer Prices: Average price per hundredweight 
base month to subsequent month. 


1947-59, per cent of times prices went DOWN from 














Subsequent Month | chines is covered with heavy 
Base Month Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | duty sheets of aluminum that are 
PO DS 85 54 46 31 31 33 42 33 33 33 33 42 one tt aeuntenne 
A 23 23 23 31 42 #33 25 33 33 42 «#33 «42 y ean and beautiful in ap- 
ee 9 Po ae 31 38 54 33 33 25 33 33 33 42 42 42 pearance. You will be proud of 
EN tesncsceesesss 46 46 42 42 33 33 33 42 42 42 42 42 them for many years. 
_ ahd Rae teat 54 - > ~ = . = br - ~ ~ . - Chick Master also gives you the 
ME a anos pcrnes see . 
ee voce 33 50 50 33 50 52 58 58 33 50 50 55 premel gp mage ne | rs ave 
eS yee 25 33 50 50 50 58 58 58 58 58 64 55 hick Bp 
Sastaiiie.).....-. 58 58 50 58 67 67 75 58 58 64 5S 55 ee oe eS 
pitied se 67 50 58 67 67 75 67 58 55 55S 55 55 | eggs set and also a higher per- 
November ........ 50 58 67 75 75 67 50 45 45 45 36 36 | centage of strong healthy chicks 
he Te 42 67 67 42 42 33 36 36 18 18 18 27 | you'll be proud to sell. 
| Write today for further informa- 
tion. You will be glad you did. 
Waarreann HAMMERS EXPELLER CHICK MASTER 
B. o— - INCUBATOR 


co. 


























tious or gen hammer, Quantity dig SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 3212 West 25th St., Cleveland 9, Ohie 
for prices. 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. AND PEASIZE CAKE Manufacturers of 
care 8 ewe 43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy ; 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and ® J 
DOG FOOD RATIONS 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast Pace Setter 


AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 


in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 








P.O. Box 53 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 





FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 





The Appendix ° $9.5 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds ..........-.++5+5. . 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and 
can healthier, more productive animais. 
i14 pases, 17 Mimobrations ee Tee $8.00 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 
By Roscoe R. Snapp 


IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS 


1956 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


Tae Segre tet ae ae ae oe eee) eee 
t am eye te reducing operating expenses in cight major cost centers: 


high molasses and maintenance, It co ® compre- 
hensive and well-diagrammed report om in-plant cost standards.... 


(If both “In-Plant Cost Standards” (listed above) and “Warehousing 
Operations” (listed below) are desired, the total price for the two 
books is $25.00.) 


WAREHOUSING OPERATIONS and Tables of Stand- 
ard Times 


1957 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


[lvectionthens tute the oe ~~ -~® factor of the modern $ 500 
and bagged-feed handling operations............ 15. 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 





handling 

° ading selecting, , heus- 

ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many to $7.95 
be done exactly how te do them. 519 pages, 246 illustrations... ... . 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 

Based on the wort ty Cast W. Lassen and pued 8. Butnsy. Bapanded 
10%, the Foarth tien adds sew chapters on minerals and mach 
recent material om bay-crop silage, grass land , Guiry cattle 

grams, and im the ramen and milk secretion. = $6.50 
profitably by the stadent and the practicing dsairyman. 614 pages..... . 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


type breeds, selection and x —. = and | 
an hy pt —# - Bay — AF - - ® 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and ther county 
cat, aes a ee ts 


head of of Animal Husbandry, a member of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee ef the American Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
te Committee of the National Research Council. The beck imciudes 


POUR PEC OOCOCOSOCOS OS CT eee 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


guide to organization, establishment, management, 
a excting comations im raising of begs. 406 pages, 65 illustrations... 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A outee ater) beat. St ae ae cnre 
ae an ee, ee Poa WEY ccleee <catclihceenmatns $6.95 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 






















wy P| J A CF Agee fret 
tables and illustrations. A ee TEE $8.7 





FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
S500 page, $50 Sheeiee S peel, See See Oe oak mae 
biotics, new growth charts, fer sagid growth. evccesee $12.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plen- 
and poultry plant te preparing pealtry preducts for market. Breed- 
disease contrel, incubation; $6.5 

it is am “emcyclopedia” of poultry raising .... «6... cccccseccceenceee e 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; « — py guide to hatchery for in- 
Sia eon hs ty Gugens SS gE 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


helps for choosing breeds, and egg production, range 
_~b—a - nr leppnaden pees $6.95 
CBBB, GOR, cc ccseccccccceccccccccccccceccseeteceseeeseesses e 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A Gerona vestien of Cite sdiatte werk an cope 


Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 
















DRUGS 


(Continued from page 7) 





policy—finally cleared up and stated 
definitely by FDA-ers—drugs which 
have been removed from ‘new drug’ 
status are exempt from the food ad- 
ditive law as ‘generally recognized 
as safe.’ 

“This exempts five important ar- 
senical products from the food addi- 
tive law and its Delaney clause. 
These are: (1) Abbott's arsanilic acid 
(Pro-Gen); (2) Abbott’s sodium ar- 
sanilate; (3) Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories’ 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic 
acid (3-Nitro Powder); (4) Sals- 
bury’s 4-nitrophenyl-arsonic acid 
(Histostat), and (5) one of Dr. Sals- 
bury’s coccidiostats (Polystat, which 
contains 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylar- 
sonic acid plus other drugs). 

“Three other arsenical products 
are exempted from the food additive 
law in their present forms by effec- 
tive NDA's—‘prior sanctions.’ These 
are: (1) American Cyanamid’s arsen- 
osobenzene (Arsene); (2) Whitmoyer 
Laboratories’ p-ureidobenzenearsonic 
acid, and.(3) Salsbury’s 3-nitro-4-hy- 
droxyphenylarsonic acid when used 
in the Unistat coccidiostat combina- 
tion. 

“FDA-ers concede that ‘organic’ 
arsenicals have not been demonstrat- 
ed to be carcinogenic. Because of the 
historical association of ‘inorganic’ 
forms of arsenic with pre-cancerous 
lesions when administered to humans 
in massive doses over long periods of 
time—which association has not been 
scientifically proven to be correct 
(according to industry)—FDA will 
not consider, for the present, any 
more NDA’s or supplemental NDA’s 
for the three ‘new drugs’ listed above 
or any new combinations of the five 
‘old drugs’ listed above until more 
information is available. 


“It is understood that the drug in- 
dustry is embarking upon a critical 
review of the literature regarding ar- 
senicals. Results of this literature 
study might turn out to be useful 
in the effort by industry to clear 
these products from all implication 
under the Delaney clause. Additional 
toxicological studies on arsenicals in 
use are also in progress.” 





TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 1) 





hatched in October totaled 306,000, 
35% less than October, 1958. The 
January through October hatch of 
light breed poults was 15,006,000, 
compared with 12,903,000 hatched 
during the same period last year. 

Cumulative hatch of all turkey 
poults January through October to- 
taled 85,159,000—3% more than dur- 
ing these months in 1958. 

Turkey eggs in incubators on Nov. 
1 indicate that the number of heavy 
breed poults hatched in November 
will be larger than a year earlier, 
according to the USDA report. Hatch 
of light breed poults will be smaller. 





FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 6) 





mark, Monsanto Chemical Co.) to a 
laying ration,” he said. “His work and 
that at Rutgers indicate that methi- 
onine is the first limiting amino acid 
in practical laying hen rations. Recent 
studies on this very interesting sub- 
ject have indicated that the amino 
acid requirement of the hen becomes 
more critical from the standpoint of 
imbalances as we approach very low 
levels (10-12%) of crude protein.” 


Coccidiosis Vaccination 
Hope that an effective coccidiosis 
vaccination program for layers can 
be perfected was expressed by Dr. 
Snyder. 
“While feeding a coccidiostat to 





broilers will give them sufficient pro- 
tection to time of marketing, in the 
case of layers, it is essential that a 
lasting immunity against coccidiosis 
be built up,” he said. 

Dr. Snyder said that one reason for 
an increased interest in coccidiosis 
vaccination is that “low-level coccidio- 
stats are not doing a 100% perfect 
job. At least this is true in certain 
major broiler growing areas. 

“Another reason for increased in- 
terest is because a method has not 
yet been found by which replacement- 
type chicks can be completely pro- 
tected from coccidiosis, and, at the 
same time, be assured of coccidiosis 
immunity when going into the laying 
house.” 

Dr. Snyder noted that there have 
been “mild breaks” in the coccidiosis 
vaccination program. “And, further,” 
he said, “we have not found solid 
immunity to be developed in birds 
which were thought to have been 
immune as a result of having under- 
gone a vaccination program. 

“Theoretically, at least, the coc- 
cidiosis vaccination program has 
much more to offer than the feeding 
of a preventive level of coccidiostat,” 
said Dr. Snyder. “In following a coc- 
cidiosis vaccination program, the 
birds are deliberately exposed to vari- 
ous species of coccidia. Assuming 
that these coccidia are viable, and 
that repeated coccidia passage is 
forthcoming, the birds will build up 
an immunity to the coccidia under 
question.” 

Three coccidiosis vaccines are be- 
ing manufactured by Dorn & Mitchell 
Laboratories, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., Dr. Snyder said. 
The three types and the species of 
coccidia which the vaccines carry are: 
broiler type, for protection against 
E. tenella, E. hagani and E. acervu- 
lina; commercial layer type, for pro- 
tection against E. tenella, E. hagani, 
E. necatrix, E. acervulina and E. 
maxima, and experimental layer type 
B for protection against E. tenella, 
E. hagani, E. necatrix, E. acervulina, 
E. maxima and E. brunetti. 

Steps Recommended 

“The following steps,” said Dr. 
Snyder, “are recommended in the 
use of CocciVac: 

“(1) Start chicks on feed contain- 

a recommended coccidiostat. 

“(2) Vaccinate in the drinking 
water three to four days after chicks 
are housed. 

“(3) Continue use of a feed con- 
taining a recommended coccidiostat 
to protect chicks while immunity is 
developed.” 

Dorn and Mitchell suggests that 
Trithiadol be used as the coccidiostat 
of choice in conjunction with the 
CocciVac program, said Dr. Snyder. 
It is suggested that the Trithiadol- 
medicated feed be discontinued five 
weeks after vaccination. 

Poultrymen who are interested in 
using a coccidiostat other than Tri- 
thiadol should contact the manufac- 
turer of the coccidiostat and get the 
manufacturer’s recommendation both 
as to the level of the coccidiostat to 
be used in the feed as well as the 
length of time during which the coc- 


cidiostat is to be fed in conjunction | 
with the coccidiosis vaccination pro- | 


gram, Dr. Snyder suggests. 

“The acceptance of the coccidiosis 
vaccination program will no doubt be 
greater with replacement-type birds 
than with broilers,” Dr. Snyder said. 
“At least this would appear to be true 
under present economic conditions. 
The cost of the layer-type coccidiosis 
vaccine is approximately 1¢ per bird. 
This, combined with the cost of the 
coccidiostat in the feed to five weeks 
means that it is not until the 12th or 
13th week that the coccidiosis vac- 
cination system starts to cost less 
than the continuous feeding of a coc- 
cidiostat.” 

Antibiotics 


Speaking of feeding antibiotics to | 


cattle, Dr. Drain pointed out that 
“extensive tests have been conducted 
by experiment stations to evaluate the 
use of antibiotics in beef cattle feed- 
ing regimes. Based on reports from 








15 experiment stations during the 
past nine years, antibiotic feed addi- 
tives in rations for fattening cattle 
have stimulated weight gains 4% and 
improved feed conversion 3%. It is 
generally thought that antibiotic sup- 
plementation will be most advantage- 
ous when stress and disease conditions 
are prevalent. However, the continu- 
ous feeding of an antibiotic feed sup- 
plement, such as Aureomycin, has 
consistently improved animal per- 
formance.” 

While appetite is not an infallible 
guide to the nutritional needs of an 
animal, certain constituents of min- 
eral mixtures have a marked influ- 
ence on palatability of the mixtures 
commonly used with livestock, de- 
clared Dr. George Davis. 

“Phosphorus appears to have a di- 
rect influence upon appetite and 
therefore consumption of feed and of 
mineral supplements,” he said. ‘There 
is some evidence that phosphorus in 
excess of actual requirements may 
serve to increase feed consumption. 
The average mature animal requires 
between 9 and 13 Ib. of elemental 
phosphorus per year. Half of this may 
come from a mineral supplement or 
feed. 

“Cobalt has a marked influence up- 
on appetite, but appears to act 
through maintaining good rumen 
function. Animals are not good judges 
of cobalt-containing feeds,” said Dr. 
Davis. 

“Copper in the mineral supplement 
is in much the same category as 
cobalt. The animals do not have a 
specific desire for copper. Consequent- 
ly the inclusion of copper in a min- 
eral supplement must be done with a 
knowledge of the amount of supple- 
ment that may be consumed by the 
animals.” 

Cattle Feeding 

Dr. Nesheim pointed out that en- 
zymes increased beef cattle gains and 
feed efficiency on low-moisture corn 
but not high-moisture corn. Pelleting 
rations for beef cattle gave high in- 
creases when the ration was high in 
roughage and medium increases in 
high grain rations. 

Hormones and antibiotics gave good 
improvement in many cattle fatten- 
ing tests and antibiotics appear to be 
increasing in use in feedlot finishing 
of cattle, he said. 


DANISH RESEARCHER 


(Continued from page 7) 








in which replacement of up to 60% 
of the barley by grain sorghum in the 
grain ration had no influence on daily 
gain or feed efficiency, but increasing 
quantities of milo increased backfat 
thickness and the “slight of lean” 
measurement. The decrease in car- 
cass quality was worst when the pro- 
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tein supplement did not include skim 
milk. 

Dr. Claussen said that it will be of 
the utmost importance to carcass 
quality of pigs that scientists concen- 
trate on the amino acid requirements 
of meat production in pigs. 

He observed in general, in discuss- 
ing lean meat production, that the 
industry cannot expect farmers to 
produce meaty pigs unless they are 
paid for the higher costs involved in 
getting high carcass quality. 


Rumen Development 

In another conference talk, Dr. 
R. G. Warner of Cornell told of 
extensive research work designed to 
study the fundamental factors influ- 
encing the development of the rumi- 
nant stomach. 

The following, he said, summarizes 
in what is probably an over-simplified 
form, the present knowledge of fac- 
tors governing the development of 
the rumen: 

1. The rumen has an _ inherent 
growth potential which is in part 
related to body growth and unrelated 
to diet. With milk-fed calves that are 
allowed no bedding and are fed over 
an eight-month period, the rumen 
capacity per unit of body weight in- 
creases 5 to 6 fold while the amount 
of dry rumen tissue per unit of body 
weight is essentially constant. Rumen 
papillae remain rudimentary. 

2. Dry feed ingestion results in an 
increase in capacity, an increase in 
total rumen tissue and a marked 
development of rumen papillae. 

3. The rumen expands in volume 
in rough proportion to the weight of 
material it holds on a day-to-day 
basis. Hay consumption probably re- 
sults in greater expansion than con- 
centrate consumption because of its 
slower rate of passage, which results 
in a continual “piling up” (within 
limits) of residue. The fact that hay 
is bulkier and presumably “needs 
more room” seems to be a less plaus- 
ible explanation of this phenomenon. 

4. The muscle layer of the rumen 
develops in response to an increase 
in the weight of rumen contents 
which it must support and knead. 

5. Rumen papillae grow in response 
to stimulation by the volatile fatty 
acids derived from the rumen fer- 
mentation. The fact that the order of 
effectiveness of the three principal 
butyrate > propionate >ace- 
tate indicates that they elicit their 
effect by stimulating the blood flow 
in the mucosa and/or by being me- 
tabolized by the rumen mucosa. 

6. The rumen papillae will disap- 
pear unless an active fermentation is 
maintained in the rumen. Under prac- 
tical conditions this means maintain- 
ing dry feed consumption. 

7. Based on the criteria used, there 
is no reason to discriminate against 
grain feeding when considering the 
structural development of the rumen. 





(Continued from page 2) 





THERE HAS BEEN AN INCREASE in the number of practicing veter- 
inarians who have gone into the feed business, some industry observers say. 
And some feed firms are said to be actively soliciting veterinarians to do busi- 
ness as feed dealers. Some of the veterinarian-dealers have rather substantial 


milling operations, too. 


A veterinarian’s going into the feed business presumably would not be 
considered ethical by the profession, but some persons regard it as a sign of 
the times. Vets who feel they have lost business to feed service men may 
figure they should get into the feed business themselves. Also, in this highly 
technical era of feeding, a veterinarian who is a dealer relieves his feed manu- 
facturer-supplier of veterinary service problems in that particular area. 

At any rate, whether or not the number of veterinarians involved as 
dealers continues to grow, it does appear certain that professional veter- 
inarians employed directly by feed manufacturers and ingredient suppliers 
will continue to grow in number and importance as technical service require- 


ments increase. 
N 


~ 


A FEED PLANT MANAGER observed the other day that his plant has 
305 electr'c motors. Increased electric power use, he noted, has resulted from 
such things as more complex feeds, more automation, more ingredients and 
more forms of feed. He indicated that he wasn't necessarily questioning the 
wisdom of the use of all of these motors, but he said he was taking another 
look at his mill’s power requirements and raising at least some questions on 
number and size of motors as used in current methods of processing feed. 





























PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 

































A AND D FEEDING 
Chiceme: Damané, tale: NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 


Demand fair; supply good; 


| 


ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 


cu 1,500 A 16@ 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





nand fair: trend steady: 








Demand fair; supply good; 


Baltimore: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Boston: Demand slow; 


6. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 





Philadelphia: Demand slow; 


Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
Wyoming and South 
CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
including freight) 
New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28 





granular $31.50; 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


Denver: Demand fair; 


BLOOD FLOUR a 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 


100,000 A $52@53, bulk: dehydrated 


Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-)b. bags $12.25, 


hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, 


Minneapolis: Demand rood Demand dull; trend steady; 


Demand and supply steady: 





Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
5 unit of ammonia 


COCONUT OTL, MEAL 
Demand good; supply am 


Demand limited: 


100,000 units of vitamin 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


{ wt . - - ok - ’ 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply scarce: BREWERS DRIED GRAINS CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Sen Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
$54 


Boston: Demand rood 


dried $167, Denver. 


GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
bulk basis $5 less) 


Minneapolis: Feed $50.90, meal $64.90. 


Jemand fair; trend firm: 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Feed $54.20, meal $#8 20 
Feed $56.43. meal 


Philedelphia: Feed $55.02, meal $69.02 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Feed $52.96, menl 


Decatur, Ul.: Feed $27.75, meal 


Demand very dull; 
steady; supply light; 


ground screenings 








11%¢ Ib., less than ton lots. 











COTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $69.20, bulk, de- 
livered Omaha. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings light: 
41% old process $70; solvent 1% fat added 
$69.50, November-January; $68.50, Febru- 
ary-April, nominal; pellets $2 additional; 
cottonseed hulls $18@20, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $67, bulk; 44% $70, bulk. 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend firm to 
easier; supply ample; Memphis basid, car- 
lots, hydraulic $66.50, solvent $64.50. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher: 
supply light; $73. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply fair; $87.60. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
to higher: supply somewhat limited; $73 

Leos Angeles: Demand good; trend very 
firm; supply ample; $72, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi 
cient: 41% old process $76. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow: trend un- 
settled; supply very searce; $79 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $85@90 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $76@76.50. 

Memphis: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; prime 41% protein, old process 
$66; new process, 41% solvent $64. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair: 2% fat $72.40 

Louisville: Demand slow trend easy: 
supply good; old process $70.50, new proc 
ess $69.50 

St. Lonis: Demand slow: trend steady; 
supply adequate; solvent $74. 

Kansas City: Demand slow in this area; 
trend steady; supply moderate; old proc- 
ess $69, sacked, Memphis; solvent $67. 

Atlanta: Demand good: trend steady: 
supply limited: 41% $69.50, f.o.b. South 
Carolina and Georgia producing mills 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.o.b 
cars or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Pla., or Philadelphia. 


PD ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

New York: Demand and supply good 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 50- and 100-Ib 
bags or 100-lb. drums: 1,500 ICU 8@12¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 
basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib... warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.: 3,000 
ICU 11%¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair: supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 56 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12% $53, fob. Tupelo in 100-lb. multi 
wall bags, $50 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum %36% 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100-Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Coronet, Fia.: Carload, bagged $66.25 
and bulk $63.25; truck load, bagged $67 and 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $84.02; 13% 
phosphorus $66.96, f.0.b. Cincinnati 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium %5% 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton 
f.o.b. Houston; 100-Ib. multiwall bags $71.35 
bulk. 





DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $95.15 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Chieage: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-lb. papers, basie Chicago Heights 
Ill, or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20.000 
Ib. $93.25 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50 basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 26,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers .$3 net ton less than 
bagged material 

Columbia, Tenn: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
o1¢ fluorine guaranteed $83.25. f.ob. Co 
lumbia, in 190-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 
earload basis; bulk $3 ton less. . 

Texas City, Texas: Carload and truck 
load, bagged $80.50, bulk $77.50. f.o.b. Texas 
City, Texas. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% & 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more 
Western slope prices: for delivery at estab 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing 
ton. Oregon, Montana and Idaho $107.15 
bulk carloads $3 less: truck loads less 
than 10 tons. $10 more. 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged $115. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply ample; $80.50, f.0.b. Texas City 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand good; supply fair: dark 
$61, medium dark $60. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; solubles $85. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend steady 
supply adequate; $46.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow: supply very 
light; $63 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong 
supply good; bourbon grains: light $52@ 
53, dark $53@54, solubles $77 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; carlots, 50-Ib. papers $51.70, Novem- 
ber-December, delivered Ft. Worth 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $56.40. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
Plain $43.50, molasses $43.50. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $42.80, bulk. 
Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply ample; $47.40@48.50, bulk. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $51@52. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $45@50. 
: Demand and supply fair; do- 
mestic $50.50; Canadian $51. 
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Denver: Demand excellent; trend very Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un LINSEED OTL MEAL ply ample; 60% $67.50, bagged, truck lots; 
f bulk lots 


strong; supply slightly shorter; $32, bulk. | changed; supply adequate; $1 a unit of Clacinaati: Demand poor; trend steady: lo ' ’ , 
. “ » Deman al- ren steady ; 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend upward; protein. supply adequate; new process $91; old —— $80 = . — 
supply limited; $55.50, delivered. | Atlanta: Demand good; trend upward; | process $95 ipply Boo pss : 
supply ample; $75, bulk, f.0.b. Georgia and Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair . Leais: Demand good trend steady; 
DRIED BUTTERMILK Alabama producing mills. trend unsettled: 34% $96 pply ample , 
i , . » - . . > . ’ . ‘ ; i g » mp! ¢ 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply Chicago: Demand and trend steady; sup st eae : 4 4 rte mae : A apo 
: wr , ’ 0 : >? ; as OOK 


ply good; carlots, medium acid $11@11.50 adequate; $86, bulk, f.0.b, ply ample; Minneapolis, carlots, solvent ~ City: Demand slow; trend easier 
~ . a as EOG ° , 7 . em G Sows testy . J 
ewt.; sweet cream $11.50@12 cwt. FISH MEAL 


p $72.50, expeller $77 . : shatnt 0 ment and bene 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Boston: Demand fair; supply “PI . . . . 
ple; 11%¢ Ib Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.0.b $94.50. sacked 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; Coast; 65% $166 @168. New Orleans: Demand slow; supply an MILLFEED 
$14 cwt., nominal. | New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; ple; trend strong; $84.50@85 -LFER 
Boston: Demand good; supply short; 14¢ supply ample; menhaden 60% $127.50@130; San Francisco: Demand fair; supply Minneapolis: Generally improved demand 
Ib., nominal. scrap $124@126, f.0.b. Gulf ple; $74.50, bulk. ipplies dequate bran up to $38@38.60 
Ogden: Supply normal; $8.50, 100-lb. bag. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited Portiand: Demand good; supply t f $37: standard midds. still at $36.50 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; on menhaden, sufficient on Peruvian; 60% trend unchanged: $88 ed dog $43.50, down from last week 
supply ample: $12@12.50 cwt ‘ menhaden $136; 65 Peruvian $135, nomi Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply m Kansas City: Demand showing some im 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- nal, delivered Ft. Worth erate; 34% protein, new process $92 nt after weak period; prices stead! 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair 


changed; supply adequate; 12¢ Ib ns ; rail. br sul y ot lequate bran $35.50@ 36 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 60% $155. Omaha: Demand slow trend stead t $ 0@36, sacked; middlings $32.60 


supply normal; $12@13 cwt. 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply supply tight; 34 solvent $77.80 " bulk 
ample; 60% menhaden $140. 32% old process $82.30, Omaha ba | Wichita: 
DRIED CITRUS PULP Chicage: Demand further improved; sup Milwaukee: Demand good; supply f IPP 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; ply ample; trend generally higher; carlots old process $87.50; new process $83 $36.264 
meal $49 menhad eastern $123 and scrap ; Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient rt. Worth Demand fair supply suffi 
Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; Guif $§ #129 and scrap $119@124; - 34% $89.20 nt t ts burlaps bran $44@44.60 
$52 nadian herring meal $1.75@1.80 a unit of Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm b hortse $44@44,.50 bulk middlings 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend easy; protein. | | er; supply limited; local production lelivered Texas common points 
supply normal; $32.50@35, f.o.b Florida - Francisco: Demand slow; supply am protein $72, bull Chicago: on n the local milifeed 
points. ple; $1.82% a unit of protein Denver: Demand very poor; supply tis t dur st week was some 
Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady; Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak smal crop; trer 1 strong $91.94 v t eve e < 1 week earlier De 
supply limited; orange pulp $41, bulk; lem- er; supply adequate; local production, 60% Minneapolis: Little activity; suy yecially at the higher 
on pulp, none available protein $1.80 a unit scarce mand fair to poor; new proc I leferred shipment, and 
Atlanta: Demand good: trend steady; Boston: Demand and supply steady; $130. $73@73.5 yvember-December; $75.50, Jaz rm to i : adverse impact 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; uary-March old process $77@78.50 shipment. Most 


supply limited; $32.50, f.0.b. Florida pro- : 
supply ample: $1.80 a unit bulk Minneapolis what v movir v or nearby Quo 
t t standard bran 


ducing mills. - 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Louisville: Demand slow: trend ste : 
DRIED SKIM MILK supply adequate; $160 supply normal; old process $95; new : ed $ nd 50: standard midds 
Denver: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- ess $91 ed $ 0 1 bulk $36.50 red dog 
ply ample; $2.15 a unit of protein, f.0.t Kansas City: Deman 
West Coast trend about steady supply tight: «#« 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; | meal $72, bull Minneapolis: old pr 
supply light; $140@160 | $76.50 
Minneapolis: Gulf menhaden, supply am- " 
Boston: Demand good; supply tight; ple; demand remains slow; $140@142, deliv- LIVER AND GLANDULAR MBEAI Cincinnati: 
13¢ Ib ered Minneapolis; 60% blended, West Coast, Omaha: Demand cood: trend firt j 
Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; down from last week to $135@145; 70% ply short; ¢ $190, Omaha basis 
trend unchanged: 13¢ Ib herring $1.75 a unit of protein, f.0.b. West ' 
oO : Supply ormal 5.15 oC Coast. | MALT SPROUTS ed: gr 
Pe a _ rms WEA, 20-R Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Milwaukee: Demand goo: _— . ! id 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; ply limited; 60% menhaden $119@123, f.o.b eon co. « ion St. Louis: Sach 
nominal $14 cwt Atlantic ports Boston: Dx A on ' @41 bu 
s 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend wun- HAY | nadian $ 


changed; supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than good; supply imple New Orleans: 
ton lots; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots trend anged; $34 supply ample ; 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Ft, : Demand fair for alfalfa, pra Chicage: Demand ir to good — : t $48.1 
supply adequate; 11@11%¢ Ib tically prairie and Johnson grass; irregular UPI 4 carlot No . Philadeiphia De 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; supply sufficient; carlots, baled, N« al even bags $34.50. bulk $30 trend un ettled ' 
$12.50 cwt . 36@38, No. 2 $34@36; N 2 prairi Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend ¢ ly vee Se OS ; . 
Minneapolis: Scarce supply; demand good; $24 @2¢ No. 2 Johnson grass -@24, ' supply adequate; No. 1 $43 Boston ‘ 
trend steady $13.75. I . Texas common points mn $49 ' 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; Angeles: Demand slow with mod MEAT AND BONE MEAL New York 
supply ‘ 5 y erate offering Ss. Ne 36 @ 37 i: , ; nad stead 
supply normal; $13@13.50 cwt. I o poring: if ° 2 8 if I Ciantehitts Sininomh inne inde _ 
7 supply fair ) meat and bone 


nd fair for bran, poor for 
basis Kansas City 


7s 


f horts $36.26 @ 36.75 


ufficient 





New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- ; 
changed; supply ample; $13@13.50 cwt. ‘2 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady $12@12.50 cwt., carlots 


1 slow in this res s ed $47 ad bulk $43 
r Omaha: emand slow; trend easy; sup 

' ran $3¢ sacked gray 

. ull ndard midds $35 





Memphis 


oddweigchts 


Louisville: D 


DRIED WHEY @35; “No. 2 $30@31 ott Cinetns 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Ogden: Supply normal; $1.25@1.35 ; ’ New @aenn S Sieieee dine tres 
supply adequate; $6.15 cwrt. $25 ton in the barn upply mp! - $80 @ 85 ™ ' 
q . y } . le nd ¢ supp!) stea< supp ample ° 
gaichita: Demand light; supply ample; | | Bestom: Demand and supply steady; 1 ee Souk: Demand peed; trend wi For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA— 
oe ’ . suppl fair 50 f 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; | - + phy . MY 
$6.50 ecwt supply adequat« No. 1 timothy $24@25; jm Fr ped: A D 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; No. 1 red clover $26@27 alfa, first cut my $1.5 . unit 
t ri whe > ing 32, second cutting love nixe< ; - 
trend unchanged; $6.80 cwt ting 8: 2 nd itting $ clover mixed Guana: Demand 


; 





; 


wheat or oat strav $is@2o 


Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. : a — rend fair ip- 
: > r t supp! steady "hi ia: Demand s supply light ply a le 5 
ee ww Demand and supply steady; ene Demand ; supy g Mesten: Demand etive sun fair: 59 
Worth: supply ade- Wichita: Demand good ipp suff $1.20 a poet mit; cony 50 Li x 
: é nd aslo iple; 


Ft. Demand fair; Portlan 





& 
quate; carlots, standard $6, sacked, deliv- cient; prairie $20; alfalfa 5 @ 27.5 . . . P - rotein 
ered Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lots, f.o.b. ware- Denver: Demand fair d goo Bt . , aane aiaeiiies a : GREENULES qa 


house, Ft. Worth. ply ample; alfalfa b 
Chicago: Demand fair: trend unchanged; third cutting ? F 


supply adequate; $5.75@6 ecwt., carlots, Louisville: Demand for hay slow, straw Ogden: Sup = ‘ ' th - —— 
f.o.b. plant fair; trend of hay and straw steady; No. 1 ad > . . BETTER DISPERSIONI \~ ~ 
rn isco: en ad steady sup : any ariety of loc: 30@32, No. 2 ge r- 
wai ee i oe ae Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend fir DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
New Demand od; trend easy; . 8 ee ee , — F MOR iF 
ously ample s6@6 50 owt y ang HOMINY FEED } * unit, bull wens 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend uwun- Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tight; c. hicago: 
changed; supply adequate; $5.93 cwt., car $4i e€ . . 


A. CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 


loads: $6.23 ecwt., Le.l Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend Wichita: Der 1 good; « ly suff t 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- slightly higher; $45.50, nominal, carlots :, “. ~ we rn — ee a Seen Fremont, Nebr. «+ Phone Park 1-7000 
ply ample; $6.50 cwt Boston: Demand fair; supply adequat: i — ' ~~ Guntersville, Aloboma - Phone JUstice 23-3156 
Minneapolis: Demand very good, but sup- $56 ace ee , ~ne 
ply tight; trend steady to stronger; $5.50 New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; es eee om — , 


ewt supply ample 15.50@46 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Memphi remand poor; trend steady; 
supply normal; $6.50 cwt supply ample te $45: yellow $45 FISH MEAL 8 FEED INGREDI ENTS 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply light; $5.50 cwt., producers’ points, supply adequate; $46.50. MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
for regular or partially delactosed. Louisville: Lb and = dull trend poor Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


supply ample; $42 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) St. Leuls: Demand slow; trend steady; Cable Address—Animalfeed FEATHER MEAL © FEED GRAINS 


Boston: Demand steady; supply tight: supply limited; yellow $45.50 


$80, f.0.b. Maine Kansas City: Demand fair to good, with MARINE & ANIMA L BY-« PRODUCTS CORP. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- | interest from Pacific Coast; trend firmer; 
a a a | Cy Mee Om, Sa Se pe, WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, M. Y. 
| | 


cient; 85% to 87 
white $1 less 


EED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Chicago Norfolk Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 
Kansas City Nashville Toledo Winnipeg ak Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 


St. Louis Enid Houston Los Angeles 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Phoenix Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 
Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha Boston San Francisco 


.50, nominal Milwauk 
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New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $48.50@49.26, 
shorts $49.50@50.26; bulk, bran $43.50@ 
14.25, shorts $45.50@46.25, middlings $44.50 
@ 45.25. 

Denver: 
slow; supply 
$39.75, mill 










Demand fair; trend steady to 
adequate; shorts $39.75, bran 
run $39.75. 

Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $45, mid- 
llings $50; to Denver: red bran and mill 
un $52, middlings $57; to California: red 
ran and mill run $52.50, middlings $57.50, 
».b. San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $46.50, 
1 demand slow, weaker trend, very 
plentiful: red bran $51@51.50, bulk, de- 
rand slow, weaker trend, ample supplies. 
Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 

4 


imple; 








San Francisco: 





Demand good; supply 
tight; milifeed $48.50, bulk; red bran 
$52.50, bulk 

MINERAL FEED 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
xd; all-purpose with iodine $70. 
Ogden: Supply average; $113 in 60-Ib. 
cks; $103, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
nt: all-purpese granules $90, block $97; 
il pl phorus 6% granules $106, block 
$11 catt sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
ranules $100 block $107; hog mineral 
hosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
$77 (in 60-lb. paper bags). 





SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 t Kansas City, Mo. 








MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 








GORTON’S 
MAR-VI-TIC 


BLEND 
A combination of edible fish by-prod- 


ucts in the form of: 
RED FISH MEAL 
RED FISH SOLUBLES 
PLUS 


additive essential vitamins, antibiotics, 
and other micro-ingredients. 


For Broilers, Layers, Hogs and Turkeys 
Ask for Details 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


177 Milk Se. 
Boston 9, Mass. 

















Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $45. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100-lb. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; $100. 

Sioux City: 50-Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 


MOLASSES 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; $20, bulk, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$20.25, bulk, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

Boston: Demand seasonal; supply plenti- 
ful; 16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$20, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 


supply ample; 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; blacKstrap 11%¢ gal., f.0.b. Hous- 
ton; delivered Ft. Worth, truck $25.94, 


seller's market price on date of shipment. 
Memphis: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady to higher; supply ample; blackstrap 
10@104%¢ gal, tank car, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans; $26 ton, delivered Memphis, truck. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ gal, New Orleans. 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; 10¢ gal, tank cars and 
trucks; 600-Ib. customers’ drums $7.05. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 


ply ample; 10%¢ gal., New Orleans; $17.95 
ton, New Orleans; $20 ton, West Coast. 

Minneapolis: Continued improvement in 
demand; supply adequate; trend steady; 
$31, tank truck, delivered. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 9% @10¢ gal., tank cars, 
New Orleans, with most quotations at the 
higher level. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 10%¢ gal. tank car lots, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; citrus $15@18, f.0.b. Florida 
producing mills. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10- 
kilo lots; $6.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; 


$6.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 
paid to destination. 
OAT PRODUCTS 


Demand poor; trend steady to 
3%% protein, re- 


freight prepaid or 


Memphis: 
higher; supply scarce; 
ground oat feed $24.75. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; carlots, reground oat feed 
$17: No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal 
$80; feeding rolled oats $80@82. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $65, ground $62, 
cleaned $64. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; reground oats $30; 
verized white oats $55. 


trend steady; 
pul- 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply adequate; local production, pulver- 
ized $66. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed $45.70; reground $25.70, 
November. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white demand 
slow, supply fair $54; domestic demand 


quiet, supply light $28; Canadian oat feed 
demand slow, supply light $29.50. 

Minneapois: Slightly improved demand; 
supply ample; feeding rolled oats $85; re- 
ground oat feed $19; feeding oatmeal $69; 
pulverized $47; crimped $61. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend very firm 
to higher: supply good; reground $25.30; 


rolled oats $87.30; feeding oatmeal $79.80; 
pulverized $53.30; crimped $70.80. 
OYSTER SHELL 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15; eastern $26. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $24@25.50. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $34; eastern $39; 
granite grits $28; shell flour $24. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $14.80. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $24.45. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80-Ilb. paper $23.45; in 
50-lb. paper $23.70; in 25-Ib. paper $25.95. 





PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
26% $47. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply very limited; 456% $68, f.0.b. Georgia 
producing mills. 
PEAT MOSS 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.30 a bale. 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
supply adequate; Canadian 5.6 
bales $3.65. 
: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 


changed; 
eu. ft. 


a bale. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
hg ample; standard 7% cu. ft. bales 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 a bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$2.85 a bale, f.0.b. pier. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 260-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 

26-lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Beston: Demand fair; supply improved: 
2. 


$8 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
limited; 55% protein $80@82.50, f.0.b. north 
Texas plants. 

Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 

supply adequate; $1.45 a unit of protein. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend upward; 
supply ample; meal $72.50, bulk, f.o.b. 
Georgia and Alabama producing mills. 


Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply 
limited; $88, bulk, f.o.b. 
RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures, 
3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings ex- 
tremely light; carlots, rice bran $34@35, 
f.o.b. south Texas rice milis; hulls $3.50, 
f.o.b. mills. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
ample; bran $45; polished $49. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
limited; California pro- 
duction, high fat content, bran $53. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply very limited; bran $36, f.0.b. Louisi- 
ana producing mills. 


SCREENINGS 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady on 


supply 


changed; supply 


domestic, easier on Canadian; supply am- 
ple; carlots, ground grain screenings $32, 
nominal; Canadian $26.90. 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
ground mixed grain $34.50@36. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; oat screenings $19. 

Mi is: Supply limited, but demand 
very slow; Canadian down from $24 to $23; 
lights $9@19, mediums $20@29, heavies 
$30@40, flax screenings, basis 15% $43. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31@ 25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88 @25. 


Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo 


$1.93@1.95, delivered Texas common points. 
Ogden: Supply average; $42@43. 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply ample; milo $2.13% cwt., bulk. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $58@58.50, bulk, Decatur. 
Wichita: Demand good; supply ample; 
44% $70, 50% $77, f.o.b. Wichita. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply 
$56.50, bulk, Decatur. 


fair; 


supply 


t Demand good; 
$79.40, bulk. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 44% 
$55, 50% $60, both bulk, f.0.b, Decatur. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply light; $53.50, f.o.b. Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; carlots: 44% $%71@73 this week, 
$71.50@73.50 November-December; 50% pro- 
tein $80.50@83.50 November-December, $81 
@84 January-March; trucks: 44% $72.50, 
50% $79. 

Omaha: Demand slow; 
ply ample; 44% $61.60, 
Omaha. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $68.50@69. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $66, f.o.b. 
Memphis. 

Chicago 


San 
ample; 


trend 
bulk, 


easy; sup- 
delivered 


: Soybean oil meal followed the 
same general course as milifeeds during 
the week ending Nov. 18. Fewer reports 
were heard about heavy export business, 
and there was further comment about 
cancellation of some export bean meal 
contracts that were supposed to have been 
consummated several weeks earlier. Soy- 
bean oil meal futures showed signs of 
taming down. Most of the current demand 
for meal appeared to be for fairly nearby. 
Quotations, 44% protein, ton, carlots: De- 
catur basis, unrestricted billing $57.50@58 
and eastern restricted $55.50; 50% protein, 


unrestricted billing $63@63.50 and eastern 
restricted $59.50. 
Les Angeles: Demand slacker: trend 


weaker; supply ample; $79.40@79.90, bulk. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $84@89. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply good; 
trend unsettled; 44% $56, bulk, Decatur. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75.64, Denver. 

Kansas City: Demand fairly active most 
of time; trend slightly easier; supply eade- 
quate, with some resale meal on market 
about $1 below producers’ prices; for Kan- 
sas City shipment $56, bulk, Decatur, asked 
by producers. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply ample: 44% $65. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; $38.40. 


trend steady; 





Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $66.60, bulk, delivered. 
Minneapolis: Prices weaker; supply am- 
ple; demand slow; 44% at $50.50, bulk, 
Decatur. 

Wonted for medium-sized highly oag- 


thusiasm and mature judgment. Loca- 
tion Midwest. Salary $10,000-$12,000, 
plus bonus. Reply in confidence with 
full resume to J. Hall Burton, 


TOM McCALL & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
8 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 
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mals. . . . Even though the earlier 
pesticide amendment, which is applic- 
able to cranberries, does not contain 
any such provision, the same princi- 
ple has been applied. 

“The application of this principle 
is necessary in our opinion because 
while in theory there may be a mi- 
nute quantity of a carcinogen which 
is safe in foods, in actuality our sci- 
entists do not know whether this is 
true or how to establish a safe toler- 
ance. 

“Therefore, we would oppose any 
attempt to take the cancer clause 
out of the food additives amendment 
and we will support the inclusion of 
such a clause in the color additive 
bill which is now before Congress.” 

From this comment plus previous 
information, it appears clear that the 
HEW will move into all gray areas 
of administrative action in regard to 
allegedly carcinogenic products. 


~ v 


Soybeans 

The recent forecast by an official 
that soybean exports would attain 
a 150-million-bushel level this year 
was repudiated this week in a panel 
discussion of fats and oils at the 
USDA outlook conference. 

USDA officials coyly forecast prob- 
able whole bean exports this crop 
year at about 127-plus million bush- 
els. In other quarters, a prominent 
official told Feedstuffs that he saw an 
export level of 135 million—but, sub- 
sequently, he said that the buying 
pattern had not yet developed. 


composite guess. This reporter gave 
currency to the 150-million-bushel ex- 
port estimate on the basis of the 
standing and integrity of the official 


source. This estimate, however, has 

been brought under critical examina- | 
tion, as noted in Feedstuffs recently, 
when a competent trade source said | 
there were several “ifs” in this esti- 
mate. Subsequently, this trade source 


commented that the 150-million- 
a broad examination of the avail- 
ability of cottonseed this year and 
that the USDA official had assumed 
that the world reduction in cotton- 
seed would be replaced entirely by 
soybeans from the US. 

The overtones of the fats and oils 
session of the annual outlook confer- 
ence led to the censensus among 
trade experts present that the soy- 
bean situation would rest on the 
price of soy oil later this crop year. 

Soy Meal 

At the present time, one trade 
source noted that the soy mei! out- 
put was carrying the price load for 
the crushing industry but that if soy 
oil lost price ground, the crushers 
would, in many instances, be com- 
pelled to cut back operations. 

Exports of soy meal were another 
highly controversial item. Estimates 
of soy meal exports run as high as 
1 million tons for this year, while 
the lower level of the export range 
forecast is slightly higher than 550,- 
000 tons. 

Some trade sources left the USDA 
fats and oils session with the belief 
that by mid-winter the accumulation 
of soy oil will become burdensome 


and may force USDA into an oil-buy- ‘ 


ing program later. But few can pin- 
point any potential source for the re- 
moval of the oil surplus if soy meal 
exports attain anything like the top 
level of such exports as estimated 
above. 

USDA might, of course, entertain 
an oil buying program, but it is rea- 
sonably asked, how can USDA go 
into any new program for bean prod- 
ucts when the crop is selling well 
above the loan level? 


The soybean problem must be seen 








- 


as now in the hands of the bean pro- | 


ducers who, through farm holding or 
use of the loan program, can name 
the selling price for beans. Signifi- 
cantly, CCC stocks of beans are in 
many instances the most attractive 
supply in the market even though 
CCC has departed from its original 
formula sales price and has been 
boosting its pricing to follow the 
market up. It also is notable that, 
as the Chicago November bean fu- 
tures contract closed this week, a 
big midwest crusher and feed manu- 
facturer stopped tenders of beans on 
that contract. 
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“If you wish to produce lean hogs, 
you must restrict feeding until a 
breed is developed which can be fed 
free choice without getting fat,” he 
commented. 


Higher Costs Noted 


fat ones. Meat-type production re- 
quires the feeding of more protein. 
It also requires more manpower, in 
that limited feeding is necessary, he 
said in explaining what has been 


matic feeder is needed that will 
weigh and dispense the desired 


amount of the right feed at the | 


right time. “Producers can’t produce 


meaty hogs if they are not paid ac- 
cording to carcass quality,” he said. | 


“Farmers producing good pigs are 
paying for losses in fat pigs.” 

It has been found in ad lib. studies 
in Denmark that the what and how 


| of feeding lactating sows have an in- 
In short, USDA is working on a | 


fluence on the meatiness of farrowed 
pigs—but, he said, the reasons for 
this are not known. Prof. Claussen 
explained that it has been demon- 
strated that if the lactating sow gets 
too little protein, her progeny will 
have a tendency to be fat. This in- 
fluence has not been found in re- 
stricted feeding studies, he said. 

It’s important how protein is fed, 


| he said, because different methods 


7 ve t ay 
dd etnert entinete We a | of feeding influence results of iden 


tical protein supplementation. 


“We've got to find out more about | 


amino acids and their place in grow- 
ing swine,” he said. “We have found 
amino acid requirements for daily 
gain and feed conversion, but, as far 
as I am able to determine, nothing 
has been found to determine the 
amino acid requirements for meat 
production.” 


Several speakers commented that | 
the public’s image of pork as the | 
| all spring farrowing has been in this | 


“poor man’s meat” has hurt con- 
sumption, and removing this image 
from the public’s eye is a job cut 
out for the swine industry. 


Complete Confinement 


Dr. O. B. Ross, University of Illi- | 


nois, told the gathering of swine in- 
dustry representatives from 39 states 
that complete confinement is possi- 
ble and practical today. “While many 
feel that some pasture is necessary 
for the brood sow, I am sure that it 
is only a matter of time until sows will 
likewise be maintained under com- 
plete confinement,” he said. “Several 
experiment stations already have re- 
ported trials where hogs have been 
completely confined for several gen- 
erations with satisfactoroy perform- 

And, he added that -nutrition re- 
search involving the growing-finish- 
ing pig has progressed at a faster 
rate than have studies of the nutri- 
tional requirements of the breeding 
herd. “I believe we can look forward 
to the day when we will be producing 
a pound of pork for 2.5 lb. of feed or 
less, marketing two or more addi- 
tional pigs from each sow, market- 
ing 200 Ib. pigs at four months of 
age (this is being done) and pro- 
ducing the kind of product which 
again will be preferred over any 








other meat at the meat counter.” 

He said farms producing 1,000 lit- 
ters twice a year appear to be just 
around the corner, but factors which 
may slow up this development are 
the “disease problems,” which Dr. 
Ross called the No. 1 problem in 
swine industry; the labor situation, 
and the availability of money to fi- 
nance such an operation. 

Marvin McLain, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, said hog prices 
are expected to run a little lower 
during the early months of 1960 
than during the same period of 1959. 
But he said it seems probable that 


| hog prices for the last half of 1960 


may be close to or a little higher than 


| last year. 


Other speakers were Dr. Floyd 


| Andre, dean, College of Agriculture, 


and director, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Iowa State University; 
Dr. Elmer Kiehl, University of Mis- 
souri; Homer Davison, president, 


American Meat Institute, and How- | 


ard Hill, president, Iowa Farm Bu- 


| reau Federation. 
Prof. Claussen pointed out that it | 


costs more to produce lean hogs than 
| sembled for discussing during 
| afternoon, Nov. 19, had as its chair- 


The nutrition and feeding session, 


one of eight workshop groups as- 
the 


man, Dr. Damon Catron, the Iowa 
State University swine _ specialist, 


| who introduced Prof. Claussen as the | 
: | world’s foremost 
learned in Denmark. He said an auto- | 


swine production 
expert. Roy Godsey, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, served as secretary 
for the panel which included Dr. R 
J. Meade, University of Minnesota, 
who discussed latest research results 
in swine feeding; Dr. Robert Grum- 
mer, University of Wisconsin, whose 
topic was “Are We Feeding Our 


| Hogs as Well as We Know How?,” 
| and Stanley Hurst, Manilla, Ind., hog 
| producer. 


Other workshop sessions had to 
do with breeding and reproduction, 
housing and equipment, management 
systems, disease control in swine, 
marketing live hogs, pork processing 
and merchandising and quality goals 
in pork. 

Summaries of some of these and 


| other discussions follow: 


SWINE INDUSTRY OUTLOOK — 


Indications are that hog production | 


will level off or turn down in 1960, 
checking the current buildup, accord- 
ing to Marvin L. McLain, assistant 
secretary of agriculture. 

Mr. McLain noted that hog pro- 
duction has been increasing for two 


| years, but that signs now indicate a 


leveling off. 

“In September, intentions report- 
ed from 10 Corn Belt states, where 
the majority of all hogs are produced, 
were for a reduction of 4% in the 
number of pigs farrowed in the first 
half of the spring season (December- 
February). Recently, about 40% of 


December through February period,” 
he said. 


Farmers themselves apparently are | 
| starting to make needed adjustments 


on hog production, Mr. McLain said. 

“We will not get estimates on to- 
tal spring farrowing until December, 
and various factors can change the 
figures, but as of now the build-up 
seems to have been checked,” he 
stated. 

The assistant secretary expects 
hog prices to run a little lower the 
early months of next year than for 


the same period of 1959. This, he | 
| most 


said, will reflect this year’s big pro- 


duction, but the impact will be les- | 


sened considerably by the fact that 
farrowing this fall apparently will be 
less than indicated by last summer’s 
estimates. Producers also have been 
smoothing out their farrowing pat- 
terns, he noted. 

Mr. McLain foresees the possibili- 
ty of hog prices for the last half of 
1960 being close to or a little higher 


than this year, “if the spring pig | 


crop is down somewhat, as now 
seems probable on the basis of the 
early 10-state intentions report.” M 
McLain added that it’s a little 
to be sure, but there are “enc urar 
ing indications.” 

In summing up Mr. McLain noted, 


| Kirtley 
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“The whole situation is much better 
than some pessimists were expecting 
a little while ago. Their predictions 
have not been borne out, but it is 
obvious that we still need further ad- 
justments to come fully into the 
clear.” 

Mr. McLain urged producers to 
“produce hogs of better quality in 
terms of market demand—the meat- 
type hogs which consumers want.” 

“We have made progress in quality 
during the last decade. I understand 
that around 20% of the pig crop now 
will qualify as strictly meat-type, as 
compared with almost none 10 years 
ago. But there still is a long way to 
go in replacing the old-fashioned 
lard-type hog,” he declared. 

Mr. McLain noted the trend to- 
ward farm industry integration, urg- 
ing the producers to “be in a position 
to benefit from the good in any such 
developments, at the same _ time 
guarding against their dangers.” 

“We all know the changes it has 
brought about in the poultry indus- 
try,” he said. “The farm flock for 
eggs and poultry meat is fast declin- 
ing as a ‘home’ industry in many 
areas. I do not know what the ef- 


| fects would be if the swine industry 


became extensively integrated, but I 
am sure that this involves potential 


| problems which producers and others 


should study with great care.” 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS—Dis- 
ease prevention and control is the 
number one problem facing swine 
producers, Dr. O. Burr Ross, head 
of the University of Illinois animal 
science department, believes. 

He pointed out that if all hogs 
were healthy, producers could dras- 
tically slash production costs. Feed 
needed to produce a pound of gain 
would decrease. And producers could 
market more pigs from each sow. 

Much progress already has been 
made in this area. Dr. Ross feels, 
however, that producers need addi- 
tional research studies to help them 
produce even healthier hogs. On the 
other hand, he criticized producers 
for not following disease prevention 
methods already proven successful. 

For example, vaccines will now con- 
trol cholera, once the most feared 
disease in the swine industry. But Dr. 
Ross estimates that more than 60% 
of Illinois’ hogs were not vaccinated 
against this deadly disease in 1959. 
Consequently, several serious cholera 


| outbreaks have occurred. | 


“Management ranks as the second 
most important problem facing swine 
producers,” Dr. Ross stated. “In fact, 
swine management is the most neg- 
lected research area today.” 

“Researchers need to evaiuate the 
various systems of swine production,” 
he said. “They need to determine 
which kinds of buildings are best for 
hogs, including what types of heat- 
ing, ventilation and air conditioning 
are most effective.” 

Dr. Ross was highly optimistic re- 
garding the swine industry’s potential. 
Production will undoubtedly increase 
and costs will probably decrease, he 
said. 

“Research developments will some- 
day help swine growers produce a 
pound of pork for 2% Ib. of feed, or 
less,” he predicted. “Growers will 
market at least two more pigs from 


| each sow and they'll sell 200-lb. pigs 


at four months of age. And perhaps, 
important, they'll produce a 
product that will again be the home- 
maker’s favorite at the meat coun- 
ter.” 


HOG MARKETING—A University 
of [Illinois agricultural economist 
looked at the hog marketing picture 
with mixed emotions. 

On the favorable side, Dr. M. B. 
listed current increases in 
better quality hogs as a sign of prog- 
ress in hog marketing. “Better qual- 
ity hogs coming to market give more 
incentive for market firms to differ- 
entiate prices for quality,” Dr. Kirt- 

explained. He estimated that 
it one fourth of the hogs now 

rketed would grade U.S. No. 1. 

[The economist noted a more even 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 





(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. mH. Mo. Del. Md. 
September 12 ........++++ 838 332 724 633 it 627 1,419 1,718 
Sephember oD tadth «cadens 407 402 667 622 106 557 1,179 1,871 
September 26 .. 817 346 590 571 121 598 1,125 1,827 
Cotober 3 .ncccccccccecce 898 372 658 494 83 506 1,097 1,797 
OCoteber 10 wcsccccccccsos 83! 514 597 566 114 564 1,022 1,880 
7 ee Pe 724 445 483 524 106 574 1,189 1,833 
October 24 .....-ceeeneeee 949 493 440 633 95 Sil 1,428 1,765 
OCoteber Bh... ccvecsieses 931 452 623 579 68 539 1,563 1,869 
November 7 .......sse005 950 309 710 617 5! 500 1,484 2,069 
November 14 .....ses0085 975 435 702 628 99 557 1,506 2,092 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss. 
September 12 .....+sse+% 896 386 2,355 257 4,668 234 2,568 1,618 
September 19 .......-++- 688 374 2,089 267 4,537 168 2,596 1,689 
September 26 .......6+55+ 739 296 2,186 272 4,452 179 2,405 1,675 
OCetober 3B ..ccccavesececs 832 391 232 270 4,383 145 2,284 1,656 
Catewer 86 oc ccavccseseces 831 38! 2,202 283 4,510 167 2,427 1,554 
Cassese OF .cccsccussansce 658 344 1,841 295 4,500 155 2,306 1,614 
Oeteber 24 .ncccvccteveecs 443 235 2,045 293 4,802 148 2,200 1,771 
Cebeee. Bh anccccanseencs 641 405 2,106 302 5,080 151 2,667 1,80! 
November 7 860 467 2,103 300 5,051 151 2,588 1,706 
November /i4 840 489 2,190 344 5,054 150 2,591 1,793 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1959 1958 
September !2 318 1,895 282 177 852 25,585 27,265 
September 19 308 1,711 244 107 726 «623,963 =. 25,781 
September 26 327 1,689 194 160 916 24,039 5,502 
OCeteber 3 cicceccecs 331 1,596 211 172 962- 23,990 27,134 
Gaefetar 06 .cccudsves 392 1,512 260 185 951 24,226 27,277 
October 17 ..ccccccsesoese 432 1,560 205 172 859 23,475 26,158 
Ooteber 24 ....ccocvccescs 325 1,542 252 91 831 23,743 26,076 
October 3! 323 1,336 210 134 991 25,494 27,170 
November 7 279 1,490 290 170 1,131 25,976 27,429 
November [4 279 1,508 282 157 1,172 26,658 27,651 








flow of hogs to market over the past 
few years, thanks to multiple far- 
rowing and improved production sys- 
tems. 

“This should eliminate periods 
where everyone struggles for hogs 
to keep up a kill regardless of qual- 
ity, as well as periods when market 
gluts force prices so low that all 
grades of hogs give the processor a 
favorable return,” he said. 

Going to the not-so-bright side of 
hog marketing, Dr. Kirtley singled 
out the pricing system as “one of 
our greatest impediments in hog 
marketing.” He called for one unified 
system of grading. 

“Currently there are U.S. grade 
standards, plant grade standards and 
buyer grades that are some modifi- 
cation of U.S. standards. The interest 
in developing effective systems for 
measuring quality is healthy but fre- 
quently most confusing.” 

Dr. Kirtley listed selection of pork 
cuts on basis of quality as an im- 
portant future goal in hog market- 
ing. “Most of our progress to date 
has been a matter of quantity, not 
quality,” he said. “We expect to re- 
ceive more for certain lots of hogs be- 
cause they will provide more pounds 
of the more preferred lean cuts.” 

He thought carcass or live grades 
aren’t refined enough for selection 
on quality, but they could well serve 
as a basis for starting the selection. 


NUTRITION WORKSHOP — New 
swine programs, such as certification, 
confinement rearing, multiple far- 
rowing and early weaning, are alter- 
ing nutritional requirements of hogs, 
Dr. Robert H. Grummer, University 
of Wisconsin swine specialist, de- 
clared. 

A major need of the swine indus- 
try is simple methods to detect nu- 
tritional deficiencies and to avoid the 
prescription of mass fortification of 
rations, which Dr. Grummer labeled 
as costly. First symptoms of slow 
growth, poor skin and hair coat also 
accompany certain chronic infectious 
diseases. 

Dr. Grummer suggested that infec- 
tious disease may cause unusual de- 
mands and that “nutritional therapy 
might greatly aid recovery.” He 
called for more research on the effect 
of feeding on carcass quality, on im- 
proving fat-to-lean ratio and the ef- 
fect of feeding on the reproductive 
behavior of sows and boars. 

His suggestion on multiple farrow- 
ing program with several lots: Make 
individual feeding comparisons; the 
most profitable program for one may 
not be the best for another produ- 
cer. “We have yet to learn how to 
feed most economically,” he de- 
clared. 

Current research, based on some 
work started more than half a cen- 
tury ago, is seeking information on 
the requirements of the young pig 
for essential amino acids and their 
relationship to protein levels, Dr. R. 


J. Meade, University of Minnesota, 
reported. 

Present problem is that all amino 
acids the pig can use may be present 
in basic feedstuffs, but aren’t easily 
available to the pig. Relationships of 
protein and amino acid levels to cal- 
oric content of rations also are be- 
ing studied in an eifort to avoid mak- 
ing the hog overfat. 

Dr. Meade said the area of brood 
sow nutrition has not been neglect- 
ed, but research in this area has been 
less fruitful than other work. Find- 
ings in trace elements, advances in 
the administration of iron, better un- 
derstanding of the role of calcium 
and zinc and the proper levels of 
vitamins and minerals begin to re- 
duce the significance of pasture in 
the nutrition of swine, he declared. 

Stanley Hurst, Manilla, Ind., pro- 
ducer who raises 800 head of hogs or 
more a year, believes two periods in 
the pig’s life—the embryo stage and 
2-5 weeks of age—need much more 
attention in the field of nutritional 
research. He called on colleges and 
feed companies to do more testing on 
new nutritive finds more quickly to 
save the hog producer “from being a 
guinea pig.” 


MANAGEMENT SYSTEM — The 
good hog farmer, with smaller pro- 
duction, will be able to compete as 
large-scale, specialized hog produc- 
tion operations expand in the future, 
three workshop speakers agreed. 

Smaller hog farmers in the south 
will continue to use pasture, G. B. 
Phillips, extension swine specialist, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, said. 
However, he conceded any large ex- 
pansion will be achieved by special- 
ized confinement feeding programs. 

Edgar Urevig, Lewisville, Minn., 
general manager of the 9,000-acre 
Tilney farms, foresaw an increase 
in the large specialized operations 
but said they won’t put the good hog 
producer, who is in the top third of 
present producers, out of business. 

Bernard Collins, Clarion, Iowa, 
swine producer, said the grain pro- 
ducing farmer is in a stronger eco- 
nomic position than his competition 
to raise hogs in the future. He sees 
a place for pasture hog production. 

The midwest farmer has advan- 
tages in three major cost items— 
feed, labor and equipment—Mr. Col- 
lins said, pointing out that every time 
feed is moved, costs go up. This 
gives a farmer a 9-10¢ bu. advantage 
over the feed purchaser. 

The labor cost advantage, Mr. Col- 
lins cited, was based on an estimate 
that the average Iowa farmer is 30% 
unemployed. 

Mr. Urevig compared results from 
the central system at Tilney Farms, 
producing 4-5,000 hogs a year since 
1956, with data from farms operated 
by his organization and leased to op- 
erators which together produced 
about 4,000 hogs a year. 

He said the farm system cost for 








producing hogs per hundredweight is 








$12.53 for feed, $1.70 for other costs 
such as buildings, equipment and 
veterinary supplies, and $1.50 for la- 
bor (at 75¢ hour for 2 hours per 
cewt.), for a total of $15.73 cwt. 

Tilney figures show little differ- 
ence between the central and the 
farm systems, in costs other than 
feed. The feed advantage for the cen- 
tral system is offset somewhat by 
problems intensified by volume—dis- 
ease and sanitation, keeping build- 
ings filled and determining how far 
the producer can go on labor-saving 
equipment. Despite labor-saving de- 
vices in the central system, the labor 
input is about the same per pound of 
pork produced as under the farm 
system, Mr. Urevig said. 

Claiming a feed wastage of $2 per 
finished hog, he suggested manufac- 
turers study the pig’s eating habits, 
and predicted that conventional feed- 
ers will become obsolete. 

The Tilney manager agreed with 
Mr. Collins on limitations of mana- 
gerial ability by citing income per 
acre on corn fed to livestock—$124.30 
per acre for top operators and 
$35.57 for low operators over a 4-year 
period in the Tilney farm system. 
This is a return of $1.57 bu. of corn 
fed for the best operators and 52¢ 
bu. for the low farms. Facilities were 
quite similar, Mr. Urevig said, dem- 
onstrating the effect of management 
resources skill in directing the hog 
operation. 

The Alabama hog specialist cred- 
ited the south’s pasture program with 
the ability to grow forage practically 
the entire year. He cited one opera- 
tion in which pigs are put on crim- 
son clover at 60 lb. and taken off at 
160 lb. They gained 100 Ib. on. only 
205 lb. of feed at a cost of 7¢ lb. A 
profitable seed crop, followed by 
grain sorghum, averaging 40-50 bu. 
per acre, the same crop year more 
than pays the pasture costs, he said. 

Mr. Collins made a similar case 
for pasture. If the return per acre 
as hog pasture is only $20 and the 
average return per acre on corn land 
is $40, it appears that there is an ad- 
vantage of $800 on 40 acres for con- 
tinuous corn and confinement hog 
raising. 

But, he said, facilities for growing 
and finishing as many hogs in con- 
finement as can be handled on 40 
acres of pasture would cost at least 
$10,000. That amount, at 4%4% in- 
terest, and depreciated over 25 years, 
gives a cost of $850. Labor require- 
ments are less on pasture, Mr. Col- 
lins said, while gaining the manure 
spread by the pigs on the pasture. 
“I find I can raise as many bushels 
of corn per acre after hog pasture 
as I do on second year on continuous 
corn with $15 per acre of plow-down 
fertilizer.” 


HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT — 
“The time is ripe for some superson- 
ic thinking” in the field of swine 
housing and equipment, according to 
J. E. Burnside, animal industries de- 
partment, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, II. 

He called for research into feeder 
space requirements, floor space needs, 
design of waterers and feeders and 
low cost housing. Current feeder 
space recommendations, which he said 
appear to be a carry-over from free- 
choice feeding and hand feeding from 
troughs, may be too low. 

Additional work should be done on 
automatic feeders, as pigs make the 
most efficient use of their feed when 
it is restricted slightly and since 
frequency of feeding as well as 
amount can be regulated in the auto- 
matic models. Reduction in floor 
space and increasing the number of 
pigs per feeder hole may lead to the 
auger-type feeders “somewhat simi- 
lar to an over-under shotgun,” he 
said. The top feeder would be sup- 
ported on a small incline or porch 
by a series of arches, allowing pigs 
from the same pen to eat at two 
or more levels. 

Criticizing “this reservoir of liq- 
uid filth that too often is referred to 
as a hog waterer,” Mr. Burnside 
called for a drinking fountain that 








will work when actuated by the pig 
and drain clean when not in use. He 
suggested that with the use of per- 
forated or slatted floors and auto- 
matic removal of waste material, a 
decked, multi-level system of hous- 
ing would be feasible’ and practical. 

Dr. Thamon Hazen, engineer, Iowa 
State University, said the amount 
that can be saved in cost of produc- 
tion per animal and the number of 
animals that can be handled in a 
given time determine the value of 
new swine housing and equipment. 

He pointed out that in a business 
operation the objective of any in- 
vestment is to recover the value of 
the investment plus an interest re- 
turn equal to the risk involved. The 
largest difficulty is probably evalu- 
ating this risk. 

The growing-finishing period offers 
the most attractive “challenge” be- 
cause it offers the biggest opportuni- 
ty for feed saving through improved 
environment, he said. There are ex- 
periments in which 150 Ib. of gain 
have been put on hogs with 400 Ib. 
of feed—not with exceptionally good 
feeds or pigs, but with better envi- 
ronment. Hogs produced with ordi- 
nary Iowa housing and equipment 
are probably requiring 550 Ib. for 
150 Ib. of pork. This means the feed 
saving from better housing could be 
14% of the total cost of production. 

The building for such an environ- 
ment costs about 50% more than the 
present ordinary swine production 
set-up. But buildings are only 10% 
of the cost of swine production. So 
the improvement in housing repre- 
sents 5% of the total cost of pro- 
ducing pork. This leaves a net sav- 
ing of 9% in production cost or near- 
ly a 200% return on investment. 

For the farrowing and growing pe- 
riod, however, the building invest- 
ment must be figured differently, he 
said. Feed savings aren't likely to be 
big, but mortality savings may be. 
The farrowing building must pay for 
itself in pigs saved. Assume that bet- 
ter housing will save the lives of 
three pigs out of eight—that’s 3744 %. 
In this case a producer can’t afford 
to spend more than 3744% minus in- 
terest, of the net return from pigs 
marketed. If a net profit of $3 a pig 
is expected, $1 per pig could be in- 
vested for this better housing. 

With a 20-stall farrowing unit far- 
rowing four times a year at the rate 
of eight pigs per litter, the producer 
could then afford to invest $6,400, 
amortizing it over 10 years. Dr. Ha- 
zen said that, on the $1 per pig ba- 
sis, a producer could probably pay 
for the building, plus interest, in 10 
years by farrowing six times a year. 

When it comes to sow housing, he 
said, a producer has to think of it 
primarily as protection for the sow’s 
health. (Most of her feed is for body 
maintenance, so a big feed savings 
can’t be figured here.) Investment in 
better housing can be thought of as 
an alternative to buying insurance 
on the sow’s health. Dr. Hazen esti- 
mated the premium for health insur- 
ance on a sow might be %-1l¢ per 
dollar of “face value” of the sow. 


DISEASE — The swine industry 
can catch up with other segments 
of the livestock field in disease con- 
trol if it wants to get organized and 
do something—or “continue to meet 
annually and bemoan the lack of 
progress.” 

With that challenge, Dr. F. J. 
Mulhern, assistant director, animal 
disease eradication division, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, proposed 
that the conference recommend es- 
tablishment of a 12-man committee 
made up of authorities on swine dis- 
ease research, representatives of pro- 
ducers and marketing interests, of 
state’ departments of agriculture and 
Dr. Mulhern’s USDA division. 

He suggested \that this committee 
would gather information on the 
problems, keep abreast of facilities 
and funds available for research, es- 
tablish priorities for research and 
work with state and federal govern- 
ments in instituting control or eradi- 
cation programs. 
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Citrus processing is getting off to 
a very slow start, causing some 
tightness in supplies, with prices re- 
maining unchanged at $32.50 f.0o.b. 
producing plants. There has been 
some inquiry from the exporters for 
citrus pulp, but as yet no sales have 
been reported. Harvesting of south- 
eastern corn is rapidly coming to a 
close, with prices advancing as much 
as 5¢ bu. 


Central States 


Formula feed trade in this region 
during the past week failed to differ 
materially from that of the one just 
preceding. The almost totally unex- 
pected switch to mid-winter temper- 


atures over all of this territory is 


naturally expected to have some ul- 
timate effect on the demand, but as 
of this writing, the impact is not as 
yet evident. Mixing plants are gener- 
ally operating on a full five day week. 
So far there are no signs of over- 
time operations. 

Sales tonnage continues to lag 
compared with a year ago, but the 
difference could be overcome with 
more cold weather. 

While there has been some pickup 
in cattle feed sales, they still are not 
up to the usual seasonal level. In hog 
feeds, the corn-hog ratio slipped a 
couple more pegs—down to 11.6 ver- 
sus 11.9 the preceding week, widen- 
ing the gap still further between now 
and a year ago when it was 16.9. 
This 5.3 discrepancy currently cannot 
help but have an adverse impact oa 
hog feed sales. 


South Central 


Colder weather moving into the 
area has bolstered feed demand, but 
not enough to cause any appreciable 
difference in mill running time. With 
few exceptions, mills operated 
five days, single shifts, this week— 
about in line with past experience 
considering that last week contained 
a holiday and most plants operated 
only four days. 

Mill representatives say that there 
is no mystery as to why formula 
feeds are not moving as well as the 
large animal population would indi- 
cate. According to them, it all boils 
down to a matter of dissatisfaction 
over returns from feeding operations 
coupled with the availability of a 
tremendous supply of comparatively 
cheap feed grains. 

In addition, representatives say 
they can’t see anything in the near 
future that will cause any great 
change in formula feed demand. They 
think business will go along on about 
this same level for some time. 

During this week there has been 
some further expansion in cattle feed 
demand and a generally steady move- 
ment of hog feeds. Both dairy and 
poultry feeds are on the slow side. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed manufacturers in the 
Ohio Valley reported a slight but 
definite increase in business this 
week, and the feeling of optimism 
noted last week was more apparent 
—induced mostly by the drop in 
temperature to near zero. This, of 
course, has made indoor feeding nec- 
essary, with a consequent increase 
in animal consumption of mixed 
feeds. 

Furthermore, area manufacturers 
said this week that they are confi- 
dently expecting a “quite substantial” 
increase in demands for all types of 
feeds shortly after the beginning of 
the new year, particularly in poultry 
feeds. 

It is expected that by this year- 
end much of the excess supplies of 
farm feeds, harvested last fall, will 
have been consumed, and also that 
by year-end, the months-long, over- 
production of eggs and friers will 
have run its course. 


Meanwhile, in this pre-holiday 
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week, demands for eggs and poul- 
try continued at the quiet level noted 
during recent weeks, with both chain 
and independent retailers reporting 
an excellent volume of orders for 
poultry and other meats for Thanks- 
giving consumption. 


Pacific Northwest 


Cold, wet weather during most of 
the week stimulated demands for for- 
mula feeds and alfalfa hay in Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

Feed ingredient listings followed a 
mixed trend similar to that of other 
recent weeks, reflecting varying sup- 
ply and demand conditions. 

Formula feed sales were of good 
volume, with dairy and beef cattle 
feed movement improved. The de- 
mand for turkey mashes is nearing 
the seasonal low. Portland poultry 
processors reported close to 75% of 
Oregon’s turkey crop has been 
slaughtered. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay 
prices held firm following last week’s 





$1-2 a ton advance, and are now at 
levels that are around $7 a ton high 
er than one year ago, and highest 
since the spring of 1956 


Higher hay prices triggered values 
for sun-cured alfalfa meal to the ex- 
tent that this ingredient gained $5 a 
ton. Weakness in soybean meal more 
than offset gains made by cotton- 
seed meal, while corn and milo prices 
eased off 25-50¢ a ton. Oats gained 


|} as much as $1 a ton, and barley was 
| firm to slightly higher. Oregon grown 


yellow corn sold $1 a toh less in front 
of larger offerings at Portland and 
major country shipping points 


Mountain States 


The past week's sales volume in 
formula feeds has been about the 


| same as the previous week. It is hold- 


ing its own with this time a year 
ago. 

Range feeds and drylot cattle feeds 
are still in very heavy demand and 
constitute the largest formula feed 


sales at the present time. Feed man- 
ufacturers are running at capacity 
to keep up with demand for these 
feeds 
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Rath Addition 


WATERLOO, IOWA Scheduled 
completion in January of the Rath 
Packing Co.'s $650,000 addition to its 
mixed feed and fertilizer plant was 
noted in the annual report of the 
company. The new plant will provide 
for expansion of its line of poultry 
and animal feeds, the report said 

dion eee 


ELEVATOR FIRE 

ROGGEN, COLO.—Fire gutted the 
grain elevator of Roggen Farmers 
Elevator Assn. recently, causing an 
estimated $200,000 in damages to ele- 
vator building, offices and an adjoin- 
ing warehouse. Fred W. Seelhoff, 
manager, said 30,000 tons of barley, 
oats and corn and 75 tons of sacked 
feed were lost. 
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New PROFESSIONAL Atomix Program Gives Commu- 
nity Feed Manufacturers All Modern Formulas, Free 
Laboratory Services, and Sales and Advertising Ad- 
vantages Formerly Enjoyed Only by Largest Milling 
Companies. 

Now you can sell a complete line of the most scientifically 
balanced feeds... at lowest out-of-pocket prices that are 
“right” for your customers... at prices that are “right” 
for you. 

*And, you earn doubly profitable grinding and mixing 
returns by blending these feeds right in your own mill... 
using locally grown grains and quality-proved PROFES- 
SIONAL Atomix concentrates. 


By becoming an Authorized PROFESSIONAL Atomix 
Dealer, you keep complete and independent control over 
your business... yet you gain the countless advantages of 





It's Here! The New 
Grinding, Mixing and 

Selling Program to 

BOOST YOUR TONNAGE... 
GIVE YOU DOUBLE PROFITS* 








a big volume dealer. You get complete merchandising, pro- 
motional, advertising, marketing, and laboratory services 
never before available. And, you will be provided a free 
book, full of easy-to-follow formulas to meet every grain 
and feeding situation. 


If you are a good business man . . . and if you want to give 
your business and your profits a strong boost, write me 
today for full details on becoming an Authorized PROFES- 


SIONAL Atomix Dealer. 
Cham 


Tom Staley, President 


PROFESSIONAL FEEDS DIVISION 
(Formerly Staley Milling Company Division) 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 
Kansas City 16, Missouri 














